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UTHOR's PREFAC E. 


Preſent the Reader with a new Edi- 
tion of a Book, of which thoſe be- 
fore publiſhed ought to be eſteemed 
as rude Eſſays. It is enlarged above 
> half, and the Additions are as uſeful ar 
ſt, as the Body of the Work was before. 
je Succeſs it has met with engaged me to 
iew it with the greateſt Care, and to do 
that lay in my Power, to give it the 
thing Stroke. | 

[ have invariably purſued my firſt Pefigh 
5 was to be ſerviceable to the polite” 
rt of the World, that is, to Perſons for 
oſe Pleaſure and Inſtruction, the Learned 
ht to be more ſolicitous, than they have 
herto been. It ſhould ſeem that the gene- 
ity of theſe Gentlemen, are very unwil- 
g, if not almoſt aſhamed, to write in 
1Janner, which may be underſtood by the 
Þ!k of Mankind. By the Bulk of Man- 
nd, I mean ch thoſe who are fond of 
ding, and yet will not give themſelves 
* the 
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the N to e Becks; Which i 
| ſeem to be made only to be placed in thg 1 
Temple of Diana, by the ſide of the ob 
ſcure and ſublime Productions of Heraclituh 1 
The Learned are greatly deceived, in ſup| 
1 poſing, that there are a number of Perſon 
| Who will do for them, what Euripodes di 
| 
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to obtain the Writings of that Greek Philo 
*  Jopher. He was at the Pains to read tho 
in myſterious Writings ſo often, that he learn 
| them by Heart, and afterwards made then 
publick. I can aſſure theſe Gentlemen, tha 
5 ſince they are quite indifferent whether they 
1 are underſtood or not, very few will rac 
| their Brains in endeavouring to underſtand 
them. It is true, they will have the Satis 
faction of calling thoſe Blockheads, who 
hall contemn their Works; but theſe in 
their Turn; will look upon them, as mere 
Pedants : Thus you ſee, both Parties wil 
be even with each other. | 
Though I would have an Author- Write 
in a clear intelligible Stile, I do not mea 
that he ſhould ſtoop to write in the Lan 
' guage of the Mob; there is an Art of D. 
courſing upon the moſt ſublime Subject 
without ſoaring out of the reach of comma] 
Capacities. None have been Maſters of thi 
Art more than Mr. Bayle and Mr. De For 
tenelle; their Works are undoubted Proof 
that the moſt abſtruſe Subjects, may be 
treated in ſuch a en, as to Wen then 
ny underſtood. #2 
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r 
There is nothing more ridiculous than to 
keine, that there are not a great Number 
Perſons, of different Ranks and Occu- 
ions, who have ſpent a good deal of 
me in learned Enquiries, and who have 
ned a good Stock of real Knowledge. 
theſe epoch Gentlemen, who are ſo puft 
with their own ſuperior Abilities, were a. 
le better acquainted with Courtiers, Of- 
ers; and even many of the Fair Sex, they 
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then h uld ſoon be undeceived, and get rid of 
, tha ir Prejudice; for though a Man may 
the ve a Taſte for polite Learning, it does 
rad t therefore follow, that he aa be 
rſt an liged to be at uncommon Pains, to read 
Satis comprehend the Work of an Author ſo 
wh entations of his Learning, as to render the 


bje& he treats of hard and crabbed. It: 
ould- not therefore appear at all ſtrange, . 
at ſo many. Works which are ſtuffed with 

rect and Latin, ſhould be ſuffered to lie- 
aceably. unaſked for, and grow: mouldy in 
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meaWBookicller's Shop. 
Lan Nothing, is more uſeful than an truce - 
f Dil 2nd amuſing Erudition ; nor nothing ; 


dre irkſome than a Book which contains 


bjed& 
le elſe but a confuſed Chaos of Learning; 


nmon| 
of the molt inquiſttive Mind is afraid of ber 
Fo. overwhelmed in the dreadful: Abyſs. In 
Proof Ality, it is a Sign of Wiſdom not to lo e- 
ay be ime in reading Works of this Kind. 

then Some learned Authors complain : heayity / 
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eagerreſs. And their on would be re 


for my Condemnation; I am afraid of beirf 


my Readers will excuſe me, for the. Sake 
TM good Intention. However, the good N 


met with puts me in Heart: my Read 
for I may give that Title to thoſe” pret 
perhaps deſerve their Approbation. I ha 


hended to be moſt intereſting and moſt if 
ſtructive, I have 8 50 conſiderably augmen 


' ſhall not mention here the Method which h 


vill better appear in the Preliminary Di 
+ courſe ; and ſince they have already m 
with Approbation in the firſt Edition, 
hope they will not be leſs fortunate in t 
vhich I now offer to che Publick, 
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there is nothing will go down 1 preſer ; 
but Trifles and Romances: It is eaſy | 


prove that they are deceived : the Works 
Bayle, Leibnitz, Locke, Gc. are read wi 


too, if they had had ſkill enough to ha 
employed their Erudition, and their Philos 
hy to as much Advantage as theſe great Me 
1 ſhall make an End of this Preface, whid 
though very ſhort, perhaps will be ſufficie 
accuſed of having made but a wretched In 


tation of the great Models, which I have | 
before me. If I have not ſucceeded, I ho 


ception which the firſt Edition of this Wolf 
will niert with ſome new ſhort Diſſertation 


long Remarks inſerted herein, which mi 


endeavoured to collect whatever I app 
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: Scioliſts can hardly allow theſe Gentlemen, who Fn 
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| Bier Help and Eaſe, in finding out a great ma 


«to be truly learned, for otherwiſe their Inſtru 
aa will do more hurt than good. Far fro 


A and diſtin, Ideas, 
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Reaſon only in the common Affairs of Life; For ths 


they look upon a over whelmed in Igtioraneſ 3 
the Liberty to act a little more intelligently. thi 


that Cod has not been ſo 'niggardly of his Faun 
to Men, that, contenting 277 F with making th, 
eus leg d Creatures, he bas left it to the Co 
of Ariſtotle to mate then rational bx. 

Reaſon is the Gift of Heaven, med to 
Men in general; and thoſe who will make u 
of it, and 9 with Attention upon then 
ſolves, and upon the Ideas, which they have 
their own Minds, need neither ancient nor mi 
dern Philoſophers” to diſcover” thoſe” Truths, ti 
are neceſſary to their Happineſs, and the Condu 
of their Lives. I allow, that Inſtructors ate 


ificulties, which, without their Aſſiſtance, mig 
retard our Progreſs, - But theſe Inſtructors oug 


ng up our Doubts and Difficulties, they 

Se our r "and darken d 

ich we may han 

Thus, whoever would apply himſelf to find « 
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or tho MN omber*' ledge) 
Who nter He! Mind of Man is no not capäble of 
"rancil@pretiending. By this Confeſſion, they jefſen 
I the umber of Difficulties, which is but Labovr 
on ſidi ain for thoſe who will enquire into them; 
Fav who, after they have ſtudied” a long time, 
ng thi K they. know ſomething, when they have 
Ca got the Knack of confounding” Tens, 
0 | of communicating. their Ignorance and Pre- 
to e to ſuch as have the eee be in⸗ 
ke u ed by them. 

then T heſe Smatterers in E N have never 45 
have ted, that it is a neceſſary > ce to fall 


or m Error, if they —— her ce Aſſent to 
- thi in s' that are not t abſolutely” evident. Taba 
| afin, fays Father Mallebrant he, reign” in 
s ate comm Philoph 5 * becauſe® that Philofophers are 
it ma ed with an Appearance of "Truth very eaſy 
be found, and fuitable to their V. anity and In- 
s ou. Do not we find. almoſt every where an in- 
Trl Diwir fit; ity of Sentiments upon the ſame Subjet?s, 
7 f conſequently an Infiniti, of Eure 25 "all 
„ 42 great Number of | Learners ſuffer the /elugs 
ken tn be ſeduced, and Bindiy Ir to be An 


Wo 
y han | theſe Philoophers wit ut wee, ther 
find n *. 
s, Whit Credulity, and. the Vanity of defiri iring to A 


ry Thing, are the two Sources of Erker Sd 
norance. The” truly Learned tpea "doybtfully 
| doubtful Thin 5 and frankly ' cotifeſs their En- 
n ar: parity e f He's are e aboye. the'R each 
17 55 5 7 2 . W e 


37 | . Malltbranche $ Reads de la Vece, 3 Beck 12 Ch. II. 
2 See towards the End, Is it not furpriſing. that Fa- 

] Scien 5 1 Mallbranch ebe thould himſelf fall into an Error which he - 
here i ew ſo well 9 to ſhun ? Never” was the Pride of Dog- 
Flay ical Perſons: o much abated b one, as by him on ſeyetal 
: beafions 3 and in many others e been more 1 cfitive than 


very Perlons he condemns, | 
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3 1 Schiſn 
loſophy is a Pope, who determines, that ſuch a 


of Ariſtotle's = Scotus s Opinions ſhall be 

"futute paſs for Articles of Faith. 0 
One Thing, which, I 3 een Notice 
and which is obvious to every very Obſeryer, i i 


Sg ad mong the © dar 


24 


45 85 foe uſeful Science rather than | 
ſe ee Learning; but, > wh 
Gould n 


hot” for Pifpetation theſe 
play” their Parts 16; Ady 75 K wil 5 


x Bong as with the Coates of Ate; 
| wrangling Eady thinks, 


Tatu- fur ave 1he-Delight-and he 
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up at a diſtance from People, who could inſtru 
of them, but in the ſix Weeks which ſhe ſpe 


| undertook. an Impoſſibility. Do you kino, lil 
| ſhe to me, that my Chaplain umderſtands Greeſ 


— 
—— 
. 
DIY 


Well, ſaid this Lady, I take ym at your Mer 
and am rejoic'd to ſee you came to an Engagenmy 


Share? . All choſe, : replied I, , ſmiling, whi 
our Chaplain pretends to be Maſter of, «: 
+4 Togtc, the general Principles of Philoſoph 


6 We Impartial Philefopher. if 
lain, a great Stickler for Ariſtotle,” was a ſup f 4 


her in the moſt uſeful Sciences, never heard ſped 


once a Year in the Country, thought that 


"= 


and fays, that your Des-Cartes 1s 4 dreaming. 4 F 
lt ſhall be your Fault, Madam, replied I, 8 
do not prove to you, not only that yo 
„ Chaplain is a meer Ignoramus, but alſo th 
Arxiſiutle, his great Crony, is not much better. 


Indeed, ſays ſhe, you will oblige me vaſtly in thi 4A 


extraordinary Undertaking ; and if you once pil 
ſuade me that Ariſtotle knew nothing, I do will 


queſtion but that you will eaſily induce me to beliey Eo 


that there is no ſuch thing as Knowledge among 
Men, ** I ſhall have but little Trouble, al 
* faver'd I, to demonftrate to you, that thou 
„ have Certainty but in a very few Things ue 
the greateſt part of the Sciences they ſtudy. 


. with: all Mankind. ** Nay, faid 1, Madan 
N there you are miſtaken; I 11 l have no Dig 1 N 
ec ference with the truly Learned: On the cool 


* trary, Perſons of a juſt way of Thinking, an 


« good Senſe will be of my fide, and afliſt mii 


in demonſtrating to you, that moſt Men _ 


o jntirely ignorant of what they think the 4 
4e know.” But pray, ſays ſhe, what are 1 


Sciences, in which human Knowledge has fo fruall 


6% Metaphyſio 
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Fellow, This Lady, who had a great Share 
Wit, and good natural Parts, but being broug i 
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f _ XThe-Inportial Philojopher. 7 1 
a ſtu 4 Metaphyſics, and Aſtrology. 7 find, ſays ſhes 
Share eve a flrange Pique againſt my poor Parſon 3 
broug T Lehe yer will not deny bim the Certainty of 
inſt Facts that be bas learned in Fifi. © L muſt | 
ud ſpe bes your Pardon, Madam, ſaid I; I ſhall prove 
he ſpeii chat a great many of the Diſcoveries that he 
that has made in Hiftory, are as little to be de- 
pended upon as his other Acquiſitions.“ 8 
his Lady thus daring me to execute my 
dmiſe, I reſolved to employ ſome Hours time 
running over the principal Articles, whoſe Un- 
tainty I. was to prove to her. I committed 
e of my Thoughts on theſe Subjects to Writ- 
and being , inſenſibly drawn on by new 
atters that ſtarted in my way, TI wrote out the 
e Diſſertations, that compoſe this Work. I 
wed them to ſome of my Friends, who were 
ry well pleaſed with them, and engaged me 
make them public; and having critically re- 
wed the 1 5 Piece, I have endeavoured to 
der it worthy of a favourable Reception. I 
e had in my View to oblige two forts of 
ople by this Work; the Ladies, for one of 
om it was at. firſt undertaken ; and the truly 
arned, at whoſe Tribunal all Writings ought- 
ee ' there Sentence: 2 7a Frogs 
The better to ſucceed in my Deſign, I have 
deavoured to expreſs myſelf as clearly and intel- 
zibly as poſſible. I have treated thoſe Subjects 
at were not ſuſceptible of Pleaſantry in them- 
Ives in a leſs ſerious and aþſtrafted manner; and 
| flatter myſelf, that any Man who reads over 
Book with a little Attention, will not be afraid 
che pedantic Pride of an Univerſity Scholar, 
th all his Greek and Latin, whenever they enter 
oa Diſpute upon the Sciences, whoſe Uncer- 
ty I have here demonſtrated. Yet I do not 
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3 The Inpartia! Philoſopher. MY 
ire, that Ladies or Gentlemen, who ſhall. rea 
25 60 5 ſhould come to it with the de 5 
Lu in favour, of my Sentiments. I advif 
them, on the contrary, 7 put as little im 9 
Confidence in me, as Fave put in others. 
ſon, or the Light of Nature, being the Gift oi 
Heaven, which has been beſtowed upon us for ou 25 
Guide, J intreat them to make uſe of that. T 
is the ſureſt way to come to the Knowledge ;_ 
the Truth. 
lam not without Tiga that this Tat wil 
be of ſome Service even to the h 
though it contains nothing but what 
ſelves. may have ſometimes reflected upon. i= 
if they learn nothing new, I fancy they will 
think themſclyes obliged to me, for having thrown b 
into a ſingle Point of View fo many Reaſons prof | 
per to i Men, what Precautions they d 
to taker before they give abſolute Credit to many 
1 {wer recited, with all the Exactneſs 1 po 
4 could, certain Paſlagey of the moſt EY 
Authors, which 1 take to be — 
of my Sentiments.. Thoſe who have noi 
read much, will be obliged to me for having 
laid before "their Eyes ſome erb which «ll 
would never have ſeen in their Originals ; and 
for leading them the Works of emol 
illuſtrious Writers, wi ont heyng the == 1 
of reconciling them together ; t W 1 
often be informed of Q% different Opinions there *. 
Are concerning o One eſtion, according as it 
ee handled by different Authors. The 
will alſo GA their Advantage in theſe 
— gar z they will make them more ſtrongly b 
refle&t upon the Sentiments of the Writers whom 
1 mention, and with which they may be wel X 
| acquainted 
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gard to the Citations in Grat, as they are uri 
deſigned for the Learned, I have only inſerted tho 
that I thought abſolutely neceſſary to verify the A 
chority of any Paſſage, whoſe Senſe was liable 1 
be cavilled at in the Tranſlation z as in that whid 
E alledge out of Diodorus Siqulys, ſome maden 
Writers having maintained, that the Zeyptians b 
lieved that there was but one Supreme God, on 
only perfect intelligent Being, and one {ole Au 
thor of all Things, a ir if am: MA 
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C / AT 5 
ECT. V. Of the Reſpect due to Philgſophen 


Have often Occaſion, in the Courſe of ti 
. Work, to ſpeak of Philoſophers in a manne 
that may ſeem. diſagreeable to ſome, and evi 
| ſhocking and dreadfu} to others. Some will thing 
the Terms, I make uſe of now and then, in al 
ſerting the Uſclefine(s. of ſome of the Writing 
of | Ariftotle, Scotus, and many of the Schoolmern 
are unpardonable Blaſphemies. But I defire tho 
that may be ſo very cenſorious, to aſſure then 
felves, that when I criticize certain Faults in tho 
Authors, I have no Deſign to rob them of til 
Glory, which they have juſtly gained by mann 
other Parts of their Works. Thus, in - ſaying 
that AMviflotle was no great Natural Philoſophe nl 
when compared with Des Cartes and Sir Jaa 
Nawton, I do not pretend to ſay, but that he wil 
an extraordinary Genius and of a bright Capacity 
whoſe Eſſays on Poetry are as good, as thoſe where 
in he treats of Philoſophy are inſignificant. 
will give you here the Poxtrait that Father Ma 
Branche has made of Arifiotle, and the Peripat 
ties will ſee that I am very modeſt, - in-companl 
ſen of this celebrated French Menne clan, 00 
135 5 Alriſto di 
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e Intartial Philoſopher. 11 
« aue igode, who is july Hibd the Prince of theſt 
WG ophers I am ſpeaking of, becauſe he was th# 


ted tho. „ Bak Fringe | of 
the 7 „ibis Phileſophy, which they ſo carefully 


A 


a. 


iable re, hardy ever reaſons but upon confuſed Ideas, = 
at hid h are received from the Senſes, and upon other. 
modern e, gener al and mdetermmate Ideas, that con- 
0 no fixed Norion to the Mind; for the uſual 


Ms employed by this Philoſopher ſerve only to ex- 
b, in a conſuſed manner, to the Senſes and Ima- 
won, the jumbled Ideas that we. have of ſenſible 
nos, or to make us ſpeak in a avay ſo vague and 
terminate, that wwe can expreſs nothing properly. 
eben % all his Works, but eſpecially his eight Books 
- * "HV atura! Philoſophy, which have had as mam 
of MT 1-1tators, as there have been differmt Teachers 
gane thoſe Sciences, are only ſo much Logic. He uſes 
d cre Et mam IWiras, but they. have no Meaning. 
11 thi net that he is over copious, but that he has got 
. in a1 Secret , being conciſe, and expreſſmg not hing but 
Vito In his other Works, he does not make ſuch 
dent uſe of looſe and general Terms, Int thoſe which 


od, Oe 
ole Au 


dome e, make uſe of; only awaken the confuſed Ideas * _ 
them en from the Senſes. It is by theſe Ideas, that be © © 


etends, in his Preblems and elſewhere, to ſelve in 
o Wards a vaſt Number of Dueftiens, which on 


in tholk | ; 
of ti 


frog * 


ay demonſtrate can never be reſolved *. : 


De . 


mau l bope that Ariſtotle's Diſciples, after having 

6's Hl l ad this Paſlage of Father Mallebranche, will not 
* 7 HE {<andalized at the Criticiſms, which they wil! 
be w d in my Book, upon ſome of their Maſter's 

'” . MP pinions. I deſire alſo the Carteſians not to take 

| We amiſs, if I tax them ſometimes with being a 


ttle too much attached to their Opinions, and 
eee ee os 
Mallebranche's Recherche de la Verité, Book V. Ch. 11. 


eripate 388. Mallebranche is not the only celebrated Philoſopher, 
ompai ho in theſe Times has  ſyoken with. Contempt of the Phyſics © 


f Ariftote, Locke, Des Cartes, Gaſſendus, and before them, 
Jacen, beſides ſeveral others, have loudly condemned three Parts 
n four of the Opinions of this Greck Philoſopher, 
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* them too Hhaughtily. I flatter myfelf 
will owh what 'I fay to be on. before I 
fun this Diſſertation. In other Reſpects, I have 
a 18 a Value for Monſieur Des Cartes 2s 
1 1 wok upon bim à8 a Reſtor rer 

ſophy ; Vit yet he was a 15 — 
e tro P ch 881 to * Failngs of human Na- 
id One of his moſt 1175 iſciples allows, 
at there is not any of his Works, eben thoſe 
| | ich treat of Geometry, wherein we do not per- 
* ceive ſome Marks of the Weaknefs of hamat 
1 This, I think, may ſerve as a 
cation to every. one, after having p aid all 
ue Reſpect to Des Cartes's Merit, not to Jeify his 
rs, as ſome extravagant Carteſians have done. 

- I ſhall have fewer Excuſes to make for the Gaſ- 
_ fendifts; for Gaſſendus's Honeſt L and Sincerity wilt 
, Not let us cry __ upon. the Errors, into which 
| may have fallen. He frankly owns, that. he | 
ſearches after Truth, and that he is perpetually 

E Lable to err. He delivers the greateſt part of his 
8 Opinions as haying the Appearance. of Truth. 
I do not take upon me to decide between the 
Merit of Des Cartes and Gaſſendus; but I may bold- 
y affirm, that Poſterity will look upon them both 
s ſurprizing Genius's. Their Talents were very 
different. Des Cartes borrowed little or nothing 
from others; he had ſuch an Averſion to the 
Peripate tetic Philoſophy, that it inſpired him with 
2 Hatred for every other Syſtem of f the ancient 
Philoſophers. Gaſſendus gave the firſt Blow to 
j Ariſtotle's Philoſophy ; and he ſet in its cleareſt 
Light, a Syſtem that had been neglected for matiy 
Ages, and gave it more Strength, and a greater 
Appearance of Truth, than ever it had. Time 
muſt determine what Sueceſs the different * 
"Kon of theſe wo ee 1 have, 1 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 13 
am fully perſuaded, that they will find Partifans 
and Dichte in the moſt remote Poſterity, and 
hat ten thouſand” Years hence, a great many 
Queſtions will be canvaſſed, which they have not 
DD GR. ET HET 
A Defire to diſcover Truth, and not a Fond- 
els for Novelty, has determined me to prefer 
ome Opinions of Newton to others of Des Carter; 
For I have no Inclination to raiſe the Reputation 
pf a Foreigner upon the Ruins of that of my own 
Countrymen. I cannot but ſmile at a Frenchman, 
tho is fond of all Engliſhmen only becauſe they 
are Engliſh, and who is very zealous to di 
very "thing that may do Honour to his Fellow 
itizens : On the other hand, I utterly deſpiſe 
a pretended French Philoſopher, who thinks there 
s nothing praiſe-worthy out of his own Nation. 
he Country of a true Philoſopher is the World 
n general; he looks upon all Men as perfealy 
qual, and only to be diſtinguiſhed from each other 
dy real Merit. I have blamed in Newton what- 
ver I could not approve of, and have even made 
yſelf merry with ſome of his Opinions, For why 
ould not I have the fame Privilege over the 
Opinions of an Exgliſiman as thoſe of a French- 
an? Is it becauſe the Newtomans think them- 
ſelves as infallible as the Carteſians, and that they 
ave at leaſt as good an Opinion of "themſelves 
as their Adverſaries ? Newton was as great a Man 
as Nature ever produced; but his moſt famous 
Diſciples have acknowledged, that he is ſometimes 
iſtaken, and ſpeak of him in the ſame Language 
is Mallebranche of Des Cartes. We have there- 
ore the ſame right over theſe two fumous Philo- 
ophers, and we may equally, provided it is with 
ue Reſpect, re erde Errors which we perceive 
ally of their Opinions, I {ſhall always _— : 
FF ledge 
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ledge, that Newton, was the greateſt Man of the 
preſent Age ; but 1 ſhall likewiſe affirm, that he 
was ſubject to the Weakneſſes of human Nature, 


and I ſhall laugh at thoſe, who, not contented with r 
giving him the Infallibility of a Pope, endeavour to Mer 
raiſe him to the Rank of a Gd. 45 
Is my Diſſertations, I have often quoted Mi. 7 
Locke, who is generally true in his Principles, juſt 
in his Conſequences, and exact in his Demonſtra- 4 
tions. I own, that if T were obliged to take one, 
ſide- in Philoſophy, and ſtand by it, I would im- Mac 
_ .mediately liſt myſelf under the Banner of thi... 


.great Man, But ſeeing it is not in the Republic 
of Learning, as in other States, and that every r 
Perſon therein may form a kind of Sovereignty, 
I intend only to reſpect, and not to idolize, evej 
the greateſt: of Men; and this Reſolution” autho- 
Tifes me to ſay freely what J think concerning 
. the fifth Chapter of the third Part of the ſecond 
Book of Father Aallebranche's Enquiry after Truth 
SECT. VI. A Criticiſm of the fifth Chapter 
* the third Partef the ſecond Book of Mallebranche' 
Recherche de la Verite againſt Montagne. 
TT. TOW great Efteem ſoever F. Mallebranch 
may deſerve, and whatever Reputation | 

may have gotten in the Republic of Learning 
I do not believe that his moſt zealous Abetto 
would perſuade Men, that he ought to have th m 
Infallibility conferred upon him, that his BrethraM.* 
have refuſed to grant the Pope. And certain) 
I think, all learned Men, and ſuch as are tru 
Lovers of Erudition, are as much intereſted Wk 
maintaining their Independance and Liberty, 
the Parliaments and Biſhops of France are in iy 
5 ; EE Tea 
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The. Impartial Phuloſepher. 15 
orting the Privileges of the Gallican Church. Thus 
fter having rendered Juſtice to F. Mallebranche's 

erit, after having ſaid that he is a Philoſopher 
f the firſt. Claſs, that he has a noble, vaſt, and 
denetrating Genius, I ſhall add, that he has mi- 
erably criticiſed upon Michael Montagne's Eſſays. 


f the 
at heli 
ture, 
with 
ur to 


| Mc Bhe Term miſerably will be thought affrontive 
„jut y many People; but it is ſo perfectly juſt and 


nſtra- 
e one 
d im- 


true, that 1 cannot in Juſtice retract it. Father 
lallebranche is not the only Perſon, who has at- 
acked Montagne. All the Fanſeniſis to a Man 


f thre againſt him. His Works ought to be 4s 
public rood as they are, to withſtand ſo many reiterated 
EVI BCriticiſms. The Devotees of Port- Royal have not 
gt) Þnly * fallen foul upon his Writings, but his Per- 


eV con alſo. I amaſtoniſhed, that Men, whoſe Va- 


authopity aims only at the Eminency of Popes and 
-T1 2 8B:ſhops, could amuſe themſelves with blackening 
cone Reputation of a private Perſon. Certainly, 


Tr uth, heſe devout Anchorets to demoliſh Afentagne, 


boſe ſome ſuch Mements, as they employ in 
eading of Clelia the Romance, in which they are 


4 >c<cflively. commended t, and which they place 
nche 9 NR e in 
* Ina Book intitled L' Art de Penſer. The following is a 
El gecimen of the Invefives of theſe ſour Devotees, Pyrrhoniſm 18 
4 anc: 2 Se of People who are perſuaded that wwhat they ſay is 
tion Ls ue; butit is a Sec of Lyars. : for which reaſon they often contra- 
zrning themſelves in declaring their Opinion, their Heart not agrees 
b , with their Tongue, as may be ſeen in Montagne, æube E 
betta eaveured to revive it inthe preceeding Century. The Book 
ve th om whence this Quotation was taken, was compoſed. by two 
rethre . Anchorets of Port- Rayal, and principally by Mr. 
wed icole, 7 55 5 
tain) f Theſe Devotees were praiſed therein under borrowed Names. 
re tri he famous Racine has rallied them with great Vivacity on this 
fled count, in one of the two Letters which he wrote againſt them in 
ö defence of Deſmaretz, Theſe two Letters have been reprinted 
ty, e lait Editions of Deſpreaux's Works. Vou did not confider, ſays 
in ſur Racine, that neither Mr. D*Urfey, nor Corneille, nor Comber- 
port “ your i Friend, were, reſpon6ble far the Condut of 5. 


aur en. 
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thereof. Father ances hor 22 born and bred in. - 
the Notions of Port- pal, diſcharges his Cholli" 
ao upon Montag 16 4 and he neither ſpares h 
Perſon nor his I cannot imagine hoy 
ſuch an enlightened f ſopher as he is, "gh." ſane 
 tifies every Page of his Books with pious Re 
AeQtions, Ji a. conſider what a mean thing it 
was to make * A rude Attack Sn a Gentle 


1 + mage 
uren. BORE e them. 10 | is Dilghace 5 8 hay 
even forgot. that Mademoiſelle Scuderi has han” an adyantz 
2 Painting of Port- Reyal in her Clelia. Nevextheleſs | 
ve heard ſay, that yon patiently ſuffered yourſelves to be 
— in that ſhocking Book. The Volume which mentic 
you was ſent for by way of Entertainment, and was hand 
m one Member to another, becauſe the Whole ety wa 
defirous of ſeeing the Part which. ſpoke of them with fo mu 
Honour, Have not they even rendered Sack the dete in a all; 
of their Provincial Letters, and is not it her the A; thor meas 
When he En that h RE 
rnd her? 's Works, Vol. IV. 3 197. N 


3 hel eee have allo tranſlated the other five Come 
des of Terence. Mr. Racine has farther illuſtrated this Fa” ay 
in the fame Letter which I have juſt quoted; this is whi | 
2 ſays on this Subject. I well 00 that St. Auguſtine blam 5 
himſelf for being affected at a Play, and for having i ＋ 
reading Virgil. What do you conclude from thence ? . i 
Hy it was unlawful to read Yirgsl, 1 preſent at the ac 
Ing of a Play? But St. Agnfine accuſes himſelf of being ta ot 
well pleaſed with the Singing at Church; muſt we thereſo 
abſtain from going to Church ? And as for you who are tient. 
Father's 'Succeffors, to what end. dil you "tranſſate the Con 
Wes of Terence into French? Was it neceſſary to interrupt you 
e Arne e wi ak 5 
H you have done ties 
"Pablick bw be under an; 
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The Impartial Philoſopher, 17 
an, who was not in a Capacity to defend him- 
If. But the ridiculous Part of the Story is, that 
ather Mallebranche, in refuting Montagne, eom 
its thoſe very Faults that he reproaches him 
ithal. He at firſt gives you a long Detail of the 
operties of Pedantry, which he attributes to 
is Author, who, in the Judgment of Perſons of 
dod Senſe, is of all Writers the moſt diftant from 
xt Fault; however, by the Power of Diviſions 
d Sub-diviſions, and by ſifting the Attributes of 
Pedant, in the ſame abſtract Manner, that be 
des the Ideas, by which we ſee all Things in 
od *, he concludes. that Montagne rather ſbeius 
mſelf to be a Pedant à la Cavaliere, a Pedant of 
particular Species, than a reafanable, judicious, and 
nel Man ; this. laſt Epithet carries the groſſeſt 
front along with it; for he that is not an ho- 
ſt Man is a Raſcal +. But, paſſing by theſe 
ectives, let us ſee upon what Account Father 
allebranche ſo boldly condemns Mantagne. Pe- 
N he, are vain, haughty, af ©, cat Me- 
f unfortunate and weak in Reaſon, &c. If this 
ture be not at all like Montagne, then we muſt 
ow that he is no Pedant. Let us examine this - 
tion without P ce. = ; + 1 
e e A fe re 
a View only to paint himſelf, to repreſen 
oton 1 A e It is 
ontagne writ as a diſintereſted Man, and a Gen- 
man ought to write, ſor his own Pleaſure and 
rate Advantage. But, confidering afterwards, 
t I receive fame Bonk fron 
Labour, he publiſhed them juſt as they were, 
| did. not think it acceſfary to ſet up for a 


Recherche de h Veritz, Part L. Book III. Chap, VI, - 
| Part II, Bock II. Clap. V. 2 
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in their Libraries near to the Funuch of Terence, 
whic „ Barth tranflated into French , to pu- 
| rals of young People by the reading 
Z ther of. Father Mallebranche, born and bred in 
the Notions of Port-Rayad, diſcharges His Chole 
alſo upon 38 ue; HI and he neither ſpares hi 
Perſan nor his J cannot imagine hoyſ 
fuchan ealedtened PHY ſopher as he is, who fanc 
tifies every Page of his Books with pious Re 
 HeQtions, did a conſider what a mean thing it 
| was to N ſuch A rude Attack 90S? a Gentle: 
man 


muetm. You Jave faitolued them: 10 — 5 have 
even, forgot that Mademoiſelle Scuderi has given an adyantz 
— Painting of Port- pn. ap her Cs, Þ Nevertheleſs l 
heard fay, that you ſuffered yourſelves to be 
in that ſhocking ogg T e Volume which mentiom 
ou was ſent for by way of Entertainment, and was hands 
m one Member to another, becauſe the whole Society wa 
| rome of ſeeing the Part which ſpoke of them with fo mud 
Honour, Have not they - eyen rendered »back the Praijes in on 
of their Provincial Letters, and is * . the A e mean 
When he _ of a Perſon that he out . 
| ing her? 's Works, Vol, IV. 'P- N Aan 
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in the fame Letter which I have juſt quoted; this is what 
*be ſays on this Subject. I well know that St. Auguſtine blam 
himſelf for being affected at a Play, and for having 
reading Virgil. What do you co ade from.thence ? An 
Ay it was unlawful to read Ngil, or to be preſent at the ad 
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an, who was not in a Capacity to defend him- 
If, But the ridiculous Part of he Story is, that 
ather Mallebranche, in refuting Montagne, com 
its thoſe very F aults that he reproaches him | 
ithal. He at firft gives you a long Detail of the 
operties of Pedantry, which he attributes to 
is Author, who, in the Judgment of Perſons of 
dod Senſe, is of all Writers the moſt diſtant from 
Fault; however, by the Power of Diviſions 
d Sub-diviſions, and by ſifting the Attributes of 
Pedant, in the ſame abſtract Manner, that be 
es the Ideas, by which we ſee all Things in 

od, he concludes: that. Montagne rather „ bs 
el I to be a Pedant d la Cavaliere, a Pedant of 
particular Species, than a reafanable, iudicious, and 
rei Man; this. laſt Epithet carries the groſſeſt 
front along with it; for he that 82 
t Man is a Raſcal +. But, pafing by theſe 
ectives, let us ſee upon what Account Father 
allebranche ſo boldly condemns Montagne. K 


gi go he, 2 ugin, prone A of a | far 


f unfortunate 255 weak Mm. &c. If this 
ure be not at all Iike Montagne, then we muſt 
ow that he fre het Let us examine this | 
yeſtion without Prej | 
moe een fv oy bs hk 
a View only to . to repreſen 
ton Humours f Foc hy It 2780 
ontagne writ as 2 diſintereſted Man, and a Gen- 
h 3 8 for 1 
vate Advant ut, conſid terwards, 
t the Public n might W 
NN he publiſhed them 5 juſt as they were, 
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18 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
Preacher to Mankind. He thought it ſufficie 
to inſtruct and amuſe them at the ſame time 
If he had been only deſirous of obtruding a fe 
muſty Morals upon the World, he would hay 
compog'd his Eſſays in the manner Nicole has don 
Hoentagne is alſo reproached with ſpeaking of hin 
JelF in almoſt, every Chapter. This he does indes 
in ſuch a Strain of Sincerity, that one may eaſl 
ſee, it is more for his Reader's Inſtruction th: 
out of Vanity. It is certain, ſays M. Co/te, thy 
his Writings are ſo good a Looking-Glaſs, that 
Men may ſee themſelves therein, if they will be 
the pains to view. themſelves with Attention, an 
with a Deſign to ſee themſelves ſuch as hey real 
= v2 „ 1 
Mr. Paſcal, a good and faithful Advocate | 
Port- Royal, had cenfured Montagne in the ſam 
Strain as Mallebranche. The following is his Crit 
eiſm *, and the Anſwer which an ingenious Write 
ae wrem” TooToo 0 

© Let us examine Montagne's Pedantry a lit 
further; he is blamed for having mixed ſo ma 
Quotations with his Arguments, as if he thoug 
The filly Project which Montagne had conceived of pain 
ing himſelf, and this not by the by, had, contrary to his ov 
Maxims, a Frailty which moſt Writers fall into, but in Pu 
ſuance of his avowed Deſign, which was his chief and-princ 
1 Intention, For to ſay fooliſh Things by Chance and throu 
cakneſs, is a common Diſeaſe 3 but to do it deſignedly is: 
inſupportable Fault. The Project was charming which Mz 
„ ragne had conceiv'd of painting h'mſelf to the Life as 
*'. has done, For he has painted human Nature, and it 
4% a low Deſign of Nicele, 'Mzllbranche, "Paſcal, to difpard 
«© Montogne on that Account.“ Voltaire is in the right of i 
and if Paſcal had not ſucceeded better in his Provincial L 
ters than. in his Criticiſm on the Writings of Montagne, f 
Jeſuits would have been greatly to blame to give themſel 
the Trouble of an Anſwer, His Reafonings are fo weak, th 
it is doing them too much Honour to give them a ſerio 
Confutation. 7:{aire's Works, Vol, IV. p. 366, Anſterd 
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fficieſſiem ſo many demonſtrative Reaſons. I can eaſily 
tim nfute this Cenſure. Montagne relates the Paf- 
3 fe res of the various Authors he quotes, only to 


ve the Reader at one Glance, the Pleaſure of 
ing the Sentiment he advances with that of 
e Author he copies after. He had a mind to 
eſent to the Imagination his own Riches, and 
e Mines from whence he dug them. But how 
mes it to paſs, that Fathe llebranche exclaims 
much againſt the Quotations that Montagne 
ade uſe of inſtead of Reaſon? He, I ſay, who at- 


1 b: npts to out Apo g 

i to prove out of the Apocalypſe, that that 
Js. 3 did very ill to be vain. Nothing can be 
rea ore merry than that Paſſage, and the Place where 


brings it in augments the Drollery of it. Fa- 
ate er Mallebranche, after having made a long De- 


e ani of the uſeleſs Knowledge of Pedants, their 
> a 7am for Quotations, and their vigorous and 


acious Imagination, and having been free of his 
| Language againſt Montagne, all of a ſudden, by 

Effect of this ſame vigorous and ſpacious Ima- 
) mag zstion, which he had been ſpeaking of, he gives 
looſe to his Carreer ; and having ſaid, that this 
riter muſt needs ook upon himſelf as an extraor- 
ry Perſon, he reafons thus upon it: 5 
his o All Creatures are under an indiſpenſable Obliga- 
in MB: to direct the Minds of ſuch as wauld worſhif 
thro 7 fowards him alone, who deſerves to be wor- 
pped. And Religion teaches us, that we ought 
ch ver ta permit the Mind and Heart of Man, which 
dd it God's Right only, to empliy itſelf about us, to. 


di pare and love us. When St. John threw him- 

i BP, te Feet of the Angel of the Lord, the' Huge 

gne, F bad him to quor, 1% Him. 1 am, ſaid he to bim, 

- Seryant, as well as thou and thy Brethren ; wor- 
2 


ip God. Conſervus tuus ſum, &c. Deum adore, 
nor" el. i. 9, 1. {t 7s only the Devils, and fuch 
: h $4.2. FOES BY wes TIO oo : a5 
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: here in being. worſhipped. Aud 


| of —. See towards. the Cteator ; had e 


| pong print bins , and [et f forth. bis own Hamours q 
Fey Reaſoning, after having: enjoyed th 


charmin Erudition of Mz: „ for n obody h 
fer leib Taite than be for What is called poi 


| Mr. Fentenelle informs us, that, hel 
little ke Er 
conſiſts in enquiring after the Sentimenty of d 


en paſſant. two Reflections: The firſt i is, that 
only good Method of ſtudying is that of exam 


ing carefully the Wag oo of Men, _ in 
in former Times. ee 
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artoke. of the Pridi ef Devils, that take Pla 
2 1 e a, Bare of te 
worſhipped it. net an exterior and appayt pb | 

Adzration, but an mward and real Aus 
W 25 might al: ud "their Minds 2 
it @ defirt ing 10 be or ſhipped, as God wilth 
worſtipped, ta wit, in Spirit and in Truth. 
What, in the Name of Wonder, would Fathi 
Aallebranche bave faid, if to prove that a My 
Was guilty of Vanity, Montagne had, All of a ſu 
den, made an Excurſion into the moſt 'abftruj 
3 had expatiated upon the Obligatio 


guiſhed the Modes of Adoration by exterior, 
arent, 'inward and real, had determined that Gi 
Wall be worſhipped in Spirit and Truth, had quota 


St. alm, the. 4, elypſe, les. and Amel; an 
1 d (4s we 3 made (ch onh 1 


For this is Abe Upſhat of Father A 


rivilege of that vigarous and ſpacious. Imagiatin 
that he allows Mevagns and” reſt of the N 


dants. 


Father Mollebranche had nite” to defire t 


m for that kind: of Literature, whit us: 


ferent Philoſophers, and that he could never re 
ten Lines together without Diſtaſte. I ſhall md 


vantage from the Truths d which 50 br walls 
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Errors into. which they fell: We adopt 55 
8 e Whery thing is uſe- 
u ancient” Authors, for it is 
one e of their Faults, that 
| eſt Part of the Difcove- 
vhich wre 1575 nÞ nh Without the read- 
> of Greek and Lhtin Books, Gafſſendus had ne- 
F publiſhed his Works: Lacke is greatly obliged 
the Ancients; and Leibnitz acknowled 
it he owes a great deal to 4riffetle. oel, | 
greatly deceived, when attempting to excuſe the 
etched Tafte of Mallebranc e, 'he fays * that 
> may, know the Hiſtory of Mens Thoughts 
thout - „On the contrary I: 
ded, that it is impoſſible. that a 
ied Nature in its moſt beautiful ProduMons, 
it is to fay, in the greateſt Genius's which have 
d in every Age, and whoſe Mind is nouriſhed 
th all that is good in their excellent Works, 
duld not have an infinite Advantage to think 
rather than, another, who has had no other 
aſter and Guide than his own Genius. I ſhall 
e Occaſion to treat of this Matter more at large 
another Work ; and therefore I paſs on to the 
ond Reflection. 
However ſmall the Taſte Mallbranche had for 
udition, he was ſometime defirous of putting 
Into his Works; but it may be juſtly doubted, 
ais Deſign was 'not- to diſguſt his Restes by 
Manner he makes uſe thereof. For Inſtance, 
prove: that: the Gaſcons, the Picard and the Nor- 
* j Fr | as to their Character and 
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PEE. Acer non vereor {pie wi me dba in Libris i- 

!s quam in meditationibus Caeßi tantum abeſt at Cartea- 

m. I.. E. B. N. Epiſt. Tom. 2. p. 144. Epiſt. XIV. 

Elog. der Actdern, Tom. s. D r- 
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22 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
Diſpoſition, he quotes the Bible “, Cicero, My 
tial, Horace, &c. do not you think his Learni 
was well employed, eſpecially as to the Queſti 
in hand? For that which Mallebranche intend 
to prove is notoriouſly falſe, that Climate in g 
neral having no Influence upon the Genius: | 
an old Error to maintain the contrary; an Err 
which is difproved by daily Experience; Holla 
Germany, England having produced Perſons of 
lively an Imagination, as that of the moſt ing 
nious Ialians and French. Can we find more Fi 
more Vivacity, more Invention than in the Wo 
of Milton and Leibnitz? Had Des Cartes and 7 
fo: a greater Imagination than theſe two Men be 
in very different Climates. The Ancients had | 
amples as ſtriking, as we have in the preſent A 
Democritus was a Native of Abdera;; and Gri 
never had a Genius more extenſive. than his; 


bis Syſtem of Philoſophy is a ſufficient Pr 
of the Vivacity of his Imagination.” 
If Mallebranche had thought proper to h 
ſtudied the ancient Philoſophers with Attenti 


* We every Day perceive the Truth of this Aſſertion h) 
various Humours and different Characters of Mind in Pe 
of different Countries. The Gaſcons, for inſtance, have a1 
vely Imagination than the Normans, The Inhabitants of | 
and Dieppe, and the Picards differ from each other; but! 
eſpecially the People of Low Normandy, though they l 

near each other. But if we confider Men who live in 

more diſtant Countries, we ſhall meet with Differences fil! 
ſtrange; ſuppoſe an Italian, a Fleming, or a Dutchman, Ini 
there are Places which have been always famous for the 
dom of their Inhabitants, as Theman and Athens ; and 
for their Stupidity, as Thebes, Abdera, and ſome others. 
Atbenis tenue coelum, ex quo acutiores etiam putantur 4 
craſſum Thebis. Cic, de Fato, . . . _ 
Abderitange pectora plebis babes. Mart. 
| Boeſtum in craſſo jurares aeg natum. Fier. 
+. Nunquid non ultra eft Sapiemia in Theman ? * e. 49. 
AKs eecherche de Ia Verité, Lib. II. Chap, III. p. 135. J 
Edit, in t2mo, 
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would have avoĩded the Oſtentation of Lexi n- 
merely to maintain an Error. Beſides, if he 
Id have read the Works of the beſt Poets 
thout Diſtaſte, he would not have cited Plau- 
*, to prove that Wine gives a Man a Fall, and 
t Horace had indiſcreetly wrote in Praiſe of 


Mai 


ru unkenneſs. A little more Juſtneſs in the Ap- 
„cation of Paſſages had been more ſuitable to 
of We Work of a Man who treats. an Author with 
ing much Contempt, who made uſe of Extracts 
Fm ancient Authors with the greateſt Delicacy, 
Wold who almoſt avays adds a new Grace to their 


houghts. 
Mallebranche reproaches Mantagne alſo with 
rtradifing himſelf every Moment, and in the ſame 
bapter, even When he ſpeaks of Things that he pre- 
P to know the beſt. For Montagne's Juſtifica- 
„I will only. recite what Father Mallebranche 
3 a few Lines after this Piece of Criticiſm. They 
bs have read Montagne know that he affected 
be thaught a Pyrrhonian, and that he ęloried in 
bting of every thing. I alk if any. has a Right 
take it amiſs, that a Perſon, who is in doubt, 
ould appear doubtful ? And whether or. no it 
a Fault in him, who. ſearches after Truth, to 
weigh 

Wine is ſo fpirituous, that it yields animal Spirits almoſt 
ly made; but Spirits that are a little unruly, and that will 
yield to the Direction of the Will, on Account of their 
idity and exceſſive Agitation. Thus in Men of the ſtrongeſt 
moſt vigorous Conſtitutions, it produces the greater Changes 
the Imagination, and. in all Parts of the Body, than Meats 
Drinks of another Kind, I gives a Man à Fall, Vinum 
ator doloſus eft as Plautus ſays, it produces in the Mind many 
Qs, which are not ſo advantageous as thoſe” which Horace 
ribes in the following Lines, | 
Nuid non ebrietas de efignat ? 975 recludit :. 
pe, jubet efſe ratas: in rælia trudit inermem: 
ollicitts animis onus eximit : addocet artes. 
oecundi ca lices du non. Fecere S 
oncratia quem non in paupertate folutum.P . 

Recherche de la Verſe, Liv. II. n II. 7. F $34 
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weigh his Opinions, and examine the Sentiment 
of others, before he comes to a Determination 
and adopts any of them for his own ? For it 
to this prudent Precaution that Montagne's Py 
rhoniſm is reduced. All the World may be f 
tisfied of this, by reading his Works. And a M 
muſt be blinded with Paſſion, or of diſhoneſt Pri 
Ciples to aſſert, that Montagne ever held the 1 
diculous Opinion of the ancient Pyrrhonzans. 
it to bring Philoſophy to the ſingle Point of doub 
ing of every thing, to ſay, that „be inſtructs u. 
all Things, and that Infancy learns * In 
Ber as well as thoſe of riper Ae; ls it to 
certain of nothing, to affirm, that Philoſopi 
makes us virtuous, and that Virtue is the chief 
Gcod ? Knowledge, ſays Montagne, propoſes Viri 
for its End, "which is not, according to the Schu 
men, fixed at the Top of a fleed, rough and ini 
 Ceſſible Mountain. They, who draw near to | 
may lay held on her as they pleaſe ; ſhe is placed 
a fine, fruitful, and finuery Plain, from whenc| 
. views whatever ſurrounds her fo 
Can this be called Doubting ? I think it is rath 
admitting the Neceflity of Truth eſſential to t 
Good of the Publick. But I am ſenfible wi 
the Doubts are, that offend Father Mallebrani 
Nay, he himſelf tells us what they are in the 
Words, bat can one think of a Adan who il 
"founds Spirit and Mutter? relates the-moſi ! 
trauagant Opinions of the ancient Philgſaphers, « 
cerning the Nature of the Soul, -without contem 
them — who does not ſee the Neceſſity of the 
mortality . of aur Souls ; robo thinks that human N 
fon cannot be certain of it? Theſe are the prince 
Queſtions, that Father Mallebranche would b 
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The Impartlal Philoſopher. 25 
had. Montagne peremptorily decided. As for me, 
1 own, that I commend him for having acted with 


Sincerity, and confeſſing frankly, he could not 
clearly comprehend that which is incomprehenſible, 


if refer my Reader to my fourth Diſſertation upon 
pn ö e 9% to ſee if the Queſtions be ſo evi- 
* dent as Father Mallebranche ſay they are; and if 


he Proofs which he has given thereof, be as clear 
nd convincing as he pretends they are, 
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Philoſophical Diſſertations, 
| Concerning the 6 of | 
HUMAN SCIENCES. 


1 I 8 * 1 


DISSERTATION I. 
Of the Uncertainty of HIsToRY, 


SECT. I. The INTRODUCTION. 
OU believe, Madam, that I am in a great 
' Concern, how I ſhall prove to you demon- 
Bratively the Opinion, that you have often heard 
e maintain; That we have little Certainty even 
pf thoſe Things, which we think we are the me 
p//ured of. You imagine that it will be difficult 
or me to keep the Promiſe I made, to teach y 
eight Days Time as muth Philoſophy as the Pro- 
ers in all the Colleges of Paris 1 Lou 
ax my Project with Ignorance and Vanity. But 
ſet too high a Value upon your good Graces, 
ot to endeavour at leaſt to make good my Pro- 
niſes. Perhaps, I might. fave defired ſome Weeks 
me from a Lady of leſs Penetration than you 
8 are; 
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-are; but your Underſtanding is ſo ready and exz 


and we really know ſo few, Things, that int 
when I demanded eight Days to make you a: 


| Fkilful as 4 Profeſſor, I might have ſaid, as the 


moſt accompliſhed DoQor of the Sor bonne, and ſtil 


have very eaſily kept my Word. 


You. know, Madam, that the Philoſophy we 
ſpoke of at that time did not turn upon certain 
Branches of the Mathematics, as Geometry, A- 


© ſtronomy, Algebra, and other Sciences, whoſe 


principal Operations are demonſtrable by arithme- 


tical Calculations and certain Rules. Our Thelis 
extended only to the little Advantage of Logic, 
- the Uncertainty of that part of Natural Philos 
phy, which js not confirmed by Experiments, and 


the obſcure and impenetrable Depth of Metaphy- 


ſics. The Rev. Father Bonavanture aſſured you, 


that the Study of twenty Years together would] 
hardly he ſufficient to attain the firſt Rudiments 
of thoſe Sciences; ſo that a Man muſt ſtudy 
twenty Years under a Preceptor, and twenty more 
in his Cloſet, to acquire the Character of an Adept, 
But indeed this is really tormenting one's ſelf for 
the Space of forty Vears, to be as ignorant at 


aſt, as the firſt Day of Study. You know, Ma- 
0 dam, what Diſputes we had upon theſe Subjects 
with that reverend Father. He pretended to be 
ignorant of nothing; and T maintained, that Men 


know very little; and that, what they know 
thoroughly, all are capable of knowing. Upon thi 
the good Father had Recourſe to learned Terms, 
which you looked upon as a Proof of what he 


had advanced ; but ſince the reading of Montugne“ 


E ſſays, ſome Ficees of Bayle, and ſome of Motle 
ie Vayer* s Writings have, as you tell me, made my 


"Opinions" a As gh more hom mn to you, * ſhall 2 
IT endes 


"ot." 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 29 
ndeavour to convince you fully of the Truth 

I know that you like the Authorities of cele- 
rated Writers; and that when the Reverend Ta- 
her Bonavanture Cited Ariſtotle, or St. Thomas, 
you ſeemed as much in favour of his Sentiments, 
as if he had convinced you of them by Demon- 
ſtration. To pleaſure you therefore, I ſhall oc- | 
aſionally make uſe of ſome Paſſages of the beſt 
Authors, which I ſhall take care to tranſlate, that 


me- ou may judge of them yourſelf; I will alſo add, 
helis ne Greet and Latin at the Bottom of the Page, 
SC hat if you think I do not act fairly, you may ap- 
loſo- ly to ſome learned Perſon, who may eafily com- 
and are my Tranſlations with the Originals. But 
phy- et, I ſhall never quote Authorities to convince 
you, ou of the Truth of an Opinion. Ic is by Rea- 
ould ons that I will prove to you the Facts that I ad- 
nent: Vance ;. and it is by your Reaſon only, that I de- 
tuch ere you to judge of what I ſay; The only, thing 
more lthat I' demand of you is, not to have a g "I 
dept WRegard for 4riftetle and Der Cartis, when they 
f for pppoſe evident Truths than Boileau had for Cotin 
Nd ß ie i 
Ma The Reſpect that is due to great Men ought” 
bjects ot to lead us. into Slavery. Weought to com- 
to be tend them wherein they do well, and have a 
Men WW cnerable Eſteem for their Writings ; but we ought 
KNOW ot to foſter their Errors. Nay, in thoſe Places, 
n th Where they are evidently faulty, we ought to have 
erms, o regard to their Sentiments; if they had had 
at bene Weakneſs, not to condemn the Faults of the 


an, reat Men, who lived before them, they had never 
aiſed themſelves to the pitch of Eſteem they now | 


4 


are in, nor even ever equalled them. 
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SECT. II. That cur Reaſon cannot deceiue us in 
Things, that we ſee diftinfth ; and that it ought 
to have the Preference to all Authorities N 


a JE muſt firft lay down this Maxim, that 

W our Reaſon, which is a Gift that God 

has beſtowed upon us for our Conduct, cannot 

deceive us in hings, that it ſees diſtinctly and 

evidently. * For if this diſcerning, and Faculty 

of framing, Ideas deceive us, God himſelf would 

be a Deceiver, for repreſenting Falſhood to us 

under the Appearance of Truth. Our Reaſon 

would be no longer of any Service to us; it 

would be a pernicious Gift, tending rather to lead 

us aftray than conduct us right 7. Now you 

are well aſſured, Madam, that God cannot de- 

ceive us; Deceit and Injuſtice are Attributes un- 

worthy of an abſolutely perfect Being. It is cer- 

tain then, that Reaſon, * OF the Faculty g of Un- 

_ . denffanding, which we received at our Birth, ap- 
prebends no Object but what is true, ſo far a 

it apprehends it clearly and diſtinctly. Every 

Authority, every Example which may be obſected 
to us, we have a right to reject as Fables, whenever 
we ſee they are contrary to this Light of Nature; 
1 The Faculty, which he (God) has beſtowed upon us, which 
we call the Light of Nature, never apprehends any Objet 
but it is true, ſo far as it is apprehended; that is to ſay, 6 
far as it is known clearly and diſtinctly. For we ſhould har: 
. reaſon to believe, that God were a Deceiver, if he had beſtowel 
it upon us ſuch as that thereby we might take Falſhood for Truth, 

when we make a right Uſe thereof. | 

e Dies Cartes Prin, of Philoſ. Part I. p. 22. 
16504 + Our Reaſon is the Gift of God, which cannot deceive us, 
39 It is a Preſent which he has made us, as a Means whereby dt 
Wy may know him and ſerve him, If this Reaſon ſhould miſlea 
I 5 us, in Things that are plain and eaſy, God would deceive us 
40 - which cannot poſſibly be maintained, God being the Truth it 
16 elf. Fewh Letters, Let, 33. p. 13 
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and if we examine them with Attention, wo 

eaſily diſcover their Abſurdity. 1 

To aſſert the contrary, is to fall into the WY 

extravagant Pyrrhoni zn. When we admit that our 
Reafon is an Ignis Fatuus, only intended to lead us 
aftray, we give an Inlet to Rf kinds of the moſt 


monſtrous Errors; there will be no Opinion but 
what may be defended. What muſt the Condi- 


* tion of Mankind be, if they have no certain 
ulty I Method of diſtinguiſhing F from the moſt 
zul Al evident Truths? The Brute Creation would be 


more happy, ſince they will find in their Inftin& 
Reſources which Reaſon denies to Mankind. The 
moſt famous Philoſophers of theſe latter Times, 


cad mean thoſe that have leaned moſt towards 
you Pyrrboniſim have however owned, that e 770 
de- himſelf the means of diſcovering Truth ; 72 
un- dus bas eftablifhed three Methods in 5 

cer- tophy. Whatever Pleaſure B ayle ma 7 have 90 
Un- in furniſhing the Hyrrbonians with N Veapons, 1 5 


evident that his Deſign was not to maintain, 


ir 2:88 Man could not diftinou iſn Truth from Falſhc | 
very when he made uſe of d his Reaſon. It is not Rea- 
ectelſon that deceives us, but the manner of uling 
never it, as an Author has well obſerved, who is rapke 
ure omg the modern Pyrrhonians that is among the 
T ſage Philoſophers, who determine nothing but 


what they ee know. We muſt therefore 


abe always conſult our Reaſon as well as Authority. 

Bk hatever are the Authorities, whatever are 
14 ba the Examples that are alledged, we have a Right 
ſtove to reject them as fabulous, when we find them 
Truth contradictory to our natural Light; and if we 
p. 2 examine them attentively, we ſhall readily perceive 
eive heir 8 
_ The great Part of Men's 0 are found- 


eive us 
ruth it 


+ p. 


ed, cither upon Ts Ns or the Au- 
| e a. - 
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99710 of the Learned ; there are very few of them, 

that can be ſupported. but by Reaſon. Before 
we advance any further, and to ſhew you the 

| Neceſfity we are under, not to embrace or be: 
lieve any Opinions to be true, only ſo far as they 
are conformable to the Light of Nature, I will 
examine, by your leave, into the Uncertainty, 
which reigns in all other Things, upon which we 
can en them. 


* 


SECT; oY Of u the Ciergins of Hit in a 
LN 187404 Number <4 Fac. 


STORY. * we look upon as the 
Regiſter of Events in paſt Ages, ought not 
'be taken for the Proof of a Fact that appears 
to be contraty to Reaſon. All that we have 
| to do is to grant, that a famous Hiſtorian, who 
bas recited an Event contrary to the Notions of 
Truth and Reaſon, thought fit to accammodate 
- Himſelf to the-Prejudices, and Errors of the People 
amongſt whom he lived, or was obliged to ſwim 
with the Torrent of Superſtition and popular 
Opinions. 
They whe write Hie y cannot 8 avoid ſome-· 
times reporting Facts, whoſe Falſity they are ſure 
of; it is not in their Power to ſuppreſs them. 
A Tt is the Province of a Philoſopher to diſcuſ 
the Truth of an Opinion; the Hiſtorian is not to 
. in the E ; all that is required 


of 
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. - * When Tacitus relates any Miracle, he follows the Exampl: 
1 and Duty of all good Hiſtorians. They are the Regiſters of im- 
| portant Events, Among public Accidents we alſo reckon popula: 
Reports and Opinions. It is their Bufineſs to recite common 
Rumours and Notions, not to correct them. This belongs to 
_ Divines and W the Directors of Conſciences, 

Montagne" - n. Book II. char. VIII 


Fe 
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Gre of him is, to intimate that there is little or no 
dhe Credit to be given to ſuch Report. 
x There are very few Hiſtorians who religinully | 


obſerve this Rule; the generality of them, after 
having roundly aſſerted a great Number of falſe 
or ridiculous Facts, ſtart a doubt concerning ſome 
of them, of little or no Conſequence, and ſo 
much the more pernicious to their Readers, as 
their Aſſurance on this Occaſion ſeems to autho= 
rize the Lyes, which they have approved . 

To convince you, Madam, what Vncertainty 
reigns in Hiſtory, I am going now to let you 
ſee. uf, The Obſcurity with which it is ſur- 
rounded in its Beginnings. 24, The Partiality, 
which is in Hiſtorians, that lined near our Own 


in a 


3 the 
t not 
Pears 


Rel embelliſhing their Works with Stories of Prodi- 


who gies, Miracles and ſupernatural Events. _ 4th, The 
ns offi Contrariety of Opinions amongſt Hiſtorians af 
98 different Nations and Religions. 5th, The Ridi- 
eople culouſneſs of the Annals of all the different Orders. 


of Monks: And 6th, I ſhall: requeſt you to con- 
fider, how much the true Cauſes of an Event are 
often unknown to Hiſtorians. _ 


ſwim 
Dpular 


ſome- 
e ſure 


SECT. IV. Of the "Ia of H. ry in the 
151 Fut Ages of the Wirld. | 
eee / ] HE Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of ho World 
"of is ſo obſcure ; and that little of! it, which 


is conveyed down to us, is ſo. mixed with F ables, 


Erampk WW which evidently contradict Reaſon, that we can- 
i cranes 12 if we follow the Light of our Underſtand- 
common | Cc 25 R | ings, 
elongs to 1 ; 


4+ It cum Hh mentiti 5 ad SA DH faking unam hin 
rem nolunt 3 5 ſed adjiciunt, penes auttores fides erit, 


p. VIII. 
Senec. Natur, Qua et. Lib, IV, Cap. III. 


time. 34, How Hiſtorians have been fond or: 


34 The Inpartial- Philoſopher. 
ings, admit one half of the Facts to be true, which 
are related therein, We have not any Notion 

of what happened in the World before Mah 
Flood, except in the Books of Moſes; for if we 
ſhould conſult the other Hiftorians, who can in- 
form us of the moſt ancient Times, and if we 
ſhould believe the Chineſe or Egyptian Annals, we 
ſhould be oblized to reje& the Book of Geneſi 
as Apocryphal, ſeeing the Writers of thoſe Na. 
tions place the Beginning of their Hiſtory ſome 
_ thouſands of * Years before the Moſaic Creation 


J * 


f 


The Chbineſe Hiftorians take it for Matter of Fact, that 
Fobi their firſt King, began to reign 2982 Years before the Birth 
of Jeſus Chrift ; which makes the Foundation of their Empiie 
to be above 300 Years before the Flood,  Langlet's Meth 
of Studying Hiſtory , in his Cartons retrancle &. conſerveæx, dan: 
Beyeri Memcriæ- biſtorico- criticæ Librorum raricrum. p. 171. 
Pere Duhalde ſpeaks of this in a different manner in his Hiſ. N 
tory of Cina; but could he do otherwiſe? He was a Jeſuit, 0 
and conſequently obliged” not to declare his own Sentiment: p 
Beſides, if he had explained himſelf as fincerely as Abbe Lang- Ic 
fer, they would have expunged out of his Beok, what he hid tc 
ſaid upon that Subject, as they actually did in that of Abbe N 
Langlet. However, it is evident, that Dubald places the Reign te 
of Fobi about 200 Years after the Deluge, and he cannot deny te 
there were other Emperors which reigned before him. Perhaps 
you will be glad: to ſee how the Jeſuit has treated this thorny 
Affair. The moſt famous Hiftorians, diſtinguiſh in the CErne/? h 

. Chronology, that which is manifeſtly fabulous, that which i tl 


doubtful and uncertain, and that Which is paſt all manner of t. 
doubt. Thus adhering only to that which appears to have ſome Y 
Foundation, they lay down as a certain Rule, that we ſhould 1 
utterly neglect the Ages preceding Fobr,. as being uncertain ; If 


that is, which they cannot rank, according to exact and true 
Chronology, and that what preceded Fobi, thould paſs for My- 
thological. Theſe Authors look upon Fobi as the Founder of 
their Monarchy, who about 200 Years after the Deluge, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint Verſion, reigned at firft near the Confines of 
the Province of Chenfi, afterwards in the Province of Honan, 
which is ſituated almoſt in the middle of the Empire; after- 
wards it extended itfelf over the, Land, which reaches to the 
Oriental Sea, This is the Opinion of almoſt all the Learned, 
and this Chronology, founded upon conſtant Pragition, and eſta- 
| diſhed in their moſt ancient Hiſtories, which could not be . 

„%%% woke | * tere 


erbsen 


or My- 
nder of 
accord- 
fines of 
Honan, 
; after- 
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of the World:; our religious Belief of the Holy 
Scriptures prevents our: ſtrict Enquiry into that 
Affair. Thus of all that paſſed before the Deluge, 


we only know what Moſes teaches us, and that 


is but a-very little. When. he ſpeaks of the Crea-- 
tion of Man; or the Founding of Empires, it is 
always with regard to the Fews. He makes no 


mention of e ag but what ſome way or other 


ſerves to illuſtrate the Affairs of that People *. 


| He takes no notice of the Riſe of the Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, and Chineſe. And yet we have Frag- 


ments of their Hiſtory, which were not invented 
to ſerve a Purpoſe, and whoſe Truth may be de- 
pended upon f. But there is reaſon to believe, 
that every Nation has yo its Moſes (pardon me 
tered by Foreigners, is looked upon by Men of Letters as in- 
conteſtible. Other Chineſe Authors place the Beginning of their 
Monarchy, at the Reign of Tabo, who, according to the former 
Opinion, is their fifth Emperor: But if any one ſhould think 
proper to make the Bounds ſtill later, he would not only be 
looked upon, as a ridiculous Perſon, but would expoſe himſelf 
to ſevere Chaſtiſement, and be even puniſhed with Death. It 
would be ſufficient for the Miſſionaries, if they were known 
to ſuſpect the Truth of this Matter, if it was afterwards known, 
to be baniſhed from the Empire. | STEIN 
Hiſtory of China, Tom. II. page 2-- 
*The Scripture omits every thing that does not tend. to il--- 
juſtrate the favorite Nation. Will any one ſay therefore, that 
there was no other People but that, Moſes indeed paſſes by 
the Origin of the Egyprians, Ethiopians, Scythiams-and Chineſe. 
Yet none will dare to ſay, that the unconteſted Fragments, 
which are till extant of their Hiſtory are Fables of later Date, 
invented to give theſe Nations a Repute amongſt Mankind. 
. 0 Temlet, ubi ſupra. 
+: If we allow, my dear Eunuch, of the Truth of thoſe 


Hiſtories, which make mention of what the Kings of Egype 


did n 2 have we to doubt of the 
Fragments of Mamnetho, the Exyptian Prieſt? Or of the Genea- 
logy and Succeflion of the Kings of Egypt, which we have in - 
Herodotus ?' Or of their Chronology explained by Diodbris Si- 
culus, which carries the Reign of the Zpyprians above a thou- - 
ſand Years beyond all other ancient Epochas of the Creation, 


| excepting thoſe of the Mriant, Chineſe and-Iridians, which have 


ſtill a greater Antiquity, Marana, a Spy in the Courts of 
Chriſtan Princes, Tom. IV. Letter 46, 1 


* 


—— 
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* 
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* 


4 


thereto. \. 


tion of the World to the Deluge, contains very sed 


* 
o 


of 'Genejis, and the reſt of the Holy Scriptures, the 


C 
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for ſpeaking of him here as a meer HiftorianiſM.1:ci+ 
who had a mind to do Honour to the People h iptu 
belonged to, without intereſting himſelf in th; 
Reputation of others. Though we now had the 
Records of Antiquity which are loſt, they woul emne 
be of little Service for our Information; we coul ended 
make no more uſe of them, than we do of the Per 
Chineſe Annals, the Fragments which remains in Rac: 
Herodotus * and Diodorus Siculus ; and as, wit rise 
out doubt, they would not accord with the Book... 


the Chriſtian Faith would not ; permit us an Exa- 
mination, the Reſult of which would be contrary: e 


If what we know of Hiſtory from : the Crea. Aion 
few Things for our Information, and rather raiſes Miſh: 


our Doubts than gives us any Certainty ; we have.“ 
as little Aſſiſtance to know what paſſed in the 


two firſt Centuries after the Flood. The three Cf 


| kind, at leaſt it is ſaid ſo; and yet thoſe vaſt Em- 


Time in which I myſelf went into Egypt, in the Reign of Pto- 


Kings, were Natives of Egypt; however, there were ſome from 


Sons of Noah are the only Source of all Man-, 


_= and Colonies, which we find ſoon after the 
cluge, ſeem to contradict that Belief f. The WM... 
„ Eq | implicit bet 


* The Prieſts affirm that Menes, who was the firſt King of 
the Egyprians, made a Bridge over the River to Memphis, -a-- vir 
the ſame Prieſts ſhewed me in their Hiſtories, the Names of 
330 Kings, which reigned ſince Menues, among whom were 18 mat 

thiopians, and a foreign Woman; all. the reſt were Egyptian, 

WEE Herod. Lib. XII. p. 279. Vol. I. 

+ The Prieſts make the Reign of their Kings, to begin near 
T&o00 Years before the hundred and fortieth Olimpiad ; the 


[ 
= 
1 


lomy, ſirnam'd the Modern Bacchus. The greateſt Part of theſe i 


Zibiopia, 1 and Macedonia. Diod. Lib. I. Sect. 2. Tom. I. 
1 From ce ariſes. another Difficulty in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, viz, What Race of Giants that was, that ſubſiſted a long 
Time after the Deluge? and who were thoſe Daughters of Men, 
Whoſe Marriage with his own Sons, God diſliked to that De- 
| WS 1 1 8 ; FRET Free 


as, £ 


K ms W 2 
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Micit Faith alone, which we owe to the Holy 

iptures, can authorize this Opinion, which 

| Ea Voi 

, that he repented he had made them ? Would he have 
oh 


ul ned this Alliance, if theſe Daughters and Sons had been 
ul nded from the ſame Anceſtors ?' God, I ſay, who ſometimes, 
r the Law, permitted Marriages with Strangers ? The Scrip- 
the does not obſerve before the Flood, that there. was a favo- 
$'1f Race or People among the Deſcendants of Adam, Such 
ith- iages therefore could not then be regarded as improper 
ook were not forbidden, and conſequently could not be ſo hate- 


to God, as they are ſaid to be, if they had been contracted 
the Daughters deſcended from the ſame Family, 
ULanglet's Cartons conſervez par Beyer, g. 184, 

he Difficulty which Abbe Langlet ſpeaks of, hath emba- 
d ſeveral Fathers of the Church: Some of them have ſup- 
=, that this Race of Giants, was produced from the Carnal 

rea- ctions which Angels had for Women; which was the Cauſe 
heir Fall, St. Jin ſays expreſsly, that the Angels were 
weed into Devils for having had Commerce with Women. 
Jones ed d wotafarric einde The 2E Na- 
Akten we" Vibrar, nat maides wrexywray 0] 519m) A- 
yes Saipuarec xa} vir ir nornor e af p yi! izwTtTe 
w. Angeli anten, ordinationem, five diſpoſitionem cam 
rreſſi, cum mulierem, concubitus cauſa, amoribus vitii tum filius 
eaverunt dæmones, ſunt dicti, atque inſuper reliquum genus 
anum, in ſervitutem ſuam, redegerunt. Sant, Fuft, Philoſoph, 
artyr. Opera, Apolog. prim. p. 44. Edit, Colon. 1636. A. 
the agoras is ſtill more particular, concerning the Love which 
els had for Women. According to him the Giants were 

uced by this criminal Commerce. s) ir ds dus\inoxe ͤ 
por orept Thy TOVv gimi5 v7 juerey } wopuercc Sinunnonc bx Hi 1 
ov TepiTas maps, 601) wr, 0s c Epaivos ĩYπο e yiy y- = 


ng of Itague a ftatu ſuo defecerunt : ( Angeli.) alt quidem amoribus 
. virginum, & libidine carnis accenfi 3 ipſe wero princeps, tum 


es of gentia, tum improbitate circa, procerationem, fibr concreditam 
a kmatoribus, igitur virginum, gigantes, ut vocant, nati ſunt, 
ram. vager. Legat. pro Chriſtian. p. 27. Edit. Colon, 1636. Here 
o ancient Authors, who explain this difficult Paſſage of 
2 near Writ, in the ſame manner. But another Father treats 
; the eſe Reaſonings, as childiſh Fables. Non ęſt fire damno, 
f Pro- e, ettam, ipſos ſanttos Angels, curporum formoſitatibus aff 
theſe N lizuefieri, hoc eft obleBari tam propbants, et abſurdis volupta- 


2 from n non wverifimile multos inde turbari, et contemnentes 
IN," a, delitiarumque amorem deligere, dum confiderant, quod diff- 


Scrip- & arduum ipfis fit carnalibus voluptatibus, omnino obluftari, 
ediderunt etiam ipſos angelos ſanfos affettiones ſequi ? Ri- 
prod ignoraverit wirtutem ſeriptoren abſque labore demonſtra- 
it De- 0 Divi Gerilli, Lib, IX, cont, Julian. Tan. II, P. 206. Ba 
mn e 1 5 <= Bas - 
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ſtems ſo oppoſite to Reaſon, though it. does n 

demonftratively overthrow it. 
The natural Poſſibility of an univerſal Delug 


in the Condition the Earth is now, forms anothe 
Difficulty, which is as conſiderable as the num: 
rous Increafe of People, which is ſaid to be mad: 
immediately after the Flood *. Some Wirite 
| have maintained, that the Deluge was far fron 
being univerſal f ; and that the Intention of th 
Dar LS . „ Almigh 
Baßl. 1546. Who ſhould: we follow, St. Jufin, or St. Gyr 
the one affirms a thing, which the other condemns, One m 
in general. apply to the antient Fathers, who attempt to « 
plain the Holy Scriptures, the Pleaſantry of an Author, reli 
ing to Phyſicians, . ſays yes; Galen ſays no, and I | 
bath yes, and no. What Man of common Senſe. can tell wi 
Side to take in the midſt of ſo many Difficulties, ſo vail 
debated by the greateft and. maſt venerable Writers? How: ma 
things. are there in the Scriptures as obſcure as the Race 
the Giants, and explained in as contradictory a manner 
*The Connoifleurs obſerve, that in the preſent State oft 
Earth, it is impoſſible that a- Deluge ſhould, be univerſal, a 
riſe fifteen. Cubits. above the Tops of the higheſt Mountain 
The Sea, at a Medium, is not above 300 Paces deep. I. 
higheſt Mountains , as the Gordian Hills or Ararat, do not ri 
wore than 3000 Paces above the Surface of the Sea. Thu 
without reckoning that the Capacity of the Globe is enlargedi 
proportion to its height, there muſt have been twelve or fifte 
times as much Water to cover the Earth in the manner ti 
Scripture mentions. And as it takes. Notice only of naty 
Means, ſuch as the Opening of the great Deep, and the F. 
of Rains, this prevents, ſay thoſe Gentlemen, the Anſwer t 
might. be made, by alledging, that God created a new Gawd 
of Water to. compleat this great Deſign, which he annihilat 
afterwards. For, according to the Scripture, he only make ul 
of a Wind to ay them up; thus it is probable, that the Mea 
he made uſe of to make them overflow the Earth were nati 
FE Lenglet ubi ſupra, p. 1) 


I They maintain, that it was impoſſible for the Rain to i 
in ſuch Abundance, as to cauſe ſuch an Effect. Tho ſupp 


this Aſſertion by the Arguments of a famous Philoſopher (ö 
ther Merſenne) who. proves by clear Demonſtrations, that t 
moſt violent Showers produce hut an Inch and half of Wat 
in half an Hour, which: makes fix Feet in a Day. Nov! 
Deluge laſting but forty times twenty four Hours, ſuppoſing! 


- 


Height, of the greateſt Mountains be two thouſand Paces (bi 
is. not one third of their real Height) to overflow them, t 


. ; £8 
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does n ighty was only to puniſh a People, which had 
5 en ungrateful for the Bleſſings, which he had 

De lug nly favoured them with. They alſo quote the 
anotie Fipture itſelf to fortify this Opinion; they in- 
> nume pret in their favour a Paſſage in Geneſis, where 
ze made expreſsly ſaid, that the Sons of Noah divided 
Writ Nations in the Earth after the Flood x. From 
far froWHence it appears, that the Children of Noah had 
n of t theo divided the Earth amongſt themfelves,. 
Almigh: it was ftill inhabited by the Nations which 
1 JJ... TEE er ng om 
npt to In ſhort, the Hiſtory of Nations contradicts this 
thor, rel eral Inundation of the whole Earth. We find 
fo 2 k the Ages immediately ſucceeding the Deluge, 
„ ſo vail Empires formed and very populous, as ria, 
How mi in, Egypt and Ethiopia. It is impoſſible that 
8 en or eight Perſons in the Space of 300 Vears 
State oft even of 150 Years, if we make a rigordus 
iverſal, M quiry) ſhould People thoſe vaſt Provinces which 
| 1 ſurrounded by the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
do not i Mich were inhabited by the Children of Nab. 
Jews; Without having any regard to the fabulous 
e or ff nals of the Egyptians, which lay the Founda- 
manner in of their Empire 34201 Years before the 
7 yay ign of their firſt King, and in following Hiſto- 
_ ns, who have written more exactly, ſuch as. 
ew Oni eth and Herodotus, we find Egypt very po- 
iy make ous 150 Years. after the Flood, and Arts and 
© the Ma ences in a flouriſhing State. Amaſis, who is 
were nat called Ammoſis or Amos Pharaoh, who is rec- 
pre, > wi ed the firſt King of Egypt, reigned there from 


They ſo Lear of the World 2312 to the Year 2337 ; 
that have fallen one hundred and twonty five. Feet of Water 
alf- of Wi wenty four Hours, inſtead of the fix Feet which fall in the 
u. Nov ien Rains ; which excceds the Poſlibility. of Nature. 
fing 1 8 Letters, Tom. II. Let. 35. p. 36. 


Paces (mfg Lis. diviſe ſunt. gentes in terra 2of diluvium. And by 


4 


them, re the Nation, divided: in the 


Ly 


after the Flood, 
Gen, þ 32. 
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and that Chebres Pharaoh ſucceeded him, 1 
reigned 23 Years, according to Euſebius's Cala 
lation. Other Hiftorians, following MAfanj 
make out this Genealogy in a different manne: 
but in the End, they all agree, that the Begy 
ning of the Reign of the Kings of Egypt was 
the Year 2312. It ſeems then impoſlible, 
the Earth could be repeopled* in ſo ſhort a Spa, 
and thoſe vaſt Empires, where we find Arts a 
Sciences * in Perfection, the Diſtinction of Rail 
and Eftates, a Government, a Religion, and I 
ference in Worſhip, almeſt evidently prove, ti 
they were of a conſiderable ſtanding, and ſtrony 
Oppoſe the Univerſality of the Deluge +. go 


Pore De Halde informs us of ſome Particularities reli 
to this Subject, which proves that Arts were not leſs anct 
in China than in Egypt. That which is certain, fays he, 
that China was peopled above 2155 Years, before the Bird 
Chriſt ; which is demonſtrable from an Eclipſe of the Sun wh 
happened that Year, as is evident from the Aſtronomical ( 
fervations, taken from the Chineſe Hiſtory and other Boi 

which were publiſhed in the Year 1729. ey: 
8 Du Halde's Hiſtory of China, Vol. 
+ A Nazarene Monk, who has entered into a Diſcuſfſin 
theſe Facts, to ſhew the Clearneſs and Evidence of tha 
thought it the beſt way to make Men with the Daſh of | 
Pen. He has made an exact Calculation of the Sons, Gn 
ſons and Great-Grandſons, Sc. that four Men might hav 
two hundred Vears Time; and he has made them out- 
this Number 268,71q,000,000, which are a great many mn 
than would have peopled five or ſix Globes like this Eat 
His Arithmetical Calculation has not convinced his Antagonil 
they ſay, that Men are not actually made, as he makes the 
with a Daſh of his Pen; and that he does not ſeem to be en 
in that Exerciſe, They alſo, object, that according to the 80 
ture, Men had not Children till very late, and then not a gn 
many; ſo that theſe Colonies, ſo eaſily made upon Paper, u 
_ impoſlible in Fact. They add, that the Increaſe of the Hall 
I OT! in F£gypt was locked upon as a Miracle, when in the 9 
e of two hundred and fifty Years, 600,000 Men, that wen 
1 | 13 : for War, 3 the ſeventy Perſons, who fettled ti 

| ö | wh 
4 1000 f ' with the 


atriarch Jacob; and yet this Miracle falls w 
ſhort of the pretended Increaſe, which. is ſuppoſed to ben 


in two hundred and fixty Years from four Perſons. 


| 


* 
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er. | 
him. heſe firſt Difficulties, which are found in Hiſ- 
1% Calo y, ought ſo much the leſs to be wondered at, 
anale there appear in Ages nearer hand as conſi- 
mann able, and as bard fo be accounted. for. Moſes, 
ne Boo bus, and all the Fewiſh Hiſtorians ſpeak, in 
e 1 igh Strain, of the famous Departure of their 
251 tion out of the Land of i and they have 
t a Spal erted in their Writings the Miracles that were 
22 ont in Favour of that Enterprize. But we 
of Raul . chat the peer Authors, and thoſe of other 
and DF tions, Men of as good Credit as 'Zoſephus, have 


Trove, ti 


nd ſtrond ' orians, 28 well AS Manet ho the Egyptian Prieſt, 


Th ay, that they were baniſhed the Country 
ities ren Amenopbis, who was then King, and that th 
t leſs ani fired into Syria, under the Conduct of Moſs 
wy —_— Egyptian Prieſt “. If. this Account did not 
be Sun vi ntradict the Scripture, it would be ſo muclithe 


ronomical ( 


other Bod 


ina, Vol. % Religion; this is at leaſt the Opinion of 
2 Diſcuſin WF 7obn Marſbam +, who does not doubt that the 
. of s took moſt of their Ceremonies from the 
Sons, O btians f. It is certain, the Prophet Feremiab 
hem oute Cberemon, a celebrated Greek Author ſays, that under the 
at many en of Amenophis, two hundred and fifty thouſand leprous 
te this Fa ſons were baniſhed from Egypt, and they departed from thence 
is Antagonicr the Conduct of Tifilben and Peteſeth, i. e. Moſes and 
makes ton, Marana, 2 Spy in the Courts of Chriſtian Prinees, 
m to be en IV. Lett. $3, . 
ig to the S Sir Jon Marſpam, an Engliſhman, the Author of an ex- 
hen not a ent Book, intitled Chronicus Canon LEryptiacns ; it was printed 
on Paper, ondon, in Folio, 1672; _ DP | Og 
TO; FU Several ancient Authors have pretended, that the Jeros re- 
in | 


ed the Rite of Circumcifion from the Pagans, Herodotus 
, (a) that the Colcheans, the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians, 
pudenda circumcidebant, a principio, and that the Pbenicians, 
and ſuch of the Syrians as lived in Paleſtiae, acknowledge 

EY . N f cc that. 
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42 The Inpartial Philoſopher. 
reckons the Egyptians the firſt of the circumq 
Nations &. Tacitus, whoſe. Authority is of g 
weight, gives us an Account of the Jus De 
ture out of Egypt, with ſeveral remarkable ( 
cumſtances. He ſays, that Maſes, one of the 
prous Exiles, being a Man of Parts, and of Rep 
among them, ſeeing them much diſheartened, | 
horted them to be of good Courage, and geti 
himſelf made their General, he became their 


Siſlator, and conducted them through the Del; 
of Kl e 


that have borrowed this Ceremony from the Egypei 5 
Diodorus Siculut (b) ſays much the ſame thing as Here 
Phih, a Jewiſh Author, and conſequently of great Autho 
With regard to the Jewiſh Cuſtoms, ſeems, to authoriſc 
Opinion of theſe Pagan Authors. They ridicule, ſays he 
Eircumcifion' as practiſed by our Anceftors, though it as! 
eſteemed by other Nations, and particularly by the Egypt 
Whg cacel all the Nations in the Univerſe, for their My 
tude and Wiſdom. ,, Theſe Proofs. are. ſufficiently firong, a 
ne uſe of Circumcifion, among the Egyptians, before it 
.praftiſed by the Feres ; and yet the latter pretend that 
received it from Abrabam, who was immediately enjoinel 
by God. This Opinion is received by almoſt all the ms 
Divines. Mr. Saurin, who has endeavoured' to ſupport it, 
the utmoſt of His Skill, frankly owns, that if the profound Dip 
tions of t be learned, wwbo have fought after the Origin and Cu 
#his Rite, baue ſemetimes afforded us great Light, their Speculat 
| have likewiſe often convinced us, of the Want of Utility in their 
Bours, in as much as they bave furniſhed us with Motrwes to ſup 
.our Judgment concerning this Matter. Diſcours Hiſtoriq; Cril 
 Theolog. & Moraux ſur les Evenement les plus memorab. du). 
du N. Teſtament, Tom. I, Diſcours 15. P. 250. 
*I evill puniſh all them. which are circumciſed with the! 
circumciſed,” Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and. the Childra 
Ammon and Moab, > * RE em. cb. ix. v. 
'Þ+ Plurina Auctores conſentiunt, orta per /Egyptum Tabe, | 
Corpora faedaret, Regem Occhorim, adito Hammonis 0rad 
: remedium petentem, purgare regnum, & id Genus Hominun, 
inui ſum Deis alias in terras auebere juſſum. Sic conguiſitun 
lectumg; wulgus, e, vaſtis locis relictum fit, cœteris 
lachrymas torpentibus, Moſen unum exſulum monmiſſe, nc 4 
Deorum Hemi numvd qpem expe&arent, ab utriſſ; deſerti, ſe 


0) Diodor. Sicul. Lib. IV. p. 24. 2 
(e) Ebil, de Circumciſ. p. 14. 
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circuma the Scripture did not determine our Belief, 
1s of ce, Madam, how difficult it would be to ar- 
Fes Dl at any Certainty among ſo many different 
rkable ( jons. The Few Authors aſſert Facts, 
e of then are contradicted by the Eyptians; the Ap- 
d of Rep ance of Truth ſeems to be on the fide of the 
plow r, but Religion ſpeaks in Favour of the 
and geti ES: os NS 


: "- 
ne their | 


ie Dei 


T. V. Of the Partiality of  Hiftorians pres 
diced in Favour of their own Nation and Relis 


* ion. | | „ 
eat Autho 1 3 a 9 
- authori HE Partiality of Hiſtorians, and- the rm 
ke Opinion that moſt of them have for their 
the E n Country, or Se, is one of the principal Ob- 
1 —_ ee, which hinders. us from finding in their 


ritings the exact Truth of Facts which they 
ate. The fame things are repreſented ſome- 
es by two Authors of diſtinguiſhed Merit, in 
anner ſo different, that we are aſtoniſhed to 


apport it, R . 7 : 
found Di the wide Difference of their Sentiments. If 
- _ vere not obliged to ſubmit to the Deciſions 
err ecu S f ; . 15 walk 
1 in the, tbe Scripture, pray, Madam, judge what = 
otrwes to ſu | 2 3 5 ſhou b 
liſtoriq; Cri FF C0 
norab. du VS ut Duct cælzſti enederent, primo cujus auxilio cradentot, fræ- 
: es miſerias pepuli ent. 1 by 
ed with the at” is 0k, That almoſt all Authors, agree in this 
the ChiliraWoint, That Egypt being infested with the Leproſy, King 
ch. ix. v. MPerberis, by the advice of the Oracle at Amon, drove them 
tum Tabe, but of his Country, as a uſeleſs Rabble, and hated by the 
monis Ora ods, They add, that when they were diſperſed in the 
; Hominun, ilderneſs and had loft all their Courage, Mofes, one of their 
conguyttun caders (a), adviſed them, not to expect any Succour from: 
fit, ceteris he Gods of the People, who had forfaken "them, but to, 
wiſſe, ne ollow him as a czleftial Guide, who would conduct them out 


leſerti, ſel t Danger.“ Tacir,” Hiſt. Lib. v. This Tranſlation is done 
5 m that of Mlancourt. | . | 

a) This is not according to the Original ; for it is there, 
les one of the Exiles, Manetbo fays, one of the Lepers, | | 


. 


44 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
ſhould think of that Paſſage in the Bible, whe 
it is faid, that the Mraelites being ready to 
for Thirſt in the Wilderneſs, Moſes cauſes Wai 

to guſh out of a Rock that he ſmote with a Ry 
See here how Tacitus relates that Fact. Nothing 
flicted them ſo much as want of Water; 
were ready to die for "Thirſt, and laid themſcl 
along the open Plain, when a Herd of wild Aft 
returning from Paſture, went directly to a R 
covered with ſhady Trees; Moſes followed then 
conjecturing there might be ſome graſſy Soil, 
found great Plenty of Spring-Waters s. 
As the Mind is always touched with the 4 
pearance of Truth, and ſpontaneouſly falls in wi 
that which is natural, if Moſes were only a me 
Hiſtorian, the moſt Votes would be in favour 

Tacitus. But none of the Jews world alter the 
Opinions; they. are inflexible with regard to th 
Hiſtorians; and their Vanity is more flattered, | 

ſuppoſing that their Fathers were ſuccoured 
the Wilderneſs by the immediate Hand of Ht 
ven, than by a means that happened in the ca 
mon Courſe of Things. 5 
All other Nations have this ſame Foible wi 
the Fews; and they willingly adopt all Even 
that tend to make them famous. An IHiſtori 
who would pleaſe, and get Readers, is obliy 
to: accommodate himſelf to this pernicious Uf 

Quintus Curtius is not afraid to ſay, that he wil 

many Things, that he cannot believe. Zquid 
Plura tranſcribo quam credo, nam nec adfirmare ju 


Sed nibil eque quam inopia agus fatigabat ; jamg; l. 
Frocul exitio totis campis procubuerant, cum Grex Aſinorum d 
Aium 2 paſtu in Rupem nemore opacam concęſſit; N ped 
Jecturã borbidi ſoli, largas aquarum wenas appulit. Hift, Lib, 
I cannot but wonder, that this Fragment ſhould be preſe 

to our Time, and that the Monks have not diſpatched it, 
the Reign of Ignorance, as they have done by many Manuſc 
either ſuppreſſing or caſtrating them. £9 


s 7 
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le, We quibus dubito, nec fubducere que accepi. The 
dy to Caution that Quintus Curtius takes to ſay, that 
ſes Wall elating Things he does not believe, he will not 
ith a Re Reaſons to prove them, does guard him from 
ſothinz Blame that has been caſt upon him, that he 
ter ; given into extravagant Opinions, and retited 
themſcl rather Ike a Poet, and Declaimer, than an 
J to ̃ ii DC 
to a Re he Greek Hiftorians, and particularly Hero- 


wed then 5 have. been often taxed with ſpeaking too 
Soil, A ourably upon all Occafions of their own Coun- 
1 The Latins have been reproached with the 
the e. And we ſee in our Days what Extrava- 
ils in wi e many Writers fall into, when ſpeak 
ily a me their own Nation. An Hiſtorian, who is rec- 


ed neither very exact, nor very honeſt 
forbear crying out againſt the Folly of thoſe 
thors who writ the Panegyric rather than the 
> of Charles the Fifth+. Not content with 


' favour 
alter thy 
rd. to the 
ittered, | 


coured. Hing related many Prodigies, they aſſure us, 
d of Fl the Sun ſtopped his Courſe, to give the In- 


alifts Time to defeat the Duke of Saxony and 
Proteſtant Army intirely, in the Year 1547. 
] Sandoval, Biſhop of Pampelione, and Hiſtorio- 


| the cat 


oible w 


all Even her to Philip III. after having certified this 
Hiſtora s ſays, that the Sun was ſeen that Day during 
is obig Battle of the Colour of Blood, in Spain, 
tous U ce, Ttal and Germeny, He ſpeaks of this Mi- 
it he wie as being an Eye-Witneſs ; and the Com- 
- Equid People, to this Day in Spain, are perſuaded 
mare fi e Truth of the Facqggt. 

1 n . 


; nf; 
Aſinorum 4 
tus Moſes, 
Hiſt. Lib. 
d be preſe 
ſpatched it 
y Manuſqiſ 


Q. Curtio ---- non. defutre gui objicerent quæſiti interdum 
mmenta candoris, et numerorum uſum pauld. intemperantiorem, 
{+ - + Famian. Strad. Prol. III. Lib. 11. p. 265. 
Father Maimbourg in his Hiſtory of Lutberaniſm. 
e CGR 20, os TREO e Diane 1h eee 


— 
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You. ſee, Madam, what is dene to authai 
| ingly the Opinion of the renewal of a! 
on that God formerly wrought for his pe 
War People! Such 988815 are contrary to | 
| ; 2 weak Minds may fancy, that ſeeing 
Was believed, and is ſtill believed, in ſome Pe 
of Europe, that the Sun ſtopped his Courſe 
Charles LV. it might be believed heretofore 
Aſia, that the Sun ſtood ſtill at the Com 
of Jaſbus. The Authority of the Hiſtorian, 
certifies this Miracle, that happened in the 
teenth . heightens the Parallel; he v 
Biſhop, a Perſon of Diſtinction, and a Judge 


| wm Ie: Sable by God himſ elf. 


SE er, vi. Hiforiams Au + FEY Pubs 
Prodigies. : 


> Names of Mirae, w which Hl 
4 L inter in their Writings, lead us 
Kan eee ge of the Truth, Extraordit 
Events 2 are ſo many dark Cn which d 
ceal the true Cauſe of a Multitude of Facts. 

the antient Latin and Greek Hiſtorians, we 
that Sacrifices, the Entrails of Victims, or co 
crated Pullets occaſion and decide the Gain or 
of an Em mgire, and. the ya e of a Ki 


| y. Oracle: 'T'do not q 
tion but that they were deere but I w6 
gladly know whether or no any great Credit 
given to them; whether or no their Anſwers i 
not according to the Preſents that were mad: 
chem? or whether their ambiguous Senſe wa! 
made uſe of to lead or inveigle the giddy M 
* 2 There is no * to be made, but 
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17. i 
„ autho&y who conſulted them put no Confidence in 


al of a \ 


m; and if it had been in their Power, per- 
his pet 


ps they would have treated the Authors of them, 


7 to Ma Roman General once treated the conſecrated 
at ſeeiny hickens. 1 FEY 5 


When the Ancients. ſpeak of a Miracle, and 
ribute ſome remarkable Event thereto, I wiſh 
ey had explained to us how it produced it, and 
ſolved us particularly, whether or no ſuch an 
rent was brought about by a ſupernatural Cauſe, 
a common one, occaſioned by the Idea and Im- 

e Weeſſion of a Miracle upon the Minds of the People 
a Judge Army. It ſeems as if they were ſolicitous to 
ert theſe Prodigies, only to make their Hiſto- 
the more venerable. Even Livy, a Writer of 
h great Reputation, a Genius of ſuch Judgment 
d Underſtanding, has given us an inſupportable 
dmpilation of all the pretended Miracles *, that 
ll re believed by the ſuperſtitious Pagans. For 
which His Cauſe it was, that St. Gregory condemned 
lead us WW Works to be 'burned, as containing a vaſt 
xtraordinWumber of Prodigies and ſurprizing Events, the 
whi lief whereof was contrary to the Catholick Faith. 
vy was under a Neceſſity of writing after this 
anner; the public Regiſters, and the Works of 
> Hiſtorians, who preceded him, were full of 
ſe chimerical Viſions. He could not leave 
m out without giving great Offence to the 
Sometimes he puts the Elements into the greateſt Confu- 
„ and afterwards, . makes a Cow bring forth a Horſe ; ſome- 


Ws Statues ſweat Blood ; at others there is a Shower of Stones, 
e will credit him, or rather the Hiſtorians, from whom he 


ſome P. 
Courſe | 
retofore 


of a Ki 
of Hero 
do not 0 
but I wo 
t Credit 


.n{wers i ows theſe idle Tales. In locum Marcelli, ubi * magi- 
rere made tu abdicavit, ſuffeftus Fabius, Maximus tertium. re atſit 


e was ; ad finueſſam. Bes equulcum it, figna lanuvii ad 
enſe wa an Pp cre manavere : e * id Tem- 
giddy M Le- 05 quem imbrem, novendi ali, ut afſolit, frown, 
de, but + Ceteraque prodigia cum cura expiata, Tit, Liv, d. 

ib. 3. p. 114. Edit. Franel. 1588. | SEES 
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People, who were as ſuperftitious in his Time, 
they had been in former Ages. We may fy 
that the Errors of our Fathers are the Source 
ours, and that ours will augment thoſe of 0 
Children. Almoſt all the Roman Catholic Hiſt 
rians' abound with Puerilities and pious Ching 
rat +, which render their Works contemptiblet 
Men of Senſe; and herein the French ſeem to u 
Kos ep | , 0 ED ; WII 

F The Hiſtorians, who in theſe latter Times have had gr 
Reputations, have not been more abſurd with relation 
Prodigies and Miracles than Livy, Without ſpeaking of Man 
bourg, and many other Writers acknowledged to be Authn 
of no Credit, I ſhall content myſelf with quoting Pere D' 
leans, who in one Action which happened between the Spun 
ards and Mabemetans, has made as many Miracles as the | 
man Hiſtorians. I ſhould be glad to know why we have fe 
ſo few of theſe Prodigies in the four laſt Centuries : Men my 

| kill one another as much as they pleaſe without the pecul 
Interpoſition of Heaven; the Angels are not ſent now to 
terminate the Mahometans, the Elements are not thrown int 
Confuſion to deſtroy the Saracens, Is it becauſe the Perſon 
in favour of whom Miracles were wrought, were more hone 
than we are at preſent? Thoſe who are acquainted with Hiſtay 
certainly will not maintain any ſuch Opinion. Let's hear the 
what Pere d' Orleans fays, and we ſhall fee whether moden 
Hiftorians have been more reſerved than the antient, vil 
regard to Miracles. Alcamen le no time, be cauſed the il 
Battalions to advance towards the Cavern, and when he wn 
near enough, be ordered thoſe Goths to be attacked that i 
Leh ra tbemſelves. They ſent a Shower of Stones and Arroul 
#which would baue over-whelmed them, if, by a Miracle, whil 
.all Hiftorians afſert, their Arrows bad not returned back again 
thoſe who let them fly ; and this — inviſible Hand, ſo thi 
the Moors only felt the Strokes, Many were killed and otbn 
Twounded, A pannick Fear ſpread through the my, and in pn. 
Portion as they were affrigbted, Pelagus and bis Men percerod 
themſehves ar.imated 2vith freſh Courage. They ſallied out of ther 
Caverns like raging Lions, and charged the Infidels-with ſo mut 
Valcur and Succeſs, that they left about twenty thouſand dal 
2 "the Field of Battle. The General continued there, the ro 
„gbr for Refuge on the Top of the Mountain Auſena, unde 


RT lh hich" the Cave bad been dug that Pelagus | bad occupi; 


1 


4 7 but the Fugitives could not eſcape thoſe whom the Gothic Print 
0% _ bad ſent after tbem. Some <vere killed by the Edge of the Sword 


Q. . "i and — drove to the Banks of the River Deva: ben 


4 
1 10 | 
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"ime, Mich che Spaniards; for it is as ridiculous to ſay, 
may ſat the Walls of  Angoulime, in the Reign of 
ource his I. were built, in an inſtant, through the 
: of iraculous Efficacy of a little Vial *, as to make 
ic Hiſk e Sun ſtand ſtill, during the Engagement of the 
s Ching perialiſts with the ProteſtanW s. 
ptiblet The Writers, who have tranſmitted to us the 
m to History of the Croiſados; have filled it with ſo 
ui any Miracles, and ſo contrary to Reaſon, that 
© had oY is ſuperfluous to ſhew how falſe and ridicu- 
relation Ius they were. Who can believe, that Celeſtial 
g of Ma Httallions, clothed in white, came down from 
— Bro. eaven to aſſiſt People, whoſe firſt Intention was. 
the Spulfffdeed good, but whoſe Actions to obtain it were 
as the wicked, that moſt of them, without Fear or 
'< en morſe, perpetrated the worſt of Crimes. The 
the peculſpople, who lived at that time, had their Minds 
now to ed with Notions of Enchantments, Prodigies, 
| . [itchcrafts and Miracles; that was the Taſte 
more bon the Age; and Authors, who writ the Actions 
with Hit illuſtrious Perſonages made uſe of the Romanti, 
4 ·[¶E. e. From hence we have the incredible Hifi 
tient, vi ies of Renaud, Armidas, c. which have been 
_ che ewed of late by the Halian Poets. 
3 Pe #4 dee here how a celebrated Theologian ſpeaks of 
and Arr Taſte, that reigned in thoſe Times; + this was 


ſiracle, ubid 
{ back again) 
Hand, ſo tba 
ed and ofben 
„ and in pn. 
Men perceive 
ed out of tba 
with ſo mil 


Fault,” or rather the injudicious Simplicity of many 
he Ancients 3 that they imagined they wanted 
gance in writing the Actions of illuſtrious Per- 
, if, for the Ornament of their Stile, as they 
engaged in a Defile betwween a cragay Rock and the Bank 


rhouſand dll. River, the Earth ſuddenly fell drwn and buried them in 
there, the 4 Revolutions d' Eſpagne, &c. Tom. I. p. 46. 
— ” 4 Feius de Hiſtoricis Latinis, p. 999. 5 
ad OC b 


Hoc erat antiquorum plurimorum vit um, vel potids quæ- 


Gothic * fine. judicio fimplicitas, ut in clarorum virorum geſtis ſcri- 
of the S400: ſe minds exiſtimarent elegantes, niſi ad 'ornatum, ut 


Deva: uber 


Fi pant, ſermonis poeticas ' fiftiones, vel aliquid eatum fimile, 
i $f 


cerent, & conſequentèr vera falſis committereat, 


| 5 , bh 
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thought, they did not bring in poetic PFiftians, or fu 
thing like them, into their Narrations, ind thas mi 
a Mixture of Truth and Lyes. The Belief of k 
digies and miraculous Events had feized the Ii 

ation of the People fo ſtrongly, and carri 
them to ſuch ee that in the nin 
Century, Agobard, Biſhop of Liane, veeit-a Bu 
to put a ſtop to the Courſe of ſuch ridiculous $ 
perſtitions. So great -a Polly, (ſays that Pre 
has ſeized the beſotted World, that Chriftians 5 

Believe thoſe Abſurdities, that beretofore:na * 
ricus een n hove e 151 Credit t to A. 


$£CT. yn. th « Opinion 2 
"i rian of a 2 Kg n A roi 


2 is true, that for thee two or three C. 
turies paſt, Hiſtorians are much more modi an 
rate in the Article of Miracles. Some have en 
rejected thoſe that are recorded by the Ancien un 
Hey they have fallen into e Fault as d 
gerous to the Verity of Hiſtory. They ſve 
rather to be Advocates and Defenders of. certi Mat 
Parties, than faithful Recorders of what has pale 
The Differences in Religion, and the various $% 
timents thereupon, which for ſome Centuriesb 
| divided Europe, have cauſed as much Confuli 
in modern Hiſtory, as the Ancients have left 
* theirs 1. Whenever a Catholick Author wri 
a Hiſtory, it is immediately contradicted by | 
different Sects of Proteſtants f. The fame Fai 
the ſame Events are bak in a different Liebt 17 


ir F 

| Tanta Jam Kultitia oppre ſſit n . ut e gr. 
4 a bſurde res credantur a e duales ae ad ed a 
dum non poterat 0 2 ſuadere Paganis. oba oint 


+ The Hiſtori Lurberaniſin and Cle. by Moi 1 ſona] 
| Kae. , and Juriew, tent 


Et 
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'haraters of Perſons are entirely unlike. Each 
hinks he has Right, Truth and Reaſon on his 
ide, and quotes Authors to ſupport his Opinions, 
The Author, who is contradicted, Appeals to the 
udgment of his Reader ; he cries out againſt 
he Diſingenuity of 'his Antagoniſt, and makes 
ſe of opprobrious Language, which ſerves only to 
arken the Diſpute ; and we know as little of the 
atter in Queſtion, when we have read his Book 
hrough, as when we began it. There are ſome 
ww Authors *, which ſeem exempt from Partia- 
ty; but they are taken roundly to Taſk for it 
y the zealous Writers of their Party. They 
anage at leaſt their part ſo well, that if they 


- Hi o not prove them guilty of Errors, they em- 
ion. roil the Truth, and darken the Evidence of Facts. 


If we may believe Sleidan, Luther lived and 
ied as one of God's Ele ; but moſt of the R- 
van Catholid Writers make him a Debauchee, 
d a poor miſerable Creature. There is no Me- 
ium between theſe oppoſite Extremes. What 
to be believed in this Variety of Opinions? 
very one follows the Writers of his own Sect. 
ut this does not clear up the Truth; it rather 
dens a way to further Doubts and Uncertainty . 
I defy the moſt judicious Man, who ſhall read 
ithout Prejudice the different Hiſtorians of the 
eformation in France, to be able to paſs an 
* Monſ. de Thou. Wy 1 
1 tl, Wt Hiftory of Charles V. : | 1 
d by | There is this Inconvenience to be borne with, when we 
ad Books, that are written by Perſons attached to a Party, 
at we cannot diſcover the Truth therein. Facts are diſ- 


iſed, 'The Reaſons for both Sides are not related with all 
ir Force, nor Exactneſs. And that which would tire out 


8 ut e greateſt Patience is, that we muſt read a great number of 
4 ad 0 rd and opprobrious Terms, which grave Men uſe, who fi | 


Point of Doctrine, or a conteſted Fact, engage in a downright, 
ſonal Quatrel, La Bruyere's Characters, or Manners of the 
cnt Age, p. 171. a : > . 


* 
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52 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
exact Judgment upon, the principal Facts. Eve 
St. Bartholomew's Day loſes ſomething of its Hor: 
ror and tragic Appearance, in many Roman Cz 
tholic Writers. As to the Characters of the lead. 
ing Men of the different Parties, ſuch as th 
| Guiſes, the Montmorancies, the Condes, and the 
Chatillons, it is impoſſible to make a Judgment 
of them from the Authors, who writ in thei 
times“; thoſe have writ their CharaQers fine... * 
ſeem to come pretty near the Truth, and take 
juſter Medium. But they always expreſs ſome 
what of the Genius of their Party; and in ſpit 
. . {Gs > OR: rrty! 


In writing Hiſtory, its difficult to avoid having the fan: 
Averſion for our Enemies, as if we were at open War wil 
them; even the ancient Hiſtorians are blameable, for havin 
- given too great a vent to their Paſſions, In reality, it is m 
Opinion, that if the Puric Wars had been deſcribed by ſony 
_ African Authors, in ſuch a manner as it probably was dowfÞ2eref 
before the Deſtruction of Carthage, we ſhould ſee therein De 
ſcriptions of Battles very different from thoſe in Livy and othe 
Roman Hiſtorians, Theſe always cauſe a Victory to be gain cordi 
on their pwn fide, by a leſs number of Soldiers, by the Co 
rage and Conduct of their Commanders, and the good Diſcipluy 
of their Armies 3 who can doubt but the oppoſite fide afſerte 
directly the contrary ? The ſame Contrariety might have pw ndam 
bably been obſerved, in the Reſolutions taken by the Senate 
Carthage, which might have been accompanied, with as mud 
Reaſon and Equity, as there was Injuſtice in that of Ron 
And if there had remained to our Times what might have be: 
written in Favour of each Side of the two contending Partie 
it may be ſuppoſed that the Juſtice of the Cauſe would not han 
been found always on the fide of Succeſs 5 as it now appen ens n 
through the Misfortunes of the Vanquiſhed, whoſe Writiny 
have been ſuppreſſ-d with their Liberty and Empire, For thou nde u 
the Hiſtorians of both Republics, might agree in the princii I metir 
Events, fach as the taking of Towns, gaining of Battles, med 
others Facts of the like kind, yet it is out of Queſtion, th 
the Reaſons of their Determinations, the Means of putting the 
"= Execution, and the Circumſtances of all Events, would ht 
been repreſented in a different manner, according to the pi 
© ticular Genius of each Writer, who would uſe his utmoſt Sil 
to throw the Blame on the Side of the Enemy. La Mal 
. de Vayer, Diſcours ſur I' Hiſtoire, Sc. Tom, I; p. 341, Edit 
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The Impartial Piiloſopher, 53 
their AﬀeQation for the Love of Truth, we 
e by what Spirit they are animated. There are 
>w who applaud the Virtue of their Enemies, 
ithout adding thereto ſome malicious Correc- 
ve *; ſo that to come. at the Truth of a Fact, 

2 I | "Px; 8 


* The following Judgment that is made, by one of the 
oſt learned Hiſtorians of different Parties; one may perceive, 
hat Precaution he uſed in reading their Works, which he 
joked upon rather as Romances than Hiſtories. | However he 
cepted Thuanus and Mezeray out of that Number. I own 
ſeldom read Hiſtorians with a View of being inſtructed in 
aſt Events: But only to learn what each Nation and each 
arty has ſaid relating to Affairs. When I read the H ſtories 
the Civil Wars of the laſt Age, compiled by our own Au- 
hors, I find the Proteſtants of France were never in the wrong. 
ut when I read the ſame Wars in Hiſtorians of the oppoſite 
arty, eſpecially if they are Monks or Ecclefiaſticks, I find 
dyſelf tranſported into another Country, wherein I am quite 
ft, The former pretend that the Proteſtants never were the 
ras dont ereſſors, that they bore a thouſand Inſults, and a thouſand 


ein De Juries, before they repelled Force by Force; that they never 
nd othef ad any other Deſign but to obtain the Liberty of ſerving God, 
e gain pcording to the Light of their Conſeience ; that Obedience to their 
the C ful Prince was always among them facred and inviolable; and 
JiſciplinſWat they only endeavoured to prevent the Fury of their Enemies, 
aſſenu ho ſurrounded, the King, or to prevent the Overthrow of the 
nave proffffÞndamental Laws of the Kingdom, as to the Succeflion of the 
Senate M rown, which the Papiſts were determined to deſtroy by the. 


oft infamous and. deteſtable League that ever was heard of, 


as muc ; | 
ut the Monks flatly deny theſe Afertions, The Hugonots 


of Rom 


1ave bel) Fay) took Arms firſt, and conſpired a gainſt the Perſon of 
; Parti" King; they burnt and pillaged the whole Kingdom, with- 
not haft the laft Provocation; every Step they took was with De- 
„ appenſiiens more horrible than can be conceived ; the Papiſts had al- 
WritinW2ys the beſt Intentions in the World; as to Violences, they 
or thdufl ade uſe of very few. in the Places where they were ſtrongeſt ; 
princiWmetimes, indeed, the Inſolence and Impiety of the Hereticks, 
ttles, med them with a juſt-Indignation, but the Hiſtorian ſlides over 
tion, tu in two or three Words, The Maſſacre of St. Bartholomezo, 
ting theſes a prudent, neccffary and lawful AR, to be beforehand with 
ould he Admiral de Charillor, who had refolved' to cut the Throats 
the puff all the Papiſts. 5 mire nds C 
moſt SU After this, is it not Labour loſt to read ſuch Hiſtories ? For 
La Mal on the one hand, good Senſe obliges me to. diſtruſt a Hu- 

| dnot Hiſtorian, and to ſuſpect either not to have fathomed 


„ Edit, | 
15 5 ae pernicious Deſigns of his Party, for want of Piſcernment, 
| ps” . | and 


; x 
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&4 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
or the Juſtneſs and Certitude of a Character, ioo 
we ſhould make uſe of the Maxim of Fo/ephu h. 
with regard to our late Hiſtorians, we ſhould ne- uf 
ver be able to draw any Certainty from their hat 
Writings. That Fewifh Author's Maxim is this, Meg 
The true Mark and Prof of the Certainty of ainhe 
Fat, is the uniform Agreement of all theſe that 
have writ thereupon *, So long as there are Monk 
to write Hiſtory, I am afraid we ſhall never met 
with this uniform Unanimity. _ | he 


SECT. VII. The ridicubus Fly of the Hiſtory Mine 
or Annals, of all the different Orders of Mentis. hei 


. ridiculous Annals, and fabulous Hiſto- abo 


concealed certain Circumftances, which would have juſtifie 
he bad falſy imputed to them things uHHhad 


contrary, thoſe whom he looked upon as Here. 

ticks, were animated only with the Spirit of Rage, Fury ui tor 
Impiety. If I was allowed, who am of that Religion, to dou. 
the Fidelity of a Miniſter who has wrote a Hiftory, with mul S 
greater Reaſon 1 may be allowed to fuſpect the Fidelity of ll Juc 
Ecclefiaftick, whether Secular or Regular, well knowing tc. 
a Catholick allows himſelf the like Liberty to doubt leſs ta 55 
Fidelity of an Ecelefiaſtick than that of a Miniſter. You m 6 
perceive, Sir, that I have too much Foundation not to exp apP 
any thing in'a Hiftory, but the Spirit, the Prejudices, the i 
tereſts, and the Taſtes of the Party on whoſe Side the Hiſt 
rian writes, Critique generale de I'Hiftjre du Calviniſme, p. 1 
2 Tie uh Ader Is rana iger er wep 59 
' durwy dwrarric Tara Nνναννν a οαοοντν, Vera fiquidet 
f a eiſdem Rebus omnes eadem d:all 

Joſepb. contra Appion. Lib. I. p. 103 
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I do not think one can - tranſmit to Poſteriy 
more fooliſh Stuff than is contained in the Book 
 Intituled, Les Conformitez de St. Frangois aur ot 
Jeſus, Chriſt. This Saint had very remarkabe 
Converſation with moſt ſorts of brute Creatures; * 
he underſtood their Language, and they his. One 
Day as he was gaing to read Divine Service, being 
hindered by the chattering of ſome Swallows, he 
made them this genteel Complement. Siſter Swal- 
lows, faid he, it is now time for me to ſpeak, 
for you have ſaid. enough; hold your Tongues, 
till the Word of God be finiſhed ; and there- 
upon they became ſilent. Another time ſeeing a 
Graſs-hopper, he called to her, and - ſaid, Siſter 
Graſs- hopper! and the little Creature jumping 
upon his Finger, he made her ſing the. Praiſe 
of God. What can be more Nonſenſical than 
this? Can People's Minds be filled with more ti: 
diculous Viſions? And yet as ridiculous as thele 
lying Stories are, they have found Abettors, even 
amongſt People educated in our Academies, and 


brought up amongſt Perſons of Learning *. The ug 
Jeſuit Gazte, (after having certified, that the , 
Child Jeſus came down ſometimes from an Altar, un 
to divert himſelf with ſome little Boys at Play)... 
aſſures us, in the moſt expreſs terms, that a Shed! 
of St. Francis uſed to go into the Quire, as ſoon... 
as ſhe heard the Monks begin to ſing, fell dow ear 
upon her Knees, and ſaluted the Virgin Mo; rn 

1 | F 


This Jeſuit compoſed a Book in two Tomes, entitulef 
_ Pia Hilaria, where amongſt other nonſenſical Stuff, this Sto id « 
bas a diſtinguiſhing Place. Ridebis, Huguenota, ſi fors bac lege 
naſumgue ringens, inpuies, belli Legi] Frendebis, Huguenota, 1 
fors non voles, vivet uigebit veritas, error cadet, Germana Fru. 
ciſei ſoror docilis ideas, frendente te, ringente te, laudabit f v 
Is not this a fine Reaſon, to aſſume an Air of Superforiſ, 7 
ever the Proteſtants ! In reality this is very ridiculous, © Man) 
People intending to defend our Religion, put Weapons into th 


Hands of our Adverſaries. | . + ( 
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ind when the Hoſt was elevated ſhe kiſſed the 
round out of Reſpect thereto. After this I do 


abe ot wonder that a Beaſt ſhould have a reaſonable 
cable ul, and be initiated. into the moſt abſtruſe My- 
6 i teries of Religion. They that can perſuade me. 


hat the Child Yeſus will condeſcend to play with 
herry-Cobs, at Blindman's-Buff, or Leap- Frog, 

nay perſuade me to believe any ching. | 

You need not be told, Madam, that ſuch Mi- 

acles want no Arguments to prove that they are 

bſolutely falſe ; they carry with them the Marks 
f Impoſture. Is there any thing fo abſurd, ſo 
ontrary to Religion, and the Spirituality of our 

ouls, as to give to Beaſts Reaſon, and the Know- 
dee. of God, which are the only things that diſ- 

nguiſn Men. from Brutes ? And yet theſe Whim 
es are not ſo aſtoniſhing and ſcandalous, as the 

art that ſome Saints are made to act. I do not 

lieve, that the Superſtition of Idolaters, or the 
piety of Paganiſm ever gave Venus the a 

at a German Monk has given the Holy Virgin &. 
le tells us, that a Prieſt having carried off one 


it the eatrice, who was Door-keeper to a Convent of 
Altar uns, ſhe, before ſhe fled, went to the Foot of 
Flaf Ne Altar of the Holy Virgin, made a ſhort Speech, 

3 id left her the Keys of the Convent. This Nun 


as abſent fifteen Vears, and that after ſne grew 
eary of a debauched Life, ſhe had a mind to re- 
rn to the Convent. That the time ſhe had been 
lent making her Hope that they would not 
ow her, ſhe went to inform herſelf what they 
id of Beatrice; they anſwered. her, that ſhe was 
very prudent Nun, and performed all the Du- 


a Fra: Nes of her Place to Perfection. By this ſhe found 
udatita ih whom ſhe was obliged for the Preſervation of 
eo er . and Fanden 6 to the Altar, the Vir- 


3 gin 


* Celarius, 1 
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gin ſpoke to her thus“: For theſe fiftem Year, | 
have filled thy Place, and done thy ; return 
new 10 thy Poſt, and de Penance, for no body knut 
anything of thy Crime, We may add to theſe in- 
pious Tales, thoſe of St. Maclou, who ſaid Maß 
upon the Back ofa Whale; and thoſe of St. Ma. 
carius, who did Penance for ſix Months for hay. 
ing killed a Flea, or a Gnat that had ſtung him; 
and we ſhall ſee, that Cardinal Beſſarion had juſt 
Reaſon to ſay, that the Stories of the new Saint 
made him very much doubt of the Truth of what 
had been written concerning the old ones. 
For ſome Years paſt, care has been taken to 
purge new Books of theſe monſtrous Tales and 
Puerilities, that rather ſcandalize Men, than at. 
tract them to the Practice of Piety. But not: 
withſtanding this care that has been taken, there 
remains ſtill a great Number of Pieces, the read 
ing of which cannot be too much decried. You 
have read, Madam, a Collection of Miracles « 
the bleſſed _ 3 ee of Perſons an 
actually perſuaded of their Reality, and yet no- 
thing is more evident than te. thy 550 falſe 
Tf it ſhould happen, that France ſhould general) 
embrace Fanſeniſm, all the ridiculous Compilen 
of the Freaks of the Convulſionaries would pak 
for Authors of an inexpugnable Authority; ani 
however they are deſpiſed now, our Children and 
Grand- Children would be ready to facrifice thei 
Lives in Defence of them. I do not thin 
the Ridiculouſneſs of the miraculous Operation 
of St. Paris can be better exploded than the 


, 


* Fego per quindecim annos abſentiæ tua officium tun 
ſopplevi : revertere nunc in locum tuum, & pcenitentiam 25 
Hula nullus hominum novit enceſſum tuun. 
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ar; Ice done by the Author of the Teil Letters . 
etum And really Banter and Contempt are the only 
tous eapons that ought to he made uſe of in com- 
e im. Ppatting ſuch Viſions. It would be an Affront to 
Mak he human Mind, to think it capable of falling 
Ma: Into ſuch Errors, if it were not driven into 4 3 
har yy a frenetic Fury, that deprives it of the uſe af 
him; Reaſon. The common People of Paris believe 

d jul n St. Paris; but a great many of thoſe, that in- 


ſpire the People with this Veneration for the 
anſeniſt- Deacon, do not believe in God. They 
ate the Jeſuits, and that is enough for them to 


en w canonize their Enemy. If the Jeſuits ſhould take 
s anda Fancy to make ſome Saint of their ſort, be 
an at ¶ could eaſily paſs amongſt the People of their own 


Party, but he would be thought by the Janſeniſts 


there the Reverſe of St. Paris. | : 
e read: Do you think, Madam, that a Man, who ſhall 
YoulWead two hundred Years hence the Hiſtorians of 


heſe different Parties, will be able to judge what 
ons ar true? Eſpecially if the Janſenifts ſhould one Day 


yet no- Net the upper hand. With what Vehemence, not 
e falſe o ſay with what Fury, have the Gentlemen of 
enerali ens, and Montpellier, wrote againſt each other? 
mpilen Both have Certificates. and credible Witneſſes to 
1d paliffWuthorize their Opinions, both appeal to Heaven 
ty; ani o judge of the Rectitude of their Sentiments, and 


8 De both 


ds eee e 
A Jewiſh Letters, Lett, VI. p. 539 
| (4) The Aber Beckeran, — 
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both inſpire their Partizans with a firm Belief, 
You ſee in the preſent Diſpute, a Sample of that 
of the Proteſtants. Weare in the Condition now, 
that our Grand- children will be one Day be in, 
They will have - as. much Difficulty to find out 
the Truth of Facts, as, we have to make a juſt 
N E of the Even ts, that happened in 0 
eign of Francis . and bis Succeſſors. = 5 


SECT. IX. The true Cauſes my an Evie" are 


- often unknown to H. . 


\O all theſe Difficulties, which : are ond! in 
Hiſtory, you may add, Madam, the little 
Eeledge that Writers very often have of the 
principal Cauſe, that occaſions. a War, a Peace, 
. or a Treaty, which they are ſpeaking of. The 
_ greateſt Enterprizes have ſometimes no other Mo- 
tives, than the Jealouſy of a Coquette, the Am- 
bition of a Favourite, or the particular Hatred 
of a Minifter againſt bis Prince. Politicians con- 
found themſelves in their Reaſonings, to find out 
a Thing which cannot be diſcovered. They argue, 
and even make whole Books to explain the Cauſes 
of a War, which perhaps was undertaken and 
continued on the moſt common. Motives ; and 
if it ſhould at laſt appear, that the Jealouſy or 
Revenge of a Woman, or the treacherous Sanc- 
tity. of a Confeſſor, had ſet them to work, they 
would be equally the Subject of Laughter, who 
were ſuch Fools to engage in the War, and they 
who had beat their Brains to ſo little Purpoſe to 
find out the Cauſes of it. 
. The Expedition of Francis I. into the Milane, 
is one of the greateſt Enterprizes, that France ever 
epgaged in, and Colt, Ne: the moſt. 2 2 if. we 
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ief. ¶ may believe Brantome, it was occaſioned only by 
that the Intemperance of Francis I. and the Debau- 
W, chery of the Admiral de Bonnivet. See here what 
in, that Author ſays of it. The Admiral de Bonni- 
out vet was the only Man that adviſed Francis J. to 
juſt No the Alps, not Jo. much for the Good and Service 


of his Maſter, as to ga to ſee a very teautiful Lady 
at Milan, . who had. been his MAiſtreſs ſome: Years be- 
ire, and had given him a Pleaſure, which he had 
2 mind to taſte again. I had, continues he, this 
tory rom a great Lady of that Time; and even 
that he had recommended the Lady to the King. 
Name was Signora Clarice, and was reckoned 


are 


d in None of the moſt beautiful Ladies then in Italy. He 
ittle Bi ai/ed the King's Inclinations not only to ſee her, but 
the lie with her; and that was the principal Cauſe, 
ace, I bongh it be fo little known, of that celebrated Ex- 


edition. Thus one half of the World knows not how 


Vio- be other lives; for we often imagine things to be, 
\m- bat they are the reverſe ; and the Powers above, 
tred e now all Things, may well laugh at u. 
on- Do not you think this a fine Motive, Madam, 


or ſhedding the Blood of ſo many unhappy Sol- 
liers, and ruining; a brave People by exceflive 
axes, and reducing a Kingdom within an Inch 


and f Deſolation, to have a [Night's Lodging with 
and P:2nora Clarice? I own, Madam, that a fine Lady 


sa noble Prize; but it is carrying the Thing 
ery far, to put all Europe into a Combuſtion for 
he ſake of her. It is renewing the War of 
Trey, and commencing a long Siege for a leſs Oc - 
aſion than Menalaus had; for he demanded his 
wn Wife, but Francis I. went in queſt of ano- 
her Man's. Wherein then conſiſted the Policy 
ff this French Monarch, by which it appears, that 


ever Nhe famous Battle of Pavia was only the Con- 
12 9 a.þ . „ * 8 ny 
f. we quence of. an imaginary Intrigue with a Lady, 
may 1 Ci > "A | £ a occaſioned 
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occaſioned: the debauched Conduct of Admit 
ral Bomivet his Miniſter and'Confiderit? ' 
If we could unravel the true Caufes of many 
of the Events that happened in our late Wars, 
what amorous Intrigues, horrid Jealouſies, and un- 
bounded Ambition ſhould we not diſcover! We 
are aſſured from good hands, that Women were 
the only Cauſes of the Siege of Lille, the raiſing 
| of that of Turin, and the ſaving of Toulon, No 
Hiſtorian has hitherto ventured to ſpeak his Mind 
thereupon. Who knows whether or no thoſe, 
who ſhall come after us, will have any Notion 
of theſe ſeeret Motives, or whether or no they 
will not believe what has been already written? 
Who can certainly know what paffed between 
the Prince of Cords, Monſieur Turenne, and 
Monfieur Loxnois? He that could penetrate into 
the Springs, which the Jealouſy of that Miniſter 

ſet on Work, one after another againſt the Ge- 
nerals, might diſcover Particulars which perhaps 
would be of more Service to ſet the Actions of 
thoſe great Men in a clearer Light, than all that 
has been faid concerning them. * It would be 
pleaſant to fee how they found out the Secret of 
beating the King's Enemies, and defending them- 
ſelves againſt thoſe he had about him, and who 
endeavoured to procure their Fall or Diſgrace, 
How many. other Generals would have loft. their 
Glory, if it had been known to what Motive 
they owed their Rife? How] many Battles have 
been gained, by the Advice of a fuborned Mini- 
ſer, and a Traytor to his Prince]! How many 
Places yielded up, that might have been eafily de- 
fended ! But thefe Things are concealed behind 
an impenetrable Veil. "Vie 'only What they 
have a mind we ſhould believe, and as Branton 
ſays, the Powers above, who "know all Things, 
may well laugh at us. 
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ECT. x. A Recapitulatiow of the Reaſons of 


OU ſee clearly, Madam, what Neceſſity 

there is to give Credit to Hiſtory, no fur- 
her than as the FaQs it relates are confarmable 
o our natural Light and Reaſon. I have en- 
eavoured toifhow:you the Uncertainty, that An- 
quity has ſpread over the moſt ancient Writings, 
ind the Cauſes of the different Opinions amongſt 


he Writers of our Days. . You may obſerve how 


prejudices and Religion have inſtuenced their Minds, 


und how they have been obliged to accommo- 


ate themſelves to the Taſte of the People . Thus 


t is eaſy for you to conclude, that there is no 
upporting an Opinion taken from the Authority 
df Hiſtory, only ſo far as it is ahſolutely conform- 
ible to Reaſon. Prodigies, Miracles, and Things 
urprizing and contrary to Nature, are Follies and 
allhoods, which the Names of an Author, hows 


ver great he may be, can never render probable. 
Before I go any further, and enter upon a Di- 


uſſion of how few Things we can demonſtrate 


by our natural Light and reaſonable Faculties, I 


vill examine what Credit is to be given to Tra- 
lition, and the Authority of the Learned, to the 
nd that being diveſted of all Prejudices, we may 
ot be hindred in our Progreſs by vain Objections, 


which, when they appear contrary to Reaſon, are 


- leſs to be regarded than the Unceftainty of 
wo 


Ut tecis dicit Synefius in Calvitii Encmio TA. d power 
aFapiadeeto « - K deſpicit 
abe quod 

a0, 
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SECT. XI. . Of the Uncertainty of Traditim, 


and how much the Authority of the People is 1 
be deſpiſed. 


| ſb HE greateſt part of the Facts and former 


Evxents, which are handed down to us onh 
by Tradition, are ſo contrary to ' Reaſon, that 
they ſeem to have an Influence over the reſt; 
and to require that ſhe ſhould give them no Cre- 
dit, till we have deliberately examined them, 
They who throw themſelves upon general Opi- 
nions tranſmitted to us, by the Succeſſion of 
Time, are like the conquered Gladiators, who, 
to ſave their Lives, threw themſelves upon the 
Mercy of the People of Rome, not being able to 
defend themſelves any longer by their Arms. 
This is a Thougłt of Senecas: And indeed there 
is nothing more deceitful and falſe, than the No- 
tions that moſt People have of the Foundation of 
their State, and the firſt Events of their Nation. 
The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and after 


them the French, with all our neighbouring Na- 
tions, have induſtriouſſy applied themſelves to 


tranſmit to their Poſterity a thouſand Chimera 
which they thought would contribute towards mak- 
ing their Country and Religion illuſtrious. From 
hence come the Storiesin the fabulous Dynaſties of 
the*Egyprians, the Hiſtories of the Gods and Demi- 
Gods of the Greets; the Tale of theShe-Wolf that 
ſuckled Remus F and Romulus; that of the Eftab- 
77 e men 
Non faciam quod victi ſolent, ut provocent ad populum : 
noſtris incipiemus armis confligere. Senec. Epiſt. 117. 
+ The moſt illuſtrious Hiftorians, who have ſpoke of the 
Foundation of Rome, have perceived how unlikely what has 
been ſaid of it ſhould be true; but they have been carried 
n by che Stream, and forced to adopt Chimeras, wh'ch 
lattered the Romans," and made them conform to the . 
| Es e e 0 
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ſhment of the Kingdom of the Gauls by the Son of 
Hector; the Deſcent of the ſacred Vial from Hea- 

a EN 8 8 5 ven, 
ff the Pow for whom they wrote, the number of prudent 
nd philoſophical Readers, having been very fmall in every 
Age. Livy well knew, how liable he was to be reproached 


"mer by ſenſible Readers, and ſo he excuſes himſelf as well as he 
on an, and attributes to the Power of Deſtiny and Fate of the 
) Womans, that which ought to be reje*ted as fabulous. Sed 
that V bebatur [ut opinor] fatis tantæ origo urbis, maximique ſecundum 
eſt ; N eorum oper imperii principium, Tit, Liv. Dec. I. Lib I. p. 11. 
Dre. dit, Francfort,” 1588. Plutarch makes uſe of the fame Excuſe, 
o take off the Blame from himſelf, in relating ſo many Tales, 


hich are met with, relating to this Subject in ancient Hiſto- 
ians. There are Perſons, ſays he, who will look upon this 


5 as a Fable, and a; Tale invented at pleaſure. ;z but if we attend 

1 "of | r ; 
o the Power of Fortune, we ſhall not refuſe to give Credit 

vho, hereto, eſpecially if we conſider, that the Romans could not 

the Mare attained to ſo high a Degree of Glory and Power, if there 
E 12d not been ſomething divine and extraordinary in their Origin. 
le ToTlov pain 64 %, igri T6. ,I f Tharus loud, 
rms. . d Ss drehen, Im Tux mw bp Jag ow! me ni wy νν]aup- 
here WH: , a wa Popaicy TPEAATR debe, ws ous 


auh Trou/n GU ge wi Feray TiyZ zpynv NAC . 
"Mt wid winds rap hf, ixavozy, Plutar, in Vit. Romul, 
d. 22. This Reaſoning is not unlike that of the Mabometant, 


o prove that God approves, by the Conqueſts he has enabled 
after hem to make, all the Follies of their Religion. In reality, 


Plutarch and Livy muſt depend greatly on the Complaiſance of 
heir . Readers, when they entertain them under ſo frivolous a 
Pretence, with a thouſand incredible Fables ; thus Perſons of 
udgment and Learning, looked upon theſe Hiſtories as mere 


ales. And how could they give any Credit thereto, fince 
nak- here are famous Hiſtorians, among whom Salluſt is in the 
"rom 'gheſt Rank, who attribute the Foundation of Rome to the 
| Hrejans, who, under the Conduct of ueas, went into Italy 
es of ter the Deſtruction of 7. „ and who united themſelve*_ to 
emi- ne Aborigenes for this purpoſe ? Urbem (a) Romanam, ficut ego 
efcit ear 05 condidere atque habuere initio Trojani, qui nea duce 
| rofug!, ſedibus incertis vagabu ntur, cum bis Aborigenes, genus 
ſtab- dominum agreſte, fins legibus, fins imperiis, liberum atque ſolutum. 
ment is poſtquam in una menia convenere, difpari genere, diſſimili 


Lingua, alli alio more wviventes, incredibile memoratu quam facile 
oaluerint, Sed poſt. uam res eorum civibus, moribus, agris auct᷑a, 


eis proſpera, ſatiſque pollens videbatur, ficuti plerague mortalium 
5] 15 babentur 7 Wd . arta et. Igitur 1 populigue fl - 
carried % Bello tentare, &c. You may ſee in this fingle Paſſage 
8 df Salluſt, a Condemnation of all that ſo many Hiſtorians have 
Genius elated; why then ſhould not we give him the Preference in 


(a) Criſp. Salluſt, Bell. Catil. Cap, VI. 


#5 : 5 : + * 
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ven, dn ee other pious and profane Ah; 
ſurdities, that our Anceſtors teok great Care t 
ineuleate in their Families, and which from Ge- 
neration to Generation are handed down to u 
It was thus, that about the Year 476, the fa 
mous Balylonian Talmud was. cotnpoſed ; an in- 
digeſted Heap of all the Jetiſb Viſions, - compile 
and ſet forth by the Rabbins 4/e and Hamma; *, 
You may be well aſſured, Madam, that if th 
Piece intituled Les Canformites de St. Francoi 
avec Jeſus Chriſt, and fome other Works of h 
F . with "the Life, of Mam Alacague wen 

TR” in one 8 ir _ Far ſur 


daß 


un 1 Matter, who is emed 41 ay on been th 
Roman? Many other Facts in, the Roman Hiſtory 
ecrtain, as that of the Foundation of "A Ae all A 
thors are emmtraditory with regard to Romulus : Nox de th 
"better co che Reign of 2 . 7 
Fa Et 1 is 1 | 1 


Bas Fel Eller 1 te. 


the, 
4 — rg EA ps 85 5 
| „ that they have made ee, ap 
| "pt of preceding Aythors, of of th en 
Ys be true. Hop? 4.7 if 1 uy, . 
neertainty ſtoxy, ane wn enough, - 
role of an Tl Fed, Oba 5. 25 
dent Notions, which will got beat [the Tis of 
Ye The. firſt — * LE um 
ear 188 by Rabbi alla 
« & Repetition, Afterwards Rae, 

g aſfifted by ſome other Jer, made a new Colle 
Judaic Precepts, which was ded to the firſt 3 and: this is * 
is called the Talmud of Feryfalem, - becauſe it was compaſſ 
in that City. In 476 Aft a Het exlary ed this new Col 

wi many other fabulous Stories, ary put. it into the 
Form, in which we now haye. it, This laſt Work is calle 
the lonian Talmud, and is. Hat which tho For comman) 
make uſe of. The Talmud is op! y a Collection of unpoliſhi 
Fables, and a Heap of 'Rabbinical Viſions, which. have na oths! 
e Le the 3 1 ker Tru Tims 
en that was compile binica er on in tl 
Mate, {es W $ B.bl. Ra d a 
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Ab is the Alcoran for Folly and Nonſenſe, and 
e U en equal the Talmud, _ 1 
Ge- It is not in Things that relate to Religion only 
0 uv. at Tradition deceives us. There is little re · 
ard to be given to it alſo in hiſtorical Relations. 
n in uch is the Tradition that was believed in France 
pile n the Time of Ron/ard, that Aſtyanax the Son 
if Hector was the Founder of the French Empire; 
: tend ſuch alſo is the Tradition that is ſtill believed 
ngen many Countries, that there was a Pope Joan; 
f ich alſo. is the Notion of the common People 
went Venice, who firmly believe that they are the 
r ſur· I mmediate Deſcendants of the ancient Trojans. 
da very Nation, every Province, every City has its 
« l n fabulous Hiſtory, founded upon the Autho- 
as m. ity of Tradition. Nay, this may be even ex- 

ended to every Family of Note and Diſfinction, 
ard rhey take their Riſe from ſome imaginary Oe 


* Prom the earlieſt Times, the Vanity of paxticular Perſane 
HOES: Lage Hitory with F beet. It is not only among the 
ubüch h that the Offers, the Moreris, Oe. and all the Inven⸗ 
— ors of fictitious Genealogies, have for the Sake. of Intereſt con- 
TP Bounded true Nobility” w.th the falſe, and corrupted. the Truth 
Brod f Hiſtory z for the ſame thing has * 7 among the Ro- 
t 37790 ant. at which has contributed „ ſays Liey, to Garken 
iſtory, are Funeral Orations, and the falſe. Titles added to 
i mages; every Family being deſirous of attributing all the Glory 
* f great Actions to themſelves, as well as to have been em- 
Mil loyed in the highef# Offices; this Practice has contributed 

a catly to confound the Arens of particular Perſons, and the 


4 ; ublick Monuments. But that which is worſt of all, we have 
57 0 Writer of thoſe Times, which we can confide in: Fitta- 


am memoriam funebribus laudibus reor, faifiſque imaginum Titu- 
| an familiam ad ſe quaeque famam rer um geftarum bonorum- 
2a xi e fallente mendacio tralum. Inde certe & flugulorun ges & 
* bliea morumenta rerum confuſa, nec quiſquam Janqualis temporte 
wan lis ſeriptor extat quo ſatis. certo auctore fetur, Tit, Liv, 
Ded. Lib. VIII. Cap. 40. Cicero, ſays the ſame thing preeiſe- 
auß Theſe N Qrations ＋ N 
d fa our Hiſtory or how many things have they not 
Tims vented, which 8 ? How many fictitious Tri- 
mphs? How many falſe Origins of Families How 2 Ple- 
SS” | ciaps 
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there are twenty that follow the Torrent, and 
whatever the Credulity of ſome Writers may be, 
| theſe Sentiments of the Vulgar reſpected by us, 
Foundation. We run great Riſk of bewildering 
ſelect Perſons; and did not accommodate himſelf 
to the Taſte of the People. Horace , and man 


other great Men, have deſpiſed the Sentiments 0 
the Vulgar. They ſeem to have a Life in Chi 


. ſhe deſignedly ſhuns the Crowd, and is ſuſpected ani 
. | | | defpil 


— 
—_— 


— — es 
— - 
— 


or from one they have no juſt Claim to. If Hiſto 
rians were more careful in the Defence of Truth, 
they would vigorouſly oppoſe theſe fabulous Stories, Ne wc 
But for one that lays open Error and Falſhood, 


conform themſelves to popular Opinions. But 
it ought not to determine our Conduct, nor mak 
which have only erroneous Antiquity for their 


ourſelves by following ſuch bad Guides *. Pn 
the younger ſays, that he conſulted only a fey 


meras and lying Wonders, of which Tradition i 
the fruitful Source, and the greater is their Blind- 
neſs, the more they contemn Reaſon, and are 
afraid to be enlightened thereby. Thus Tut 
ſays, that Philoſophy is content with a few Fudge, 


hated by them; and that they who condemn ani 


beians have become Patricians, only becauſe they bore the ſame 
Name with ſome illuftrious Family. As if, for inſtance, | 
ſhould affirm, that 1 deſcended from M. Tullius a Patrician, wh 
was a Conſul” ten Years after the Expulſion of the King EC 
Quenquam bis laudationibus Hiſtoria rerum noftrarum facta eft men. 
datior, Multa enim ſcripta ſunt Eneis que facta non ſunt, fi 
Triumphi, pluris Conſulatus, genera etiam falſa, & ad Plebm 
tranſitionis, cum homines humiltoris in alienum ejuſdem nominis in. 
funderentur genus : ut fi ego me a M. Tullio qui Patricius Coſi 
Anno, 10. poſt Reges exattos fuit. Cicer, in Brut, Cap. 16. 
Ego enim, non populum advocare, ſed certys eleCtoſqut 
ſoleo, quos intuear, quibus credam, quos denique & tanqua 
ſingulos obſervem, & tanquam non ſingulos time m. 
| | Plin, Epiſt. 17. Lib. J. 
7 Non ego ventoſæ Plebis ſuffragia ven. ; 
= | Hor, Epift. 19. Lib. 
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eſpiſe her have always the Multitude on their 


ile kx. N 
If that illuſtrious Roman had lived in our Times, 


u 

7 ze would have been ſoon convinced that the Mul- 
0d. itude and common People are not only the De- 
and iſers of Learning and Knowledge; he would have 
But ound Partiſans of Ignorance amongſt the Pontiffs 
7 be, nd Senators, and ſtill a greater Number amon 
nake he Courtiers. His Aﬀtoniſhment would yet have 
us een. greater, if he had lived three or four hun- 
ther red Years ago, and had ſeen that a Gentleman 
rin loried in that he could write nothing but his 
Pin en Name, and in thinking that Learning was 
fey i Diſparagement to his Birth. He would have 
mſel bund almoſt as much Ignorance amongſt the 
mam lergy as amongſt the Nobility, and perhaps could 
its ot have ſeen ten Curates in France that could 


Chi. Nonſtrue the Latin of their Miſſal. It was in 
on z oſe Times of Blindneſs and Credulity that the 
ind-reateſt Part of the Traditions, that are now fo 
] ae ocking to Men of Senſe, had their Riſe and 
TulMrigin. Although our Anceſtors had a mind to 


Ages; 
d and 


3 and 
ai 


he ſame 
ance, | 
n, who 

Kings, 


nder Antiquity illuſtrious, it is to their Ignorance 
nd implicit Faith that we are obliged for it: They 
ere the Dupes of the Impoſtors of thoſe Days, 
nd we ſhall be theirs, if we do not ſhake off 
e Yoke, which they have endeavoured to put 
pon our Reaſon, _ 55 - _— 


ECT. XII. Traditions, for the moſt part, are 


= "a founded upon our Prejudices and our Lazineſs. 

Pleben Et? - SY 5 Bp | 
m 1 F we enquire how moſt of thoſe Things, that 
5 1 are handed down to us by Tradition, have 
ectoſquppened ; and how thoſe which are now in 
tanquan . RO 2 „ „ ; 


ih n #7755 5-9 VOoune 
* Eft enim Philoſophi paucis contenta Judicibus; multitu- 
em conſults ipſa fugiens, eique ipſi & ſuſpecta & inviſa, ut 
ſi quis univerſam velit vituperare, ſecundo id populo poſſit 
ere. . Cicer, Tuſcul. II. 


„Lib. 7. 
. Lib. I 
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70 The Inpartial Philoſopher. 
Vogue are like to be tranſmitted to Poſterity ; wiulle 
ſhall -eafily diſcover, - that the Prejudices of oH r 
Youth, and a Lazineſs inherent to a great man 7 
Perſons, are the two e Sources of the p 
pular Opinions, pious Fables and romantic Stor t is 
bich are told us, and whoſe Truth is fathen abi 
upon Tradition. There is nobody who has Rel 
experienced, that when he was young, he heal 
a long Frain of Stories in his Family; whoſe Fil 
hood and Folly he has been ſenſible of ſince Huff 
grew u to Manh : 4 


ood. 
| chers and Grandmothers have a thouſani 
pious Rhapſodies, and as many falſe Anecdotes rea 
their Family, which they tattle in the Ears of theMlicqu« 
Children, "They certify theſe lying Stories, wi Pour 
ſo much Aſſurance of Truth, that moſt Peopt 
cannot but remember and believe ſame of ther 
AW hen. their Children are arrived to a certain Ac 
they tranſmit to them, what they again, in their 
Turn, take care to convey to Poſterity. Thu 
from Age to Age, every Family perpetuates | 
their Deſcendants a certain Number of Lye 
Which paſs for the Hiſtorical Chronology of th 
Houfe. Every Province, and every City has i t 
particular Errors, and the People that live the r 
are generally tainted with them. They commuyM; ch 
nicate the Impreſſions that they receive in the iccree 
Youth, and mutually fortify themſelves in the 
Belief, by the unanimous Conſent of all tholM..; ; 
to whom they are the neareſt allied. Nobo 
durſt undertake to undeceive them, in an Op 
nion which paſſes for a Rule of Faith amo eve 
them; and it would he running too great a RH d 
to oppoſe certain Prejudices too vigorouſly. WE. 
heard a Friend of mine, a Gentleman of Probi . 
and Credit, ſay, that he had like to have be: 2 


% 
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ulled in Pieces by che Populace of St. Maximin *, 
xr ſaying that Mary Magdalene never came into 
P;ovence, and that Te was not her Body that was 
reſerved in cheir Church. What do you think 
t is, Madam, 'that:ſothroughly perſuades the In- 
abitants of St. Maximin, that "they polleſs 'the 
— of Mary Magualme? It is de Monks 
belong to that Chareh r, and amraſs 
Riches by that Story. I do not enter into A 
uffon of the Fast, whether or no da · 
me died in Provence , or in Favlea ; "Bat I: ert, 
hat let the thing be as it well, the Neonks have 
great Reaſon to maintain, than they have her Re- 
ies. How many piaus Traditions have no other 
dource, no other Support, that the private Inte- 
eſt of ſame particular Perſon ? How many Er- 
ors and Superſtitions would be baniſhed RG the 
darth, could one baniſh the Love 


df Riches ? ee: | 


BE. 


* A ſmall Ss in Provente. 

I Inde furor vu quod numina viei noruen 
oOdit -uterque his, cum folos credat babendut 
Eſſe devs, ques 75 calit, ===" - Juvenal Sat. XV. 

t Pere Hardbuin has ridiculed this Fable, invented by the 

Lvarice» of the Dominicans, in the Examination which he made, 

pf the pretended Impoſture of Joinville. It were to be wiſh- 

jd that this Jeſuit had never imployed his Learning, but in 
liſcrediting Fables ſo manifeſt, and not in detracting from 
very thing that is moſt valuable in Antiquity, Conſult on 
his Occaſion the Third and Fourth Time of Cabatltſtick Letters, 
ind the Fourth Part of the Secret Memoirs of the Republick of 
tters, wherein I have ſpoken at large of the Syſtem of this 
eſuit. What follows is his Aſſertion concerning the eſtion 

h Debate. The King --- made a Viſit to the City of in 

Provence to the Honour of St. Mary Magdalen -- and we 

z the Place at Baſme on a very high Rock, where they af- 

rmed. that Saint lived as a Hermit a very conſiderable Time. 

44 i conflat Dominicanos ipſos non niſi Anno 1279. die 4. De- 

mbris inuentum ibi diſcere Corpus S. Magdalene - novem uni: 

. poſt obitum"$, Ludoviei. Et ex illa hand dubie 'inventione 

pit credulitax, gue poſt ea paulatim crevit, Harduini Opera 

aria antig; 'numifmat. Reg. Franc, in Hiß. Joinvillæi 8 55 

adam, Pe 636. Col. 2. 
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4 Lazineſs and Indolence, Vices ſo common 
the greateſt Part of Mankind, are alſo great U 
holders of Tradition. Men had rather believe 
Thing that is told them for a Truth, than prox 
whether it be ſo or no, by a fatiguing Examin 

tion, or painful Study. It is much more ex 

to follow the Current of Things. Thus md 
People ſuffer themſelves to be carried by the Stream, 
and are ingulphed in Error from the -Exampls 
of others. Whoever has a mind to be cured o 
his Blindneſs, muſt follow the Precept of Seneca“, 
and ſeparate himſelf from the vulgar Crowd. 


— * - 
* 


8 E ( 5 wh XIII. Many Traditions take their Rik 
from the Works of the Poets, Orators, and Painters, 


IF we examine into the firſt Origin of man 
1 Traditions, we ſhall ſee, that they often ſpring 
from ſome accidental Thought of a Poet or Ora 
tor. Homer's Gods were the occaſion of all the 
fabulous Stories, which were invented from time 
to time on that Subject among the Pagans. A 
ſoon as the Mobile receive the firſt Impreſſion of 
any Superſtition, they are continually adding new 
Chimeras to the firſt ; and all thoſe Stories, pal 
ſing to Poſterity, gain great Authority by lengti 
of Time, in the Minds of the Weak and Ignorant. 
Nay, in proceſs of Time there will be Authors found, 
who by their Writings will authorize the falſe Tra- 

_ ditions, and record them in their Books as certain 
Facts, that have been acknowledged as Truths for 
many Ages. In ſpite of the Remonſtrances, that 
„%% LS 3 HO Did. 
VUnuſquiſque mavult credere, quam judicare; nunquam de 
vita judicatur, ſemper creditur, verſatque nos & præcipitat tra- 
_—_— manus Error, alieniſque perimus exemplis. Sanabimur, 
fi ſeparemur à cœtu. Sen. de Vita beat. Cap.. 
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Dido makes in Auſonius , concerning the imagi- . 
ary Paſſion the Poets charge her with in favour 

pf Entas, there are Authors in our Times, who 

ave undertaken to demonſtrate, that Virgil's Nar- 9 
ation is founded upon a poſitive Truth, and not 
: Fable invented to pleaſe. Many Hiſtorians thus 
authorize Facts, which never had any Reality but 
n the Poet's Brains, who are permitted to forge 


on 
t U 
eve; 
pron 
mim 
 eah 


— and invent Facts , or alter the Truth to ſerve 
red of eir Purpoſe. | | 


There are beſides a great many popular No- 
ions, and ancient Traditions, that have no other 
Foundation than the Imagination of the Painters. 
In the Times of Ignorance, from the ninth to 
he fifteenth Century, the Monks had very few 
hurches, but what had the Image or Effigy of ſome 
Saint, that wrought "miraculous Things. Theſe 
mages were the moſt certain Revenue and fup- 
port of Convents and Monafteries. Reaſon and 
earning, which appeared again, after they had 


ca“, 


„ 
Hers. 
mary 
ſpring 
- Ora 


all theWeen fo long diſuſed, had the ſame Effet upon 
time theſe pretended Miracles, that the coming of the 

„ A Meſſiah had upon Oracles ; they made them 
ion off&c<aſe: and many People beginning to open their 

g neu Eyes, and perceiving the Credulity of their Pre- 

;, pal leceſſors, came to be intirely cured of their Er- 
length or. Vet for all this, a great Number ſtill con- 
orant inued in the ancient Belief, either through Ob- 
found, IMinacy not to ſee the Truth, or becauſe their 
> Tra- rejudices hindered them from making uſe of 
-ertain heir Reaſon. They retained in their Minds all | 


ths for Ihe fooliſh Fancies that took Place in their Youth, 
Did Vos magis Hiftoricis, Lectores, credite de me, = 
| Quam qui furta deum Concubituſq; canunt. | | 

quam de : Auſan. de Didone, | 

tat tra- Quidliber _ —— E e atque Poetis, = 

zabimur, Lid audendi ſemper fuit æqua poteſtas. 3 4 

Cap. L | 38 - Horat, de Arte Poet, 


74 The. Imparttial- Phloſof her. 
and tranſmitted them to their Poſterity, from 
whence they are deſcended to us. Phis was the 8 
Riſe of a thouſand odd Notions, which have been 
often hunted down of late Times, but are not 
yet quite deſtroyed. From the ſame Source ſprung 
many of the pious Superſtitions, that the Pru- 
dence and Wiſdom of our late Biſhops have cauſed 


to be laid aſide. VVT 
Orators *, and the Compilers of public Speeches 
and Panegyrics, have ſpread almoſt as many Errors 
amongſt Mankind as the Poets. As only Probe 
bility is expected from them, and they are at 
liberty to give a looſe to their Imagination, pro- 
vided they do not run into the extravagant and 
romantic Stile, the monſtrous Encomiums, which 
they gave to their Heroes, have occaſioned many 
of the filly. Stories, which are related of them, 
Every body adds ſomething to the Character drawn 
by the Orator, and theſe Encomiums that were 
only exaggerated at the firſt, become romantic 
by length of Time. Moſt of the Panegyrics upon 
the Saints are rather Poems in their Honour, 
than a plain Deſcription of their Virtues to excite 
the Imitation of the Faithful. A Preacher indulges 
his lively Imagination, and fills his Sermons with 
rhetorical Flowers, and new and ſprightly Turns 
of Wit; he captivates his Auditory, and diſcharges 
his Office with Applauſe ; ſome Devotees, who 
hear him, ampliſy at Night in their Families the 
fine Thoughts of the Panegyriſt. Their Children 
aſterwards tell theſe Things to others with ſome 
Improvements; and thus, in a little while, the 
Jie of ſome Saint becomes by Tradition the Off 
ſpring of twenty warm Imaginations. 
5 e Ee. 


# Rheteri conceſſum eſt ſententiis uti falſis, audac! bus, fub- 
dolis, eaptioſis; ſi modd veriſimiles ſunt, & poſſunt ad movendos 
Hom num animos qualicung; aſtu irrep ere. 
As. Gell. Notes Attic, L.b. I. Cap. 16. 
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ces ECT. XIV. 4 People have Trodition ts d- 
een fthboriſe and ſupport their Errors. 
not I i LW OH ds nii MST 
ung Shall finiſh theſe Reflections, Madam, concern- 
ru- ing the Uncertainty of Tradition, by remark- 


uſel Wl ing to you, that it has an Influence upon all 
People, and upon all Religions in the World. 
The Mahometans, the Fews, and the Pagans have 
Traditions, which they believe to be certain and 
true; theſe are upheld, as ours are, by Antiqui 

and a religious Superſtition. Why ſhould we 


pro- make ours more authentic than theirs? And what 
and Reaſons have we to urge, that they ſhould quit 
hich their Notions, and ſeriouſly examine whether or 
nany Wl no they are not contrary to Reaſon and good 
hem. Senſe, ſeeing we refuſe to obſerve the ſame Rule? 
rawn Wi One Law ought to bind us all. We oughtnot 
were Wl to require that of others, which we are unwil- 
antic Wi ling to ſubmit to ourſelves. If we think ourſelves 
upon Bl exempt from examining our Sentiments and Opi- 
nour, Bl nions, that are founded upon Tradition, or cer- 
excite WI tain religious Principles, the Turks and Jews ought | 
lulges Wi to enjoy the fame Privilege. There is no room 


to doubt, but that in all Religions there are ſome 
People of Sincerity, who believe that only which 
they profeſs, becauſe they are perſuaded that all 
who others are wrong. Now, if the Means of Exa- 
s the mining Opinions be forbid, a Tur is no more 
ildren I obliged to explain his Sentiments than we are; 
and this forbidding to examine into Opinions, 
>, the which we receive by our Education, has plung- 
Off- ed all Nations as well as our own into the Be- 

lief of falſe Prejudices. By this means, Religion 
CT. is made the Protectreſs of Old-Wives Fables and 


10. oY Monkiſh Inventions. Truth needs never fear clear 
7 Day-light, If an Opinion grounded upon Fradi- 
Cap, 16 1 WS: 


tion 


5 JTautum Religio potuit ſuadere malerum ! 


76 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
tion be true, it becomes the more venerable, when 
it is acknowledged and approved by People, who 8! 


will not countenance a Lye. I cannot put an end | 
to theſe Reflections better than by reciting a | 


Paſſage from a famous Author, who proves evi- Ml - 
dently, that Tradition is too weak, uncertain and 
doubtful to clear up the Truth of a conteſted Fact. 7 


The Pagans *, ſays this judicious Writer, inſalted WM im 


over the firſt Chriſtians, on account of the ſmallneſ: WM wa 
of their Number, and oppoſed to them their Anti- tin 


 quity, and the general Suffrage of innumerable Na- io. 


ions. The Church of Rome made uſe of this Ar. bee 


rillery againſt Luther and Calvin. The Proteſtants Ml thi 


make uſe of the ſame againſt every new Seti, that MI Or 
ſprings up amongſt them. This is a very eaſy Me- of 


_ thod of refuting Innovations. By this a tedious Courſe Ml the 
of Controverſy is cut ſhort. This way of Preſcrip- MI anc 
tion ſpares all the Fatigues of an Examination, Fir in 
People will let go Enquiries, even with regard u an 
a Point of Fact, on the Autbority of Antiquity, and fev 
4 long ſuppoſed Uſage. They fall in plum with the MI vic 

public Voice. All this indulges human Lazineſs vajl- wit 
ly ; and theręfore Men defend themſelves with this Tei; 
Argument on all Occaſions; and for once that it may Ml the 
be of any ſervice to Truth, it is an hundred times MW Pre 
the ſupport of Falſebood. Complaints have been Wl an 

made in all Apes of the ill Effects of a blind Cre- MW up, 
dulity, which truſts only to fabulous Traditions, doe 
 Lucretius* ſaid eighteen hundred Years ago, that he 
Mankind was oppreſſed under the heavy Burden of fuc 
Superſtition ; many have ſince his time; and many Fa 
complain of the fame thing ſtill. LOTION Qu 
pip io ls Fog a " SECT. on 
Bayle's Continuation of his Thoughts upon Comets. = 

l f | 8 Tom, I. p. 144 : 

+ Humana ante oculos feed? cum vita gaceret © In | 
In terris oppreſſa grawi ſub religione. Lucret. Lib. ver, 63 for 


| Add to this Paſſage, which is at the End of his firſt Book, 
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SECT. xv. Of the Uncertainty: of the Authe- 


rity of the Learned, occaſioned by the Contrariety 
their Opinions. _— FOE a 


and HE Authority of the Learned, and the Re- 
act, putation they have acquired, ought not to 
led impoſe upon our Reaſon. Great Men have al- 
ſs ways been ſubject to human Failings, and many 
ati- times erred from the way of Truth. Their Paſ- 


Na- ſions, Prejudices, Vanity, and Self-Intereſt have 
Ar. been the Source of moſt of their Opinions. For 
ants this Cauſe, Madam, we ought to examine their 
that Opinions with care, and try them by the Rules 


of the Light of Nature; and ſee whether or no 
they be not contrary to Reaſon, before: we adopt 


in- and receive them as true. By reading good Books: 
For in this manner we ſhall make a real Improvement, 
J to and though they demonſtrate to us evidently but a 
and few Things, yet theſe few Things will be more ſer- 
the vice to us, than a great Number of Facts advanced 
22 without any eſſential Proof. The Difference that 
this MW reigns amongſt the Opinions of the Learned, and 
may MW their mutual Oppoſition to one another, is the grand 
imes Proof of their want of Evidence. No ſooner has 
been an Author printed his Works, but a Critic ftarts 
Cre- WI up, and attacks many of his Poſitions ; and if he 
ions. does not demonſtrate them to be evidently falſe, 
that he leads his Readers, by the Doubts he raiſes, into 
en of Wl fuch a Dilemma, that they cannot pronounce in 
nany Favour of either Side, or determine the Affair in 
| Queſtion. It ſometimes happens, that a third Per- 
CT. ſon interpoſes, and condemns the two Diſputants, 
| and reproaches them with not underſtanding the 
ah Subject they treat of. This occaſions freſh Doubts 


in the Readers, a new Trouble to thoſe that ſeek 
tor Information, and a further Embarraſs to. ſuch- 
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as love to diſcover the Truth. We often ſee 
one and the ſame Author extolled by ſome great 
Men, and as much exploded by others; and thoſe 
who cry him up, charge their Opponents with 
want of Penetration to diſtinguiſh” the Excellen- 
eies of a Book, which has procured him the Appro- 
bation of the beſt Judges. 
Montagne s Works were highly valued in his 
own Time, and he had been in peaceable Poſleſ- 
ſion of a good Reputation as an Author for almoſt 
a whole Century. TW-O  Fanſeni/t Writers of a 
great Genius thought they difcovered in his Works, 
ſome Notions that were injurious to Religion. 
'They condemned them without referve, and cri- 
ticiſed them without Mercy; which for ſome time 
ſeemed to leſſen the Eſteem, which his Works had 
procured him. A great many came over to the O- 
pinions of the Janſeniſis. The Meſſieurs of Port 
Royal in a Body approved of their Deciſions, and 
ſeveral Pariſians, and even ſome that belonged to 
the Court, adopted their Sentiments. Upon this, 
an Author, well known for the ExaQtneſs of his 
Judgment *, took Montagne's Part, who was not 
in a Condition to defend himſelf ;: he cenſured 
and criticiſed the two FJanſeniſts, and the City 
and Court re-aſſumed their former Opinion, and 
People came over to Montagne again, and reſtor- 
ed him the Reputation that he had been robbed 
+ Monſieur Bayle without Controverſy was one 
of the greateſt, fineſt, and moſt elevated Ge- 
ebe e 4 Frm vr BIAS 
a 


IRE A [15 ue Nr 12 7 1 9 47010 Timon d f 

„ Two Writers, in their Works, have cenſured Montagne, 

whom 1 do not think, no more than they do, free from al 
Faults. It appears to me that both of them have made 
very wrong Judgment of him. The one did not think enough 

To reliſh an Author, who thinks much. And the other thought 
«408 ſubtilly: to make uſe of Thoughts to bis Purpoſe, of fuck 

a delicate Tarn. La Bruyere's Characters. p. 186 
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niuſes; yet there are ſome Perſons *, who. have 
acquired a great Fame in Literature and: the Scien- 
ces, who would make you; believe, that he only 
knew a little Hiſtory and Carteſianiſm. Speak to a 
Jeſuit of Paſcal, and he will tell you, that Paſcal 
was but a trifling Philoſopher. When you praife 
Bourdaloue, a Fanſeniſt will tell you, he does not 
merit it. I know that the Hatred, that is be- 
tween different Parties may ſometimes. o ecaſion 
this Difference in Opinions; but it happens moſt 
commonly between Authors of the ſame Belief, 
and whoſe [Intereſts are reciprocal, . Arnaud has 
writ a good many Things againſt Mallehranchs +3 
Scaliger and Eraſmus had a ſharp Diſpute about a 
trifling Subject 4, and after many Altercations on 
both Sides, a third Perſon of great Learning ac- 
cuſes them of having carried on a frivolous Ton- 
troverſy, and of not ſeeing that they were both 
in the Right; ſo. far were they blades. 8 their 
Prejudices and Auimoſity. 


SECT. XVI. That learned 1 55 are ky 
eee in Fawour of their own Opinions. 


TAnity. and Pride, the Vices to which Au- 
thors are uſually attached, make them of- 
ten embrace and maintain Opinions, which they 
. to de erroneous „ and which hat defend 


E 4 . only 
* Je and Le Clerc, See the mort view or the Marins 


of Morality, and the Principles of Religion. 


+ Amonſt other Pieces, Monfieur Arnaud writ one againſt 
Mallebranche concerning the Ideas, 2 which we ſee all Things 


in God, intituled, Of falſe and true Idea s; prinxd: at Cogn 
168 3 in 12mo. 


} The Diſpute of Scaliger ohe Father with Eraſmus, ching 
his Ciceronianus, got him no Reputation. He acknowledged his 
See the Scaligerane under- the. Word 


, "43/4 $44 ſs 


Error before he died. 
Eraſmus, SLA) 
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only becauſe they have inſenſibly entertained 
them; and that they cannot bear the Shame of 
deny ing and diſowning a Propoſition which they 
advanced in Warmth of Diſpute, or admitted too 
raſhly into their Writings. They do not ſeem 
to perceive that it would be a hundred times more 
reputable for them to acknowledge that they are 
miſtaken, than to endeavour to juſtify an Error 
by adding more thereto. They write Volumes, 
and by the Help of a Number of Sophiſms, they 
at laſt embroil the Truth. How many bad Books 

would never have exiſted, if the Authors had con- 

conſidered that it is the Lot of human Weakneſ 
to commit many Faults, and that it is the Duty 
of Philoſophers to find them out and acknow- 
ledge them? One may very well apply to con- 
ceited and prejudiced Writers, that will not re- 
_ tra their Errors, what St. Auſtin ſays of Sinners: 
Humanum eft peccare, diabolicum perſeverare, | 
know nothing indeed ſo. diabolical and pernici- 
ous to good Learning and the Sciences, as the 

| Conceit and Pride of ſome learned Men; theſe 
Vices are as deſtructive now of tlie liberal Arts, 
as the Fury of the Geths and Vandals was former- 
ly. The Fondneſs, that learned Men have for 
a Syſtem that they have invented, or which they 
have ſtudied under favourite Maſters, vaſtly leſſens 
alſo the Authority of their Opinions. They ſeem 
to yield a fort of Divine Submiſſion to one Set 
of Notions. If you offer a Carteſian a Propoſi- 
tion, that does nas agree with his prejudiced Prin- 
ciples, he is leſs ſolicitous to examine, whether 
or no what you ſay to him be conformable to 
Reaſon, than to conſider how to oppoſe you. 
If you would convince a Peripatetic of any Error, 
he immediately reflects that his Reputation 1 
linked with Aristotle's; he defends his own. aun 
: | . of 
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ined I by defending that of his Maſter ; and far from 
e of Ml ſearching what Truth there is in his Adverſfary's- 
they Arguments, he only ſtudies! for Anſwers to elude 
too if them; he thinks there can be no Error in the 
cem Il peripatetic Philoſophy, and never queſtions but 
ore ll that he has always Reaſon on his Side. Thus 
are Ml he diſpenſes with examining into the Truth of a 
rror Fact, and is wholly employed about the Proofs 
nes, Nof it; he gives no Attention to what is ſaid on 
they | the other Side of the Queſtion, and makes it 
ooks Ml impoſſible, by his Prejudices, to be ever certain 
con- ll of the Truth. „„ 
Divines and Philoſophers are very ſubject to 
theſe Failings. Obſtinacy in Opinion ſeems to 
be their peculiar Attribute, and a Conſequence of 
their Profeſſion. It is this Fondneſs for their own 
Sentiments, and this miſtaken Certitude of their 
Syſtems, that engaged Bayle to demonſtrate the 
Falſhood of ſo many Principles which were looked 
upon as certain. He took a Pleaſure in ſhew- 
ing, that a great many Things, which we are 
taught to believe to be ſelf-evident, are ſurround- 
ed with Difficulties, which render them doubtful, 
and ſometimes contrary to the moſt plain Senſe 


and Reaſon, | ; 
* © Bayle- had a mind to mortify human Reaſon ; at leaft, 
to deter it from paſſing raſh Judgments and adopting Opinions, 
© without a previous Examination and Proof of them. He 
thought Divines were too decifive, and that it was to be 
* withed, that doubtful Things were ſpoken of in a doubtful 
manner. With this View, he took a ſpiteful Pleaſure in 
mortifying their Aſſurance, and ſhewing them, | that cer- 
© tain Truths, which they looked upon as evident, were ſur- 
* rounded and darkened with ſo many Difficulties, that it would 
ſometimes be the prudenteft way to ſuſpend their Judgments - 
about them. He had alſo: diſcuſſed ſo many Facts, which 
* are never queſtioned by the generality of the Learned, and 
© which he had found to be evidently falſe, that he diftruſt- 
"ed every Thing, and gave no Credit to Hiſtorians, but with 
* Proviſo, and in Expectation of further Proofs,” _ 
Beauval's Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned, Dec. 1706. 
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W of the Learned entertain. If we fu 

Ep 2 w that they pretended that their Writ. 7e 

g were erde upon as containing evident Truth m 

dne would be ready to ſay, that they were on) gr 

N Fictions and Romances made at pleaſure, by Per. in 

"7% : ſons who had a mind to give a free Career to theii N 
— Yol Imagination, and entertain the Public with the a 

Chimeras and Oddneſſes that their Fancy invent: tt 

ed. Vet it is with a magiſterial Gravity that Phi e: 

| loſophers ſet off their Whims. Attend to- a Star I. 

„ - diſcourſing of Wiſdom, and of the Jummum bo. m 
'K num, and you would ſay, that he is perſuaded 

that the whole World ought to adopt his Senti- re 

ments. There is nothing m re pleafant than to v 

ſee him ſweat, to prove that the wiſe Man only F 

(which according to his Syſtem is the Philoſopher)Ml a 

zs truly happy, always free, though. a Gally-ſlave; ¶ ſt 

as beautiful as Cipid, though he be as ugly «il v 

te 

t] 

t] 

* 

ſe 

1 


Vulcan; rich in Poverty; and in vigorous Health, 
under a Complication of Diſtempers. Ideas 6 
_ falſe,” and which can only ſpring from Vanity, 
6.0 are uſually ridiculed by Perſons of good | Senſe, 
—_ who bave no Gotit for theſe wild Fancies, * 
i al eannot believe, that a Man under the Preſſure of 
- Sickneſs, Pain, and Misfortunes, fits on the Pin- tl 
nacle of Happineſs. Horace“ making himſel o 
merry with the Vanity of the Stoics, to whoſe i p 
wiſe Men he grants all the Qualities and all the f. 
Advantages, which they attribute to him, adds, 
that he always enjoys perfect Health, excepting 


When 
* Ad m ſapiens uno minor eſt "oY dives, 
Liber, hon:ratus, pulcher, Rex denique Regum, 3 
Præcipuẽ ſanus, he cum pituita molcſta. elt. Hen 
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when he is troubled with a DefluQtion of Rheum 
in his Head, which, wholly deſtroys the Happineſs 


of this Terreſtrial. Deit. 


However ridiculous certain Opinions of the 
they fall far fhort of | the Ab- 
ſurdity of ſome that were held by the :Py:h4ge- 
reans.. What Folly, or rather what Impudende, 
muſt a Man be poſſeſſed of, who teſtiſies with 
great Aſſurance, that he remembers to have been 


in three different Bodies? and affirms, that his 
Name was Eupbur 


bus , when bis Soul animated 
a Greek," who was at the Siege of Trey. Can 
the Mind of Man be guilty of greater Extrava- 
gance? And yet the Author of theſe monſtrous 
Imaginations had acquired ſuch an Authority a- 
mongſt his Diſciples, that without examining the 
Truth, or even Poſſibility of his Opinions, they 
received them with an implicit Submiſſion; and 
when any Perſon undertook to ſhew them the 
Falſity or Abſurdity of them, they nonſenſicallß 
and ridiculouſly anſwered Magiſter dixit, our Ma- 
ſter has ſaid it is ſo and ſo. Judge, Madam, 
whether or no the Diſciples of this Philoſopher 
took a proper way to come at the Truth, or whe-- 
ther by the blind Confidence they repoſed in 
their Maſter, they were not in a manner be- 
witched. They always were ſo, and ſtill are 
ſo, who oblige themſelves to follow blindfold the 
Tract of any particular Authors, however learned 
they may be. They naturally imbibe the Errors 
of their Maſters, and let them be ever ſo pal- 
pable, Prejudice hinders them from perceiving it; 
for there is nothing ſo abſurd , nothing ſo con- 
trary to good Senſe, bus 15 has been maintain- 


V Ipſo ego, (nam memini) Trojani tempore Belli 5 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram. Ovid Met. Lib 17 
Nihil tam abſurdum dici poteſt, quad non dicatur ab al. 
quo Philoſephoru mn. e 
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ed by ſome of the Philoſophers. I am aſhamed, 


Rays St. Auguſtine, writing againſt certain Syſtems, 


to relate ſuch abominable Stuff; and I cannot ima. 


ine how: thoſe who. writ it were not covered 


with Confuſton. I pity, adds this Father, of the 
Church “, all. fuch as are under a Neceſſity to 
hear this infamous Traſh. * e 

Philoſophers often fall into monſtrous. Errors 
by being too inquiſitive. By endeavouring to dif- 
cover Myſteries which are impenetrable: they. give 
into extravagant Notions, and become the Dupes 
of their own heated Imaginations. Divines alſo, 
who hunt. only after Fantoms, frequently tumble 
into this Trap. As the Subjects, which they beat 
their Brains about, are above the Reach of meer 
human Underſtanding, and which Faith alone can 
eftabliſh and authoriſe ; whenever they attempt 
to reduce them to the Philoſophical Standard, the 
Impoſſibility that they find in making certain re- 
ligious Principles accord with Reaſon and the 
Light of Nature, makes them invent a thouſand 


ridiculous Syſtems, from whence all the Errors 


and Diſputes ſpring, which have for ſo long a time 


cCauſed Diviſions amongſt Mankind. 


When a Man takes it into his Head to un- 
ravel incomprehenſible Myſteries, Learning only 
ſerves to lead him the more aſtray. It furniſhes 
a Man with Sophiſms againſt itſelf. J/hat Dif- 


Jerence is there, faid Montague , between the moſt 


ſubtle Folly, and the moſt ſubtle Reaſon ? There is 


but a Hair's Breadth: between them. This Author 


ſeems to me to think juſtly. The greateſt Men 


have fallen into the greateſt Errors. Tertullian, 


Sed jam pudet me iſta refellere, cum eos non puduerit iſta 
ſentire. Cum verd auſi ſint etiam ea defendere, non jam eorum, 
ſed ipfius generis humani me pudet, cujus aures hæc ferre po- 
averunt, f Auguſt 0 Epiſt. 66. 

+ Adontagne's Eſſays, Lib, II. pag. 189. 
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Origen, and great many bright Genius's of the | 
ns, Wl firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, were carried away by 
na- the Torrent of their Imaginations, and plunged: 
themſelves into erroneous Sentiments. .. St. Augyſ-" 
tine is even accuſed of puſhing Things too far 
ſometimes, according to the different Secs againſt: 
whom he writ, Yet all the contending Parties, 


'ors that are now uppermoſt, fail not to defend them 
dif- felves by Arguments taken from his Writing. 
ive lt is my Opinion, and I am firmly perſuaded of 
pes Nit, that Reaſon and good Senſe will always be 


too hard for meer Learning. Out F the Light of : 


ble {MWNatzre and ſound Reaſon there is no ſafety . 1 
cat Malway have Recourſe to this Principle to decide 
cer the Evidence of every Fact, againſt which, what. 


s the Authority of all the Doctors in the Univerſe ?_ _ 


apt | | I y 
re- ECT. XVIII. A great part of the Opinions of 
the 


the Learned is owing to their Hatred and Fealouſy,. 


HE Paſſions have a very great Influence 
over the Opinions of the Learned. They. 


ng as thay love and eſteem the Authors of them. 
nly WO bough a learned Man may be perſuaded, that a 


Book is a very good one of the kind, yet he very. 
diten does not fail to criticize it. He ſeeks for LO 
aults in Places that ſeem to him to be. the leaſt 


is Horrect; and endeavours to undervalue the Ex- 
hor lence of thoſe, that are Proof againſt the moſt 
len Revere Criticiſms. He does not love him that writ 
an, Ie Book; that is enough for him to condemn it. 
en, 5 pos 
* * Et veniunt hæderæ ſponte ſua melius: 

po- Surget & in ſolis formoſius arbutus antris, 

66. 


Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt. 33 
; | | 8 . Preper, Elegrar, Lib, I, 


hink certain Performances good or bad, accords . 
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Your. ordinary Authors are not the only one 

who are ſubject to theſe Weakneſſes. Writen 

of the firſt Claſs are guilty of this Miſcondud 
We muſt allow the Biſhop of Meaux * the Cha. 
racter of an excellent Author, and yet no body pa 
was more a Slave to Envy, Hatred, and Jealouſy, 
Theſe Paſſions made him criticiſe. Works, which the I 
merited the Eſteem of all good Judges, and which Aſle: 
he himſelf. allowed to be excellent. The Quat, 
rels that he had with Mr.. Fenelon, the Archbiſhoy 
of Cambray, made him write a Piece againſt Mpc. 
Adventures of Telemachus. He many. times at- 
tacked Performances, whoſe. Juſtneſs, Beauty, 
Exactitude and Connection he would have been 
the firſt in commending, if he had the Poſt that 
Mr. Fenelon obtained to his Prejudice. This ſame 
Biſhop of Meauæx, whom Bruyere + calls a Fathe: 


of the Church, laid an Information before the Hog 
Faculty of Theology in Paris againſt Mr. Dr xs 
Pin's Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccleſiaſtigues, be- Auth 
cauſe he was vexed that that Author's $ Com me 
mentary upon the P/alms had been better receive hong 
by the Publick than his own. = had 
-- Monſieur Paſcal and all the Fanſeniſts declaim the 

againſt. the Zeſuits, and they in their Turn againltM;. fre 
the Janſeniſts, only from a Spirit of . Jealouſy.M#::0 
The Society did not like to ſee the riſing Gloy fins 
of Port- Royal, and the growing Reputation of H Thus 
Feſuits diſpleaſed the Fanſeniſtis. Quenel's Neuf their 
Teſtament, which was ſo much talked of at fir Ia gre 
3 gBeſſurt. 9 45 Ty ILL v2 | «Four ey" Þ* T2 | of tl 
+ +; Parlpns. dfavance cle Langage, de Ia Poſterite ; un Pac Ol, Co 
1 Egliſe, Sc. La Bruyere's Harangue at his Reception into th: ets 
Academy. : = this. 


1 Liber Pſalmorum, in quo, eorum ſenſus literalis exponitur 

| 1 a Lud, du Pin, Parifiis 169 1 in 800 

Libri Pſalmorum Verfio duplex Latina, una S. Hieronymi, 
altera Vulgata cum Notis Jac, Benigni Boſſuet. 
| | | Lug. 1691, in vil 


nd was fo tenaciouſly defended, was approved 
pf, extolled and received with great Applauſe when 
was firſt publiſhed, by: many 16 thoſe who con- 


Cha emned it afterwards. | 
body Paſſion has not onl y at eee over the 
ouly,WOpinions of private Perſons, but it alſo directs. 
vhich he-Deciſions of Univerſities and the moſt auguſt 
vhich Aſlemblies of the Learned. I beg, Madam, you 
Quar- will be pleaſed to eonfider the following Words. 
iſhop of a Dector of the Sorbonne, who ſpeaks. of the 
t th MBchaviour of his Brethren. The. Condemnation of” 


Monfieur Arnaud, made contrary to all our Forms,. 
is the greateſt Mound our Faculty ever received; 
been; i; the moft terrible Eclisſe that bright Luminary: 
ever ſuffered;; it was ſuch a Picce of Roguery, that. 
ſame e of our Doctors, who now view Things in cool 
ather Bad, frankly confeſs that it may be juſtly called 
e the Honk NDO SACRE FACULTATIS PARISI- 
« DiMtxs1s LAT ROCINIUM *. And yet, with that 
„ be. Author's Leave, this was not the greateſt Eclipſe 
Dom the Sorbonne has ſuffered. Their Glory. was a 
ceived bondred times more tarniſhed by the Decree they. - 
hid the: Infolence to make againſt King Henry 
the Third in, 1589. But this bright Luminary 
gainft zs fr equently ſubject to be eclipſed; and its illu- 
louſy. frious Body is governed very much by the Paſ- 
ſions of the different Parties that compoſe it. 
Thus they have the. Vexation ſometimes -to ſee 
Nev their Deciſions difapproved, in many Nations, by 
fir: great Number of the Learned. The Condem- 
nation that the Sorbonne made at the Beginning 
Jof this Century, of ſome Propoſitions of Father 
ne “ Comte the Feſuit, which were all reduced to 
this lingle Point. ns the CNS had . 
ed 
* An Account of the Aſſemblies of the Soda; upon the 


Opinions of the Jeſuits concerning the Religion of the Chineſe, 
Lett, V. P. 22. 1701 


ponitur 
in 870 
rony m., 


in 990 
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ed for ſome time the Knowledge of the true Gil 
was declared unjuſt and falſe by near a hundre 
Spaniſh Doctors, Seculars and Regulars of even 

rder; almoſt all Profeſſors in Theology, Fathen 
Inquiſitors, or dignified Clergy x. You ſee, Mz 
dam, that what 1s approved” of on the other Side 
the Pyrenees, is condemned on this by Docton 
who are of the ſame Religion, who believe th: 
fame Articles of Faith, and participate of the ſame 

Communion Poo on | 

This Difference of Opinions may ſeem ſtrange 
to thoſe that do not know the underſide of the 

Cards ; but as ſoon as they are informed that the 
Hatred of the Sorbonne againſt the Feſuits occa-|nions 
fioned that Condemnation in Part, and that the 


joſe 


jvin 
I 
of the 


Deciſion of the Spaniſb Divines was procured by » 1 
the Credit that the Society had in Spain, they wil Pentim 
no longer wonder at that Contrariety of Opinions, er py 
A Doctor of the Sorbonne, deſcribing what paſſed Wl; + 
in the Aſſembly, that condemned Father le Comes e ſan 
Propofitions, expreſſes himſelf thus; one would ſay, 5 
that they met in the Hall of the Sorbonne only iid b 
make a Noiſe, and abuſe one another. Their Words, 5 iþ 
Geſtures, Winks, Stile, and manner of giving in Judg 
their Suffrages are all umwvorthy of the Gravity if pabl 

an 


thoſe, to whom we give by way of Excellence, the 
Title of Nos tres ſages Maitres. hat can th: lice 
Court, the Parliament, and the Magiſtrates thin I. bim, 
of a Judgment, that paſſed in the Midft of ſuth 1 
à Tumult +? If one may Credit the Account of 5-5: 

this Doctor, concerning the manner in which his. * © 
Brethren examine Things, the Deciſions of thei. n, 
chief Divines in the Kingdom are very much like MW that 

The Judgment of a great Number of Doctors of the Uni- tnat 
verſities of Caſſille and Arragon, concerning the Propoſitions WF but | 
cenſured by the Sorbonne. Pag. 20. | The 
F The Hiſtorical Journal of the Aſſemblies held in th: Ser- on 
bonne to condemn Father Je Contes Mamoires de la Chin, the i; 
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xc at the Elections of Sheriffs in Towns, where 
Affairs are managed by two enrazed Factions; 
ind I am of Opinion that in theſe Cabals, the 
vines are no more folicitous for the Prevalency 
pf Truth, than noify Electors are for the good 
of their Country. e 7 25 


JoCtors 
7e the | EE nile ds 4 . 
e ſame ß EC T. XIX. The Difference of Religion carries 


learned Men to vicious Extremes. © 
HE Diverſity of Religions is alſo one of 


the great Cauſes of the Difference of Opi- 
nions amongſt the Learned“. The Writers in 


trange 
of the 
lat the 
Occa- 


at the i Con- 
red by * I fhall give here a deciſive Example of this Difference of 
ey will Wpntiments, cauſed by the Difference of Religions. I ſhall 
inions, ike it from the Oppoſition between two known FHiſtorians:; | 


he firſt is Pere Orleans, Author of the Revolutions of Eng- 


paſſed nd; the ſecond is Rapin Theyras, Author of the Hiſtory of 
Zomte's te fame Kingdom. If Pere Orleans is to be credited, James the 
7 cond was a juſt, equitable, mild, merciful King, who did not 
1 ſa » {Wpprove of certain Rigours a little too ſevere, which was exer-- 
only t0ciſed by two or three of his Partizans. Let us hear the Je- 


uit ſpeak, let us weigh his Expreſſions well. The unfor- 
tunate Duke of Monmouth was put into the Hands of the 
Judges, who condemned him to Death, which he - ſuffered 
publickly at London the 25th of Fuly : he was more weale 
than wicked ; but by his Weakneſs he was capable of the 
* greateſt Faults. Some Days before he was taken, Grey was 
© likewiſe taken in Diſcuiſs : the King was ſo mercitul to- 
him, that it raiſed a Suſpicion he had betrayed his Party. 
* Many others were puniſhed, and the Number was greater 
than the King intended. They accuſe the Severity of Judge: 
* 7rferies, afterwards Lord High Chancellor, for the Cruelty 
* of Colonel Kirk, and for the Avarice of the Commiſſioners in 
general, who were appointed to put in Execution the Seve - 
* rity of the Laws, or the Mercy of the King; for it is ſaid 
that che Nature of the Crime committed was not the Mo- 
tive of the Puniſhment or the Indulgence ; that thoſe who 
were leaſt able to purchaſe their Pardon ſuffered moſt, and 
© that if many People loſt their Lives, it was becauſe there were 
but few who could find Money enough to redeem them. 
The King had Notice of this Diſorder but too late, for as 
h: S fon as he heard of it, he ſhewed his Indignation; and if 
„he important Services which the accuſed Perſons had * 
f a | c for 
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Controverſy take a Pleaſure in oppoſing one ang 
ther in the leaſt Trifles, even in Things that n 
5 Sg e | Way 
for the King, obliged him to ſpare them, he made amer 
© for their Injuſtice, by a general Pardon which he grantd 
to thoſe of the Rebels, who were ſtill in a Condition to pu. 
© take of his Clemency.”* Hiſtoire: Rev, de Angleterre, Tom, 
III. p. 363. Edit. de Amferdam, Let us now fee how Rafi 
confutes Pere Orleans, by evident Proofs, that the Nero's and 
Caligulz*s did not commit Actions ſo cruel as thoſe of Kind 
' Fames's Officers, This mild and merciful Prince was more the D 
vengeful than Tiberius; and what is fill worſe, the King „ Attio: 
warded theſe unheard of Cruelties with the higheſt Offices of 7-#er: 
the Kingdom. After this one may eaſily judge of all Hiſt Office 
ries, wherein: the Zeal for their Religion is ſtronger than thay were 
Love of Truth. How many Writers are there who have ſuſ Healt. 
ficient Greatneſs of Soul, to write the Truth at the Expene of th 
of their Party and their Faith to which they are attached guilty 
For one De Thou how many Maimbourgh's and Pere Orleam i implo 
are there? But let us come to the Paſſage of Rapin, and weig 


ays re 
at a! 


who b 
either 
for SI: 
Cruelt 
mouth 
ninete 
to ſee 


all his Expreſſions. © Mrs, Lie, the Widow of Lord Li but a 
d one of the Judges of King Charles J. was brought into Court alli to ta! 
'© Winchcfler to be tried, Her Crime was for harbouring ing u 
©. Preſbyterian Miniſter in her Houſe, who fided with the Du Effec 
of Mcnmiuth, and another Man to her unknown, and who 0rl2a: 
© Name was not in any Proclamation. Upon hearing her De barba 
© fence the Jury brought her in not Guilty; but Feferies obige Ways 
© them to go back to reconſider their Verdict. The ſand late 
© thing happened three Times; but Jefferies threatning to hau Kirk: 
© them upon the Spot, the fourth Time they brought her if of hi 
© Guilty, and ſhe was executed at the Age of Fourſcore. AWW King 
* Dorcheſter Fefferies to fave himſelf ſome Trouble, told thin by g. 
© of the Rebels, that if they hoped for Mercy, it would ba frivol 
© beſt to plead Guilty; but as they refuſed to take his AF Kr: 
© vice, he condemned twenty-nine, who were immediately ere neith 
© cuted. In another Place two hundred Perſons were to bf by t! 
© tried, and Fefferies promiſed an abſolute Pardon to thoſe tha was f 
©. ſhould plead Guilty, and of theſe he hanged fourſcore. I his P 
© ſhort, to paſs over a Relation which creates Horror, its ſuſ came 
* ficient to ſay, that at Taunton and Wells, Fefferies condemn ritics 
* five hundred, of whom there were two hundred and thirty not 
nine executed, which is the leaſt Account, and their Quarteſ over, 
were expoſed near the Highways. YFeferies congratalated hin Cour 
< ſelf for this Barbarity, and boaſted, that he alone had hang could 
ed more People, than all the Engliſh Judges together fin by d 
* William the Conqueror, If he ſhewed ercy to any, u Year 
upon Account of their Riches, by which he was brib* Heac 
2 One Gentleman, whoſe Name was Prideaux, gave n he e 
4 dies, 
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fourteen thouſand Pounds ta ſave his Life. As for t 
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ys relate to the Points in Diſpute. The Hatred 
at a Diverſity of Belief occaſions: in the Hearts 

| T Ok. 


who had not Money enough to ſatisfy Feferics, they were 
either hanged, or cruelly whipped, or tranſported and ſold 
for Slaves, Nirk was not behindhand with Jefferies in 
Cruelty or Infolence, Immediately after the Duke of Mon + 
mauth's Defeat, he was ſent to Taunton, where he hanged 
nineteen Men without any Trial, and without permitting them 
to ſee their Relations or Friends. During the Execution, 
the Drums, Trumpets and Hautboys ſolemnized this great 
Action. This doubtleſs rendered him a worthy Aſſiſtant of 
Jefferies, In the ſame Town of Taunton, Kirk invited ſeveral 
Officers to Dinner, during which thirty condemned Perſons 
were hanged before the Window, ten at drinking the King's 
Health, ten at the Queen's Health, and ten at the Health - 
of the Lord Chief Juſtice, But an Acton which he was 
guilty of exceeds Imagination. A young Woman, coming to 
implore her Father's Life, he perſuaded her to proſtitute her- 
ſelf, promiſing to fave her Father's Life on that Account; 
but after he had fatisfied his Brutality, he was fo crue] as 
to take her to the Window, and ſhew her Father. hang= 
ing upon the Sign-Poſt, This diſmal Sight had ſuch an 
Effect upon the poor Girl, that ſhe loft her Senſes. - Pere 
Orleans, inſtructed by James II. not being able to deny theſe 
barbarous Executions, he endeavoured to excuſe them two 
Ways. He fays firſt, that the King had Notice of it too 
late to prevent it, and that the great Seryices Jefferies and 
Kirk- had done him, hindered them from feeling the Effects 
of his Reſentment, And in the ſecond Place he ſays, the 
King made amends for this Injuftice as much as in him lay, 
by granting a general Pardon. But it is eaſy to ſee how 
frivolous - theſe Excuſes are, when we confider, that When 
Kirk was reproached for his Barbarity, he anſwered, that 
neither he nor Fefſeries went ſo far as they were authoriſed 
by the King's Comm'ſſion. Add to this, that the King 
was ſo little diſſatisfied with the Conduct of Fefferies, that at 
his Return he made him Lord High Chancellor, which be- 
came vacant while: he was actually employed in his Barba- 
rities in the Weftern Counties, As to the Pardon, it was 
not publiſhed till ſeveral Months after the Executions were 
orer, and there remain d no more Priſoners to try. The 
Court muſt needs be convinced, there were very few leſt who 
could reap the Benefit of the Pardon, ſince there was inſerted 
by Name, in the Act, many young Girls of ten or à dozen. 
Vears of Age, who went with Garlands of Flowers on their 
Heads, to preſent a Bible to the Duke of Monmouth when 
he entered into Taunton, It was not only the Weftern Coun- 
ties, chat the King gave revengeful Marks of his revengeful. 
„ Tempęr, 
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of Divines, with regard to divine Worſhip, . 
any other religious Topic, appears alſo in thi 
Writings, To be convinced of the Truth d 
what I affert, you need only read Books of Con 
troverſy. There are very few, if any, where th 
Authors do not open the Scene of Diſpute h 
ſome Invective againſt their Antagoniſts, or thok 
of their Religion. Our Divines, who have mai 
tained a Controverſy with the greateſt Moden 
tion, are Monſieur Arnaud and Monſieur Claui 
and yet we might take away a great deal oy 
of their Works to ſuppreſs every thing there 
that is contrary to the Rules of a polite Diſpy 
tation. As for Meſſieurs Perron, Moulin, Nui 
and Furieu, three Quarters of their Writing 
Controverſy are not fo much employed to d 
up the Truth, as to wound their Antagonit 
with cutting Periods and Strokes of Wit. Th 
_ laſt. writes ſometimes like a Porter, and ſometing 
ke à fanatical Enthufiaſt ; the groſs Invedin 
with which he has filled his Books have mul 
him deſpiſed by both Sides. In Matters of Ca 
troverſy it is hard to preſerve Decency, and nt 
ta impoffible to write politely, and as becom 
2 Gentleman. Many of the ancient Fathers, ni 
- withſtanding the pious and virtuous Qualificatia 
aſcribed to them, have often fallen into this! 
ror; they have left viſible Proofs in their Work 
that however devout they might be, they we 

- | | met 
© Temper, for the City of London was witneſs of ſeveral li 
© cutions in October; and among others, Eliæabeth Gaunt 
- publickly burnt for furniſhing one of the Duke of I 
' mouth*s Party with means to eſcape. ' Six Men were. 
cuted as Traytors at Tyburn, for Crimes of the ſame. Natu 
and what is ſtill more ſttange, ſome without ſufficient 
viction'. Rapin's Hiſtory of England. Here are two 
ſages, which evidently ſhew the Diſſimulation of Authon, 


* favour of Faults which tend to hurt their own Party, and hend 
appears, how little one may depend on Jcſuitical Writers. 
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io, Men, ſubject to various Paſſions ®, and too eaſily 
d to gratify themſelves by biting and abuſing | 


the 5 8 
th Whoſe they write againſt. | 
Coll The Licence of propagating Slander by Books 
re &cafioned by the Difference of Religion, has not 
te M ared Perſons of the moſt exalted Stations. How 
(Foy infamous Libels did the League cauſe to 
_ WE Ciſperſed againſt Henry III. and Henry IV. of 
rance? What Volumes, full of the moſt infa- 
u ous Scandals, were writ againſt Louis XIV. by 
Wc Proteſtant Refugees? But that which is ſtill 
ore ſurprizing is, that Perſons who paſs for Men 
Tp = 28 no p n 
Diſp Probity, and the moſt primitive Candor, are 
ity of this vicious Practice. It is ſaid Mon- 
ur Arnaud writ a Book, intituled Le veritable 
trait de Guillaume Henry de Naſſau, Prince 
gon Orange, in which that great Prince is called 
be Atfolom, a Herod, and a Nero. I cannot be- 
etc that ſo great an Author could ever proſti- 
ec te bis Pen to compoſe ſuch a Work. Be that 
mit will, the Difference of Religion cannot juſti- 
f the Want of Reſpects due to crowned Heads. 
ecomt Among a hundred Examples which IT might bring of the 
mn becoming Difputes of the Fathers, I ſhall only mention that 
87 00 St. Auguſtine and St. Jerome, concerning an officious Lye. 
icatagg ey wrote Letters full of Invectives againſt each other: St; 
this ome pretends, that in the Scriptures themſelves, there are 
VV cious Lyes, That is, that the Holy Ghoſt deceives for the 
Ang of thoſ: to whom he ſpeaks ; he maintains likewiſe, that 
2y we Paul, writing about the manner of his withſtanding St. 
me , had uſed a Falſhood and Diſſimulation. If Injuries had 
dered an Opinion probable, that of St. Ferome ought to 
reral e been made appear fo ; for this is all that can be foid - 
Gaunt it. This Father ſeldom wrote againſt any one without 
of ang him: he had a Quarre] with Vigilantius, and ſaid he 
vere- poſſeſſed with a Devil. Spiritus eft immundus gui bac te 


e Nati ſeribere; he called him a Dog, melior erit Vigilantius ca- 
ient i vivens quam ille leo mortuns. In reality, this Method of 


two king, is not only unworthy of a Chriſtian, but of a polite 
athors, ratienal Pagan, The Readers, who have the Secret Me- 
ad hen”: of the Republick of Letters, may ſee what I have ſaid 
IS. this Subject, in the third Part of that Work, p. 313. 
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And it is rendering Religion deſpicable to congfiÞ110n 
with its Vail ſuch wicked Attempts." W The Mer 
miſb Religion is not the only one where an ih 
moderate Zeal puts Men upon acting contrary 


Piety and good Manners. The Proteſtants alli fa 
not exempt from this Paſſion, fo deſtructive i ſopl 
Civil Society. They fall ſometimes into the fam 
Faults they reproach us withal ; and maintain; 
furious Quarrels one with another; as they Meer. 
againſt us *, The Spirit of Controverſy is lp” 
ſhort a ſort of Vertigo, which ſuſpends the Ui! 
of our cleareſt Ideas, and _— deprives us 4 
our Reaſon. thin 


—— — — 


* He 
SECT. XX. The reef Part f i 501 6 7 
„ Men have owned that they know but little, Ey h. 
„ d. 

T Think, an I have ſufficiently demon Wars 
ſtrated to you the Neceſſity you are und: ro: 

of making uſe of your Reaſon ſolely in Thing" = 
which you find contrary to it, whether they A 
in Hiſtory, or Tradition, or the Works of g 
Learned. You will be ſtill the more convino *= 
of the Truth of my Opinion, when J have ſheu 4 . 
you, that the greateſt Part of the moſt leam = 
Men have owned that they know very few Thin, ,, 
thoroughly; and that their Writings contain md 7 
Conjectures than certain Truths. You will e. 
that this Opinion of mine is confirmed by f 5 


ba 
wal famous Authors. I may at fiſt cite to 2 
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autes 
* amony cebant 
* We are eee) mortified in that the powerful Cihl'©2-: 
which Monſieur Jurien had in the laſt Synod, has done y Eda 
the Pleaſure to ſee, Monfieur Huet ſuſpended ---- If thing 755 Ih 
on thus, no Inquiſition was ever more intolerable, and ly. cer 
French will beceme the Reproach and Jeſt of Holland; ito, 
all this wnins ob noxam & furias, thrcugh the Fanatic bu 
Enthuſiaſtic Humour of Monſieur Furies. 30 


Bayle's Letters, Tom, I, p. A 8 
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ongſt the Moderns, Montagne, La Mothe le 
er, Gaſſendi and Bayle, who have in a manner 
benly maintained Pyrrboniſm. But in tracing 
eſe Things from their Original, and going back 

far as Pherecides, the Father of all the Phi- 
dophers, 1 find the Ancients were as great Scep- 
ics as the Moderns. See here what this Greek 
Philoſopher writ to Thales his Diſciple, a little 
efore his Death x. I have ordered my Heirs, as 
n as they have buried me, to bring you my Mrit- 
ws. I you and the other Sages like them you may 
whlifb them; if not, deſtroy them. They contain 
al hing certain that ſatisfies my Mind; neither 


1 
* Here is the Letter of Pherecides, Thoſe who underſtand 
reck and Latin, would not be ſorry to read it in the Original, 
8 Oe , e an | 
ce , ; + of" 2 \ \ e/ a” 2 - 
Ep OvnrrUS, Jr TOE 10 Yyitwr Har" reUod: pe: NATHAN? - 
xe defy purity Ta Tape T0 1 P2ppurns Oey Torvorres, 
i pt INA rig. iT d' wy T0L95 ei , irn. 
x a ig 0: Th yagh! £ifyxat Tv fs i. Soxtjuuonc 
i Tos ue G4qos, eVTw, &y H Ho di ou JoxtumTnuT:y 
en uc. H p87 4 82 coke Id iy2v. ie d WH, dT, exin Tmpuy- 
lh WI Uri Xviejaut wr annls vifivze. arora Fry 
Ayn SN Y d hiv. arayre Yairi Toots. 
| de rio οννẽ i ινẽꝶhe o ors 36) T4 WTO), WTR 
vs Tips ic TporteTiwrs Is 1H den x bi 
or 74 44th, . el. SanTvicy ix THs Hi £2n9p.c, Ji ay we FO ver 
ö 22x00 xeth p auTtoby j $65 Thy UrTipainy ins 7x6 
p.xvſew Tapia. 8 | : 
Pherecydes Thaleti, 
Bene moriaris, cum tibi fatalis dies 13 Morbus me 
aſerat cum tuas accepi literas, pediculis operiebar, et febri qua « 
bar totus. Mandavi itaque quibuſdam ex familiaribus, ut cum 
ſepelierint, ad te perferant que ſcripſi, tu autem fi quidem 
probaveris cum ſaprentibus reliquis, ita legenda demum trades : 
autem improbaweritis, nolito edere, Mibi certe necdum ſatis 
eebant, Eft ibi quidem non certa rerum fides, Neque enim 
recepi, neque quid fit verum me ſcire profeſſus ſum: forte 
edari de Theologia reſeraui; cetera intelligere oportet. Omnia 
ppe indico potius, quam aperio. Morbo autem dichus fingulis 
jal:ſcente, neque medicorum quempiam, - neque amicorum ren 
ito, Cœterum aſſiſtentibus pre foribus, et interrogantibes quo 
fatu fim, digito per oftii- clauſtra dimiſſo, quam peſtilenti malo 
ar, offendi : admonuique ut poſtridie. conveniant ad ſolennes 
recydis anferias, Diogenis Laertii, de Vitis, Dogmatibus, & e. 
ram Pbiloſopborum Lib, X. Lib, I, Segm, 122, . 
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T pretend to know the Truth, or to have found i 


dec 
out. I have rather opened a way to the Knowledy thi 
of Things, than diſcovered them. 1 =” 
Empedocles and Pythagoras, were no more cer. 8 
tain of their Opinions than Pherecides, they ofte 5 
eqmplained * that the Road of the Senſes, va ver 
too ſtrait to lead them to the Truth. Aenopha. Be 
nes , who is placed in the number of the P. Mc 
thagoreans, ackowledges he could comprehend n- an 
thing with Certainty. Parminedes 8 that Play 
honoured with . the Sirname of the Great, lookel wa 
upon them as proud and fooliſh, who pretended t 7 
be truly learned, Science being above the Read pz, 
of Man. Zenoeleates, a Diſciple of Parmineds| the 
ſaid, we ſhould ſuſpend our Belief. Democritus KF 
affirmed, that the Cauſes of Things were un- Thi 
known, that it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh Truth ſeis 
from Falſhood. Socrates, the wiſe Socrates *, ing 
| | | ES; declare this 
* Accepit id Empedocles a Doctore Pythagora et tendit, e poſit 

anguſtas eſſe ad veritatem pereipiendam ſenſuum ſemitas con. c 
queſtus eſt, Pet. Dan. Huet. Epiſcopi Abricenſis, de Imbec!. 0 9 
litate mentis humane, Lib. tres. Lib, I, Cap, XIV. p. 72. the 
+ Acute quoque vidit eadem Xenophanes, qui inter Pyth- der 
goricos ponitur, firme comprehendi animo nihil poſſe, verits- 2 1 
tis regulam eſſe nullam, non rationem, non ſenſus ; ex opini- 0 
one omnia pendere. Atque hæc tam aperte prædicavit, ut pi. cle 3 
mus doctrinæ hujus, - falſo licet, auctor creditus fit, Id. p. 74 ouot 
1 Parmenides ille, qui magnus cognomento perhibetur a Ph. Sf 
tone, temerarios appellabat, et arrogantes qui tribuerent fi 1 
ſcientiam, homo conſequi non poſſit. Id. ibn nor, Ag 

_ || Celebratur et inter eos qui continendam eſſe rati ſunt af raſh 
ſenfionem, Zeno Eleates, Eleaticæ ſet parens. Id. p. 75 able 
Democriti auditor Protagoras, cognomine ſapientia dif f 
nullum eſſe dixit veritatis regulam, nihil verum aut falſum, s 5 
hominem homini plurimum intereſſe; neque quod hu:c vd. aſa 
tur, idem alteri videri; neque rem ullam eſſe - magis talem, a 
quam talem; cumque de rebus ſingulis contraria et pugnanti Philo 
diſſeri poſſe deprehendiſſet: ac de ipſa quoque re, an utiim - 150 
que eſſet diſputabilis, illum in utramque partem diſputandi mo- 1 
dum primus invexit. | II. p. 7e. 0 8 
„ Modum eumdem tenuit deinde Socrates, nobilliſimu Wn. F 
dubitandi autor, et late propagavit z nam cum nihil ſcien” 


- homines 
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declared publickly that he knew nothing, - and by 
this Acknowledgment of his Ignorance, he deſerv- 
ed the Title of being called] the Wiſeſt of Men by 
the Oraele of Apollo. Plato “ determined nothing 
when any Subject was propoſed to him, he ne- 
val ver was poſitive; on the contrary, he confuted 


bb thoſe who decided boldly and magiſterially. His 
Py: Modeſty cauſed his Adverſaries to treat him, as 


i 
dp! 


cer 
ften 


an ignorant and weak Man. . 

"lai The great Roman Philoſophers were not leſs 
okel wavering than the Grecian, on 

d ty Let me add, Madam, to this Teſtimony of 
cali Pbherecides what Socrates ſaid of his Diſcoveries ; 
des] they were bounded within a very narrow Com- 
1 \8 paſs; for he aſſures us, that he knew only one 
ur Thing, and that was, he knew Nothing. Unum 
Ln ſcio, quod nihil ſcio. Tully was almoſt as waver- 
q Z ing in his Belief as Pherecides, I ſhall ſpeak, ſaid 
cl; 


this Roman, in a manner that aſcertains nothing 
politively, but with a Diſtruſt of myſelf. I doubt 
of every Thing, and only endeavour to diſcover 
the Truth. In another Place, he informs his Rea- 


nit, e 
is con- 
mbecil- 


yt der, that he ſhall explain Things only according to 

10 Probability, and not with the Certainty of an Ora- 
ut pr cle ; and adds, that being but a Man, nothing more 

« p. 1 ought to be required of him. According to him, 

r a Pla- | | : : 

ent fi homines, neque tamen agnoſcerent ſe nihil ſcire, id vero ag- 

Id. ibid novit ille, nec quicquam ſcire profeſſus eſt: ac propterea mor- 
ſunt i talium omnium ſapientiſſimum Apollinis oraculo dictum ſe pu- 

1. p. 75 WM tabit : quod id ſupremum fgpientiz culmen videatur eſſe igno« 
1 rantiam ſuam agnoſcer ee. Id. ibid. 
mo * Nam primum Academia parens Plato, ex hac Socratis 

c V.0:a- 


aſſectatione ad dubitandum inſtructus et Socraticym ſe profeſſus, 
A eſt eamdam 3 * W 2 omnes 

iloſophos oppugnare inſtituit. Nec in iis ſolum libris, quos 

f eee we — ſed tum etiam cum affirmanti propior eſt, 
andi = ve Socrati ſermonem tribuar, five alteri, res non uti veras, 
d. p. es uti veriſimiles videtur proferre; ac decreti hujus ſui meminiſſe, 
e. Düs deorumque . filiis relinquendam eſſe cognitionem, ea perſe- 
boni ©» wo probabilia ſunt. Id. p. 78. 

OL. 1. 


; talem, 
ugnanta 
1 utrim- 


almoſt all the Ancients confeſſed” they knew no. 
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thing, and they were certain of nothing; an ef 
they reckoned amongſt the Cauſes of their Igno. fe 
rance, their weak Perceptions, and the Shortnek dor 
of their Lives *. | Tenet: the 

Philoſophers are not the only Perſons, who ar: wh 
convinced that we know but little. Great Saint hun 
and ſhining Courtiers, what Difference ſoeva 200 
there may have been in their other Sentiment, 50 


are agreed in this Point. St. Auguſtine and St. 
Thomas believed that there is a vaſt number & 
doubtful Things, of which we can have no cer: 


| tain Aſſurance. Horace, bred vp in the Pleaſure My 
of Auguſtus's Court, frankly confeſſes, that he wa - 
always doubtful and wavering, without being able M 8 
to fix on any certain Baſis of Opinions, and that Sue 
in this perpetual Fluctation, he endeavoured to _ 
make all things ſubſervient to him, rather than .)“ 
be a Slave to them Þ. 85 
You may perhaps, Madam, have ſome Scruple Tru 
after the Citation of ſo many Examples, in agree. 85 
ing to diſtruſt the poſitive Writers among the Ro 
Learned : therefore as I would not be a Heretick He 
in your Opinion, I ſhall only mention, that " "+ 
| 0 5 0 
* Dicendum eſt iti ut nihil affirmem, quæram omnia du- only 


bitans, plerumque et mihi diſſidente. Ut potero explicabo, na Ligh 
tamen ut Pythias Apollo, certa ut ſint et fixa quæ dixcra: WI Thir 
ſed ut homunculus probabilia conjectura ſequens. . Equum <> | 
enim meminiſſe, et me qui diſſeram hominem ele, et qui jud-cetis 
ut ſi probabilia dicuntur nihil ultra requiratis. . ; 
| Cicero Tuſc, Queſt, Lib. J. 
Omnes pene Veteres nihil cognoſci, nihil percipi, nih.1 {cn 
poſſe dixerunt, anguſtos ſenſus, imbecilles animos, brevia eur- 


Ticula vitæ, &c. Cicero Queſt. Academ. Lib. |, 


+ Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, guo lare tuter ? 
 Nullius addictus jurare in verba Magiftri, 

Quo me cumque rapit tempeſtas def ror hoſpes, 

Nunc agilis fo, et merſor civilibus undis : 

Virtutes were cuſtos, rigiduſque ſutelles. 

Nunc in Arxiſtippi furtim præcepia relabor: 

Et mibi res, non me rebus, ſubjungere conor. 

| Horat, Epiſt. I, Lib. 
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ef the greateſt Biſhops in Fance, has furniſhed 
me with almoſt all theſe Examples. I have ſcarcely 
done any thing, but tranſlate the Latin Work of 
the learned Mr. Huet, Biſhop of Avarenche, 
which he has given us upon the Weakneſs of 
human Underſtanding. This Prelate, who is 
doubtleſs the moſt learned Man of this Age, has 
ſtudied all his Life long, wrote a Book of the 
8 Neceſſity of doubting; the half learned have cried 
cout greatly againſt this Work, but they have only 


a covered their own Weakneſs. 
CTY You ſee, Madam, I was in the right when I 
go aſſured you, that the greateſt Geniuſes have honeſt- 


i ly owned they knew but little; and you will no 
N longer think my Opinion extravagant. Never- 
16 theleſs, I would not have you carry the Spirit of 
Pyrrhoniſin into the way, where I am going to lead 


than you; for that is an Error ſtill more pernicious than 
„ Credulity. TI only defire, that being in love with 
UPON Truth (for we know but little, and what we take 
Me to be our moſt ſure Guides, viz. Hiſtory, Tra- 
* dition, and the Opinions of the Learned, often 
* miſlead us) you would always make uſe of your 


Reaſon, and receive nothing for an evident Truth, 
only ſo far as it does not contradict your natural 
Light, which can never deceive you, in thoſe 
Things, that you have a clear and diſtin& Per- 
ception of. 


De End of the Hirſt Diſſertation. 
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Philoſophical Diſſertations, 
Concerning the UnczaTainty of 


HUMAN SCIENCES. 
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DISSERTATION H. 
Concerning LocGic.. 


——— 


— p wo 


SECT. I. The INTRODUCTION. 
"| Part of Philoſophy, or at leaſt that 


which in public Schools ſerves for an In- 
troduction to the other Parts, is. called Lygic, 
which is as much as to ſay, The Art of Think- 
mg *, By enlarging this Definition a little, we. 


* Thought is nothing but a Diſcourſe by which the Un- 
derſtanding ſpeaks or argues inwardly in itſelf; Experience 
ſewing us, that whenever we think we tacitly make uſe of 
the ſame Words, which we ſhould make uſe of, if we were 
to expreſs our Thoughts viv voce. | 

Bernier's. Abridgm. of Gaſſendus's Phil. Tom. I. p. 1. 
This Remark ſerves for an Anſwer to thoſe, who may ob- 
ject, that Logic ought to be defined, The Art %, Reafoning 
well. See the Second D:ſcourſe by Way of Preface to L' At 
de Penſer. p. 34. ; : | 


/ 


— OE 


. — — — vc. — 
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ing Logec within a narrow Compaſs, and giving 
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may fay that Logic is, The Art of conducting our 
Reaſon rightly in the Knowledge of Things, as well 
to inſtruct ourſelves, as for the Inſtructian of ethers *, 
'Fhe Beauty of this Definition, and this. firſt ſet- 
ting out, which promiſes ſo much, will preju— 
dice you perhaps in Favour of Logic. You will 


imagine, Madam, that lam going to diſcover to 


you the moſt grand and beautiful Scene in Na- 
ture. Nothing is more agreeable indeed, than 
to acquire the Art of inſtructing ourſelves, and 


of communicating our Knowledge to others, 


But before 1 go any further, to thew you the 
true Value of Legic, it may not be amiſs to 
tell you what Sentiments the gieateſt Philoſophers 
have of it. = OT 

This Science, or this Art, was formerly much 


in uſe amonęſt the Scphiſis, a fort of People who 


only employed it to darken the Truth. But in 


ſpite of all their Subtlety, they were ſoon reduced 
by the Force of clear Propoſitions, and by oblig- 


ing them by Diſtinctions taken from the Nature 
of Things, to abandon their falſe Niceties. It 
was thus that Socrates uſually dealt with them 
in his Diſputations, | 1 

Ariflotle vas the firſt that reduced Lagic to 


certain Rules and Precepts. He compoſed a me- 


thodical Syſtem thereof. and taught all how to 


diſtinguiſh what were Sophiſms, with which the 
Truth had been clouded. But this Fhiloſopher 
committed a material Fault; for in{tcad of reduc- 


if 


* This is the Definition we have of it in L' Art de Perſer, 
F Ariſtotle was the firſt that reduced Logic to certain me- 
thodical Precepts; for before him the Soph ſts were far from 
any ſuch thing; they made uſe of it to enſnare weak Reaſo. 
ners, and by that means acquired the Reputation of being 


very cunning Fellows. . 5 
| Du Pleix Corps de Philoſcphie, Tom. I. p. 5+ 
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e ſelf obſcure by being too copious ; and after hav- 
ing faid a great many Things, he furniſhes the 
Mind of the Learner with nothing but a'Heap- 


r 0 WW zical Confuſion, and made it unintelligible ; every 
hs: one adding ſomething thereto that was either 
han 


whimſical or uſeleſs + At laſt St. Thomas invent- 
ed the Being of Reaſon. Scotus publiſhed his ri- 
diculous Quiddities which procured him the Title 
of Doctor Subtilis ; and from thence Philoſophers 


frivolous "Theſes, that naturally led the Under- 


ſudden, like a bright Star in the middle of a dark 
Night. Aſfliſted by the reading of ſome of the 


ture He printed his Book againſt Ariſtetle's Philoſophy, 

It which was received with great Applauſe by all 
hem Bi the learned Men in Europe, who for a long time 
bad groaned under the Yoke of the reigning Phi- 
ic to 


lblophy f. Gaſſendus was followed by Des Cartes, 
: | „ 5 who 
A modern Author tell us with great Reaſon, that the 


to 

\ the Rules of 4riftetle's Log ic ſerved only to prove to another what 
he know) already. But that the Art of Zullus taught only 

»pher how to D:ſcourſe with Judgment upon what Men knew nothing 

duc- 8 Art de Per: EF. p. 22. 


F The Works of Ariſtotle have had the Fate of all Writ- 
ings which have been commented upon, and reviewed by dif- 


and in Proceſs of Time, if an Author ſhould return from the 


Perſer, Dead, he would be amazed to ſee what Notions are imputed to him. 
in me- . He began to be whotly out of Conceit with the common 
r from Fh loſophy, becauſe of the Chicanery and uſeleſs Queſtions. it 
Reaſo abounded with. On which he put out Theſes pro contra, 


and printed his learned Diſſertat.ons ADvERSUs ARIS TOT E- 


Los, which made ſo much Noiſe in the World. 8 | 
Bermer's Abridgment of Gaſſendus's Philo, Tom. I. Preface, 


it only the Extent it deſerved, he rendered him- 


of Terms, Diviſions, and Subdivifions *, His 
Diſciples and Commentators compleated the lo- 


employed themſelves only in Propofitions and 
ſanding into the greateſt Errors. In this Time 
of mental Blindneſs, Gaſſendus appeared all on a 


ancient Philoſophers, and ſupported by his own- 
vaſt Genius, he made the firſt Attack upon Error. 


[ * ; 
} l 2 
„ e eee 
4 — . rr 
os 


ferent Authors, Every ene adds ſ:m-thing thereto of his own ; 


—_—” = FR 
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roſe into Vogue again; and Logic became one 


| ferform their Functions, the Under/tanding with- 


| 2 fear of being diſcouraged by ſo unprofitable a 


to fay in its favour, that all the great Philoſo- 


who entirely demoliſhed the Chimeras of the 
School-Men. Human Underſtanding from thence 
began to recover her Rights. Reaſon, Good Senſe, 
and the Light of Nature were the Rules that 


of the moſt contemptible Branches of School- 
Learning Des Cartes demonſtrated clearly, in 
many Places of his Writings, that it only fur- 
niſned little Minds with common Notions, and 
taught them to reaſon ridiculouſly upon Things 
they were ignorant of *. He adviſed however 
the learning of certain reaſonable Principles of a 
well-concerted Logic ; but Gaſſendus abſolutely de- 
ſpiſed that Study. He thought, that where the 
Eye ſees, the Ear hears, and the reſt of the Senſes 


out hazing recourſe to Rules, was capable of rea- 
ſaning, ſeeking for and finding out the Truth, and 
arawing Concluſjons therefrom without the QAiſtance 
of Logic.———— Fe did not reckon it in the Num- 
ber of the neceſſary Parts of Phileſaphy ; he did 
not even think, that Students fhould begin with it, 


ſtudy. | 
| You fee, Madam, here are very ſtrong Au- 
thorities againſt Logic. Yet we may and ought 


phers have ſheyen their Contempt only for what 
is called the Logic of the Schools, as it is uſually 
taught in Colleges, and the Monks make uſe of 


it. It ſeems indeed contrived purely for their MW + - 
uſe, and this Study is very fat for People who Bb 

8 6 _ amuſe 1 
*The Logic of the Schools is properly ſpeaking a Dialect, "pq 
by which a Man teaches another the Things he knew before; l 4 2 


or even alſo to ſay a great deal without Judgment, concerning 
Things they know nothing of; thus it rather corrupts good 
Senſe, than augments it. phil 
N Des Cartes's Principles of Philoſophy, in the Prefacæ. of 
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he amuſe themſelves only with Chimeras. Gens 


e Monaca, Gens paſta Chimeris. I believe we can- 
e, not err in following the Rule laid down by 
at 


Des Cartes, of ſtudying certain reafanable Principles 
of a well-concerted Logic. Whatever Penetration 


. of Mind, or Exactneſs of Underſtanding a Man . 


1 may be endowed with, a proper Method of di- 


r recting our Thoughts will render our Judgments 
nd more perfect. By reducing Lagic to certain fit 
108 


= Bounds, it may be made uſeful. We have in- 
deed of late a very good Treatiſe publiſhed upon 


this Subject, which has a little retrieved its loſt 
_ Reputation ; though to ſpeak openly and freely 
F | 


that Piece * is rather a Collection of the moſt en- 


% WE which are interlaced with ſome ſound Precepts 
= in Legic , void of its impertinent Jargon. 
an > 
ince | | | x 
*. SECT. II. In what Logic conſſts. 
J „ 


it, 1,96 [C conſiſts in the Reflexions which we 
e 4 make upon the principal Operations of our 
| Mind, and is what we call the Art of Think= 
Au- ing. It contains four diſtinguiſhing Heads, vix. 
ght | | „ Conception, 
olo- * T have alſo remarked that this Logic - if you except 
vhat MWtherefrom fome improper Examples, and ſome long and beau- 
lally tiful Chapters of Natural Philoſophy, Morality, Metaphyſics, 
0 and the Mathematics, is very much like that of Gaſſendus. 
1 ; | Bermer ubi ſuprae 
their The Queſtions, which 1 thought proper to omit, are of 
who his kind. They have this Conveniency, that they have little 
Credit, not only in the World where they are unknown, but 
uſe Y 7 
m alſo in the Schools where they taught. For nobady now, 
jalect, Iklezven be praiſed, troubles his head with Univerſzlity d parte 
eſore; Rei; the Being of Reaſons or fecond Intentions. Thus there is. 
erning In room to ſuppoſe, that any one will be offended, that they 
s good re not ſpoken of. Beſides, theſe Matters are ſo unfit to be. 
ranſlated into the vulgar Tongues, that they would rather decry 
preface, PF hiloſo phy than give it any Repute. 


Art de Penſer, premier Diſcours prelim. p. 30. 


es tertaining Phyſical and Metaphyſical Queſtions, 
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Conception, Judgment, Reaſoning, and Diſpof. 
tion or Order. 

Conception, or Imagination is the forming the 
true Image of a Thing in the Mind, by means of 
which Image the thing itſelf is preſented to the 
Underſtanding. As when we repreſent to our— 
ſelves the Sun, a Tree, a Circle, &c. yet with- 
out paſſing any expreſs Judgment upon - thoſe 
Things. Now, this Form, by which we repre- 
ſent a Thing to ourſelves, this firſt and ſimple 
Conception, is called Idea or Notion. © 
Judgment is the ſpeaking of a Thing what it 

is, or what it is not; attributing to it "what be- 
longs to it, and ſtripping it of what does not 
| belong to it. This Operation of our Mind is 
made, when joining two different Ideas together, 
we affirm or deny them; as when we ſay, the 
Earth is round, and not ſquare, we affirm its 
Roundneſs, and deny that t has any other Figure. 
Or when we affirm that a Man is a living Crea. 
ture, and not a Tree ; we attribute to Man what 
belongs to him, and deny that he is a Tree. 

The third Operation of our Mind is called 
Reaſoning; that is to ſay, inferring from one or 
more Propoſitions ſomething as a conſequential 
| Concluſion. As when we ſay, Unfaithfulneſs is 
a Crime; there are many unfaithful Lovers; 
many Lovers therefore are criminal. You ſee, 
Madam. that from the Aſſemblage of theſe two 
firſt Propofitions. | 

1. Uniaithfulneſs is a Crime; 

2. There are many unfaithful Lovers ; 

I draw the Concluſion, that many Lovers ate 
criminal. 

But to explain the three principal Operations 
2 5 our Mind more N to you, I beg you 
would 
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would give me leave to repreſent to you how 
. 1 Man ads, who becomes your Lover. At firſt 
he be is ſtruck with your Features, and thereupon 
of WM forms in his Mind a true and ſimple Image, with- 
the out going any further. This is what is called 
ur- Conception; after this he conſiders that your Fea-. 
th- tures are beautiful and charming, and oppoſite to 
ofs what is called Uglineſs; he affirms then when 
ire. what has a relation to a thing, and what has 
ple not; he joins theſe two different Ideas together, 

that of the Beauty of your Features and that of 
tit Uolineſs, which is contrary thereto ; this is called 
de. Judgment. From hence the Mind is naturally. 
not led to the third Operation, which is termed Rea- 
4 is Wl foning, and connecting the different Ideas, which 
ner, your Beauty has already raiſed in him, be thence 
the draws this Concluſion, 


Beauty deſerves our utmoſt” Efteem, 
Madam is endowed with exquiſite Beauty, 
Therefore ſhe deſerves our utmoſt Efteem, 


The laſt of the Operations of our Mind is called 
Diſpoſition or Order; that is to ſay, a diſpoſing 
and ranging our Thoughts upon any Subject, in 
the moſt eaſy and clear manner that we can; and” 
this is what we uſually call Method. LE 

This laſt Part of Logic has alſo a great Relation 
to the Lover I have been ſpeaking of. You ſee, 
Madam, that when good Senſe has de nonſtfated, 
that you are worthy of our higheſt Efteem, it 
takes Precautions how to make it acceptable to 
you, and to expreſs it in ſuch a manner as that 
it may be favourably received. Now, Madam, 
that which a Lover calls the Declaration or Ex 
preſſing of his Paſſion, Philoſophers call- various 
Ideas, various J 3 and various Reaſon- 


ings. 
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ings. And it is this Arrangement of Things ap- 
purtaining to the fourth Part of Logic, that is 
called Method. „ | 

In fine, Madam, as it very often happens, that 
a Lover gains the Affections of his Miſtreſs with. 
out being attentive to all theſe Graduations and 
Diſtinctions in Gallantry; we alſo ſee that many 
Perſons, without having learned any logical Rules, 
perform theſe Operations with the greateſt Ex- 
actneſs, and ſometimes better and more accurate- 
ly than profeſſed Philoſophers *; Nature having 
beſtowed Reaſon upon Men, furniſhes them abun- 
dantly with the Means of Reaſoning. Neverthe- 
Jeſs, Study may rectify our Judgment. And it 
ſometimes happens, that though we diſcover by 
the Light of Nature, that ſuch or ſuch an Argu- 
ment is falfe, yet we can hardly make out why 


it is ſo. In theſe Caſes, Rules of Art are of 
very great Service. . 


SECT. m. Al our Ilias have their Riſe from 
our Senſes, or from thoſe that come by our Senſes. 


. * OU are to ſuppoſe, Madam, that at the 
1 firſt the Soul is a Tabula Raſa, like a blank 
Piece of white Paper, void of all Characters, on 
which nothing is written. Thus it has no Ideas 
at all. You will aſk doubtleſs with Aſtoniſh- 
ment, by what means our Souls acquire ſo many 
of them, that the Imagination, always in motion, 
- furniſhes it with fo great a Variety? I will tell 
you, how it obtains them; firſt, from outward 
and ſenſible Objects that ſtrike eur Senſes z ſe- 
condly, from the Operations of our Mind, 25 
| > | the 

* All this is done by the meer Powers of Nature, and even 


fometimes better by thoſe, who never learned the Art of Logic, 
chan by thoſe that have, 3 Art de Perſer. p. % 
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the Ideas which it receives by our Senſes. Theſe 
are Operations, which become the Object of the 
Reflexions of our Souls, forming and' producing 
in our Underſtanding, a fort of Ideas different 
from thoſe which exterior Objects furniſh them 
withal. Such Ideas, for Example, as are derived 
from Thinking, Judging, Examining, Deſiring, 
Wiſhing, and other Actions of the Mind ; whoſe 
Exiſtence we are thoroughly perſuaded of, becauſe 
we feel and are ſenſible of them in ourſelves. 

The Ideas which we receive this way, are as 
diſtin as thoſe which exterior Objects produce 
upon our Senſes. Thus, Madam, all our Ideas 
proceed from Senſation and Reflection; by Senſa- 
tion outward Objects furniſh the Mind with the 
Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, ſuch as we receive by 
the Taſte, the Touch, by Hearing, Smelling or 
Seeing. The Senſes communicate to us the No- 
tions or Ideas of different amells, Colours, Sounds, 
as well as thoſe of Light and Darkneſs, &c. By 
Reflexion the Mind furniſhes the Underſtanding: 
with the Ideas of its own Operations ; that is to 
fay, from the Ideas, which we receive by our: 
Senſes, and which. are imprinted in our Under- 
ſtanding many others are formed, by mixing them 
in various Manners, As when from the Idea of. - 
a Mountain, and that of Gold, we make a third, 
which gives us a Notion of a Mountain of Gold. 

We have therefore, Madam, no Ideas in our 
Minds but what proceed from Senſation or Re- 
flection. Thus alſo by Senſation we have more 
or fewer ſimple Ideas, according as outward Ob- 
jets, which ſtrike our Senfes, furniſh the Mind 
with them. He that is deaf for Example, has 
fewer Ideas than a Man who has the complete. 
uſe of all his Senſes, ſince he can have no No- 
tion of Sounds: And he, that is both blind 2 

e 
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= deaf has ſtill fewer. as he can have no Notiog 
either of Colours or Sounds. In the ſame manner, 

the Operations of our Minds, or our Reflections, 

furniſh us with a greater or leſſer Number of 
Ideas, according as we reflect more or leſs upon 
the firſt Ideas which our' Senſes have conveyed 
to our Underſtanding. For this reaſon, we ſee 
that Children are a good while before they have 
any Ideas or Notions of Things that are formed 
by Reflection, or if you will by mental Opera: 
tions. It is alſo for the ſame reaſon, that ſome 
People know things only in part; and from x 
great Number. of Ideas produced by Senfation, 
gain only a ſuperficial and imperfect Knowledge 
of "Things. „ 
Fou ſee plainly by this, Madam, that May 
having no Idea but what he receives: either directly 
or indirectly from his Senſes, he cannot begin to 
think, till he begins to have Perceptions of Objects. 

For ſeeing he can have no Idea before his Senſes 

operate, he can therefore have no Faculty of 

Thinking. Lam ſenſible, that you will be very 
much ſurprized at my having ſo roundly aſſerted, 
that we know ſo few Things. What, you will 

ſay, do you call this knowing of nothing, to diſ. 
cover with ſo much exactneſs the firſt Operations of: 
the human Mind? You will not accufe me of 


Inſincerity in this Affair, when I have ſhewn you, ber 
that the Principles which I have laid down, how 7) 
juſt' ſoever they may appear, have been contro- they 
verted, and rejected as. falfe by very great Phi- It is 


loſophers, who have refuted them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to make thoſe doubt of them, whom. 
they could not intirely bring over to their Sen- 
timents. A terrible Mortification of human Va- 
nity, to be obliged to own, that we are even 
3 ignorant 
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on ignorant of the Means, whereby we acquire the- 
er, Faculty of Fhinking ! VV 
18, The Philoſophers, who. maintain, that we have: 
of ldeas, which we do not receive by the Means 
on Wl of our Senſes, pretend that there is a certain 
ed Number of them, which are born with us. . 
ſce leave this Queſtion to examine it more at large 
ave Wl hereafter 3 but T will give you here their princi- 
ed pal Reaſons for that Opinion. There is ud Pro- 
ra: Wil 11411011, ſays a Carteſian *, more evident than this, 
me Wl | think, therefore lam. Now we could have na 


1 . certain Aſſurance of this Propoſition, if we had no 
on, N car Perception of what Being is, and-what Think- 
doe: ing 75. If it cannot be denied therefore, that the 


Ideas of Being and Thinking are in our Under- 
landing, by what Senſes, by what exterior Objects 


ct) il were they produced there ® They are neither the 
1 to eas of Light nor Colours to be received by the 
_ Sight ; of grave or acute Sounds to be received by 
nſes 


the Ear; of Perfumes or a Stink to be received by the 
Smell; of a good or ill Reliſb to be received by the Taſte; 
F Cold or Heat, of Hardne/s or S:finsſs to be received 
by the Touch. © e F Bb 
The Philoſopher, who reaſons thus, obviates an 
Objection which he foreſaw might be made to 
his Arguments. F any ſhould ſay, adds he, that 
the Ideas of Being and Thought: were formed. from 


other ſenſible Images, let them tell us what: theſe 
how Wer ſenſible Images are, from whence they pretend 
_ they were formed, and how they could be formed. | 
1 


It is evident indeed, this could not be done by 
Compoſition ;' for as the Ideas of Being and Thought 


hom. Mare ſimple and ſelf-evident, they cannot be the 
Seu- ¶ Conſequence of a Reflection produced by the Aſſem- 
WE ge of two different Ideas. Neither can they 
even 


de formed by Amplication or Diminution; for we 
annot ſay, that the Ideas of Being or Thought: 

| „ | Can 
Art de Penſer. ꝑ. 12. 
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can be formed by a Gradation or Diminution m ſi 
of other Ideas. ur Soul therefore muſt have Mara 
ſeveral Ideas in itſelf, which are not derived from 
our Senſes, but have their Source in our Under. eme 
ſtanding. „ ned 

I ſee, Madam, you are chagrined at the Car- 
teſtan, who oppoſes the moſt reaſonable and na- Me 
tural Syſtem that can be thought of. You be- 
gan to reliſh the Means of Senſation and Ręflectim, 
2s proper to introduce all Ideas into the human Mic 
Mind. You imagined you perceived the Under. 
ſtanding and Soul of a young Child grow, in pro- 
portion as his Organs waxed ftrong, and receiy- 
ed a greater Number of exterior Objects. This be 
Syſtem has ſomething amuſing in it. Man Mine 
ſeems to be a Plant, and we fee his Soul and MF" th 
Body encreaſe at the ſame time. The. Notions, 
that the Underſtanding acquires every Day by the Ne f 
Canal of the Senſes, are to the Mind, as the 
Droppings of Dew, which bring it at laſt to its 


mature State, by procuring it an infinite Variety there 
of Ideas. Nevertheleſs, if the Carteſſan be in by tl 


the right, we muſt allow exterior Objects only 
the Power of occaſioning, by the Motions that 
are excited in the Brain, ſome Ideas, which could 
not be formed without that Power; but that the 
- generality of our Notions cannot be referred to 
our Senfes, and the Soul alone will have the 
Power of forming them by meer Intellection, with- 
out being obliged for them to any but God and 
herſelf. | 7 | | 
You will probably aſk me, Madam, my Sen- 
timents concerning theſe different Opinions, and 
to which I give Credence? If by the Word Gre 
gence you mean Certainty, and a convinced Per- 
- ſuaſion, I confeſs I give none; and to be free No, 11, 
with you, after having examined the Thing, ! ks  : 
| — am 


— 
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m ſincere enough to tell you, that I ſee an Ap- 
earance- of, Truth in both the Opinions. If you 
ge me further, and will have me determine: 
ſomething abſolutely, I will moreover confeſs to 
you, that J could willingly be of the Opinion, 
hat we have no Ideas in our Minds but what 
are communicated to us by our Senſes ; and that 
all our Notions or Ideas have their Origin either 
rom Senſation, or from a Reflection upon thoſe, 
yhich we receive by Senſation. See here what 
y Reaſons are, I cannot tell whether you will 
find the Appearance of Truth in them or not. 


— When a Cartefian demands, by what Senſes 
This the Ideas of Being and Thought enter into our 
Man Minds? We may anſwer, that they enter there 
and In the very Moment that we receive our firſt 
ions, benſation; for we know we exiſt as ſoon as we 
the Ne ſenſible of any 3 And I believe we 
the may as well - prove our Exiſtence by faying, I 
0 its am ſenſible, therefore Tam; as by ſaying, I think, 


therefore I am. If we know then that we exiſt, 


ay: by the Impreſſion of our Senſes, I think that the 
only firſt Idea of Being is produced in us the very 
that Moment, that we have the fiſt Senſation, which. 
ould Meives us a Perception of our Exiſtence in our 
+ the Minds. I will add, that if we do not acquire 


1 tour Ideas by the means of our Senſes, and that 
the! the Soul itſelf creates them, it will follow that 
Jith- me of them muſt be innate with it; which 
and can ſcarcely believe, and which is attended with 
many Difficulties, as I ſhall ſhew you hereafter. 
Sen- For all thoſe, who hold that we have innate Ideas, 
and ook upon that of God *, as one of the prin- 
Cre- 2 cipal, 
Per-. Since then the Idea of the Supreme Being, is not an 
6705 _ _ „as I have evidently demonſtrated, at leaſt I think 
85 . elieve it will be difficult to find any other Idea, which 


as a right to paſs for innate, For if God had imprinted any 
| . | Charactet 


„ 
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cipal. I aſk them then, why! ſo many Nations 
have had fuch falſe and ridiculous. Notions of the 
Deity, that inſtead of acknowledging a Being 
perfect, juſt; great in his Works, and infinite in 
all his Attributes, they have adored a Number of 


It f 
ical A 
Vhon 


xr a 1 


Gods, worthy of the Deteſtation of all honeſt pon 
and conſiderate Men? They will anſwer perbaps, ſo w 
that Cod "imprints in the Hearts of all Mien thy reſpec 
Idea of his Divinity; but that Men alter and per- Jacrify 


vert this Idea by a falſe Application to particular 
Oejects. But nothing can be more weak than 
ths Defence; for to what Purpoſe: are theſe ab- 
ſtracted Ideas of the Deity, which produce no 
good, and are wholly uſeleſs ? Beſides abſtracted 
Ideas' ſuppoſe, that we are already acquainted 
with the Objects they repreſent ; and Abſtraction 
can have no relation to a firit Idea, or if you will, 
to an innate Idea. Let us add to theſe Reaſons, 
that as God does nothing in- vain, it is very hard 
to ſuppoſe, not to ſay impoſfible, that he car 
communicate to us an Idea of himſelf, under a 
Notion of a Being, which not only does not exiſt, 
but which is even directly oppoſite to his Juſtice, 
his Goodneſs, his Greatneſs, as much as the Ideas ſ*n0» 
are which Men have of the falſe Deities of Pa- Boe 
ganiſm. Nay ſome Travellers aſſure us, that there He 2 
are People, who have no Idea of aGod at all *, is 
1 | ©: 1742115 ben 
Character in the Muds of Men, it is moſt reaſonable to 
think, it would be ſome clear and uniform Idea of h mſclf, my 
that would be deeply engraven in eur Mind. -- Since then tri 
our Mind at firſt is void of that Idea it concerns us moſt 
to have, it is a ſtiong Preſumption againſt all other Characten, 
which ſome are deſirous ſhould paſs for innate, Dy 
Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding. Book I. Chap. II. bare 4 
* Reperi eam gentem nullum nomen habere, quod Deum & bo. 
minis Animam ſignificet; nulla ſacra babet, nulla Idala. a 
8 * Relatio Triplex de Rebus ladicis Caaiguarum. 0 1 
Add to this Paſſage, this other from F. Gobien the Jeſu; N my 
IAKaking of the Inhabitants of the Marian Illands, and other ende 
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tions It ſeems reaſonable to me, that all Metaphy-. 
f the al Arguments, ſhould give place to Experience. 
in, Ml hom ought I to believe, a Philoſopher who 
te in ("ly founds his Reaſoning , upon , abſtract Ideas, 
er of r 2 Traveller worthy of Credit, who founds his 
neſt pon Experience, and on the Reality of Things, 
"aps, 0 which he. has been a Witneſs ? I have a great. 


the 


ſpe to Metaphyſicks; but not fo far, as to. 
per- Sis 


ſacrifice Evidence thereto. . | 


cular | 1 75 

> ab. ECT. IV. Of Ideas conſidered according. to 
no. + tber Hi, F 
nted FT ER having examined the manner by 
tion which we receive different Ideas into our 
will, Underſtanding, I am going to let you view them 
ſons, Naccording to their Objects. | 


Whatever we conceive. is repreſented to us as 


hard | 
. a Thing, or as the manner of a Thing, or as . 


can | | | as. &. 
Jer a Thing modified. That which I call a Tig, is that 
xiſt, MWvbich we conceive and perceive as a ſelf- exiſtent 
Rice, Fubſtance, and as the Subject of whatever we. 


Idea now thereof; for Example, when I conceive 


pz. Body, the Idea which I have of it preſents: to 
there Ine a Thing or a Subſtance ; becauſe I conſider 
*. tis Body as a Thing that ſubſiſts of itſelf ; but 
It hen J conceive that this Body is ſquare, the 
ne o lIdea which I have of the Square offers only to 
mil, Ny Mind the Manner of the Thing, the Quality, 
| 7 tribute or Mode *, which 1 know could not 
acters, * : . exiſt 
upon the ſame Coaſt, It has never been obſerved, that they 

p. II. bave any Knowledge of a Deity, or that they Worſhip any Images. 
S bo- 5 Hiſt. des Hes Marianes. p. 406. 
* All theſe Words are of the ſame Import, and ſignify the 

darum, me Thing. The Categories of Ariſtotle, which have been held 
Jeſut, , myſterious, are of very little uſe; and they not only have little 
other, Iendeney to form the Judgment, but often hurt it greatly, 3 
up ff Arte de Perſer, p. 21. 
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ing; and conſequently the Difference between a 
Thing and the manner of a Thing, or between a 
Sub ſtance and its Mode, is very eaſy to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. Subſtance is the Subject, and Mode is 
the Attribute, which exhibits it in ſuch a manner, 
that when J conſider, at one and the ſame time, 
the Subject and the Mode, I perceive it is a Dim 
modified, As I do, when I conceive the Idea of: 
ſquare Body without diſtinguiſhing the Subſtance 
of the Mode, viz. the Body of the Quadrature. 
Here you ſee, Madam, the three forts of Ways 
whereby we conceive all Things. The firſt re- 
preſents to us the Sub/tances, or Things that ar, 
felf-ſubfifting. The ſecond the Qualities or Atiri. 
ui es which exhibit theſe Things. And the third 
_ repreſents theſe. Sub/ances as things determined and 
modified by their Attributes. 
If it were my Deſign, Madam, to ſet you 
azainſt Philoſophy for ever, and particularly againit 
Ariftetle, Father Bonaventure's great Friend, | 
would give you a long Detail of that Philoſopher's 
ten Categories, which may be eaſily applied to eren 
the Conſideration of Ideas according to their Ob- 
jects, which I have been ſpeaking of. But | 
have too great a Value for ſo amiable a Scholar, 
to fatigue you with a meer Heap of uſeleſs Words Neve: 
that are more fit to embroil than ſettle your 
Judgment“. | OO 
| Theſe Categories are regarded in the School 
with as much Reſpe& as the Jes paid to tit 
Tables of the Law delivered to them by Meſe here 
and 
* The ſecond Reaſon, which renders the Studies of Cate- 
 *- gories dangerous, is, as it accuſtomes Men to be contented wit 
Words, and to imagine that they know all Things, when, 
they know nothing more, than Names given at Pleaſure, whid 


convey to the Mind no clear and d:ſtin& Idea. 
DS OY 1 5 Atte de Penſer. p. 23 
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and we may ſay, that the Hebrau Legiſlator had 


not a quarter of the 5 over the Tribes 
of Iſrael; that this Greet Philoſopher has over 
lin- dhe Scholaſtic Tribes. Thoſe celebrated Catego- 
e is Mics are ten Claſſes, to which Ariſtotle had a mind 
ner, Ito reduce all the Objects of eur Thoughts. But 
me, the firſt Method, of which I have given you a 
Ting specimen, will be ſufficient 'to clear up all the 
of a Diffculties, which may ariſe in the Sequel of 
ance ¶theſe Diſſertations. 8 


t re. ECT. V. The Ideas, which we get by our own, 
t ar Experience, are more perfect than thoſe which 
itri ¶ we gain otherwiſe. | 


d and E acquire our Ideas either by our own 
W Experience, or by Notices which we 
you heceive from others. When Things are preſent 
eainitbefore us, then we make uſe of our Senſes to 
nd, try and know what they are. As by the Sight 
pher re diſtinguiſh Colours, and by Hearing the dif- 
ference of Sounds. But when Things are abſent, 
and at a Diſtance from us, we learn from others 
hat they are, either by Diſcourſe which we 
ave with them, or by the reading of Books. 
Nevertheleſs, the Ideas, which we receive b 
ur Senſes, are much more perfect than tho 
hich we gain from the Recital of others. For 
e Idea, which we receive by a Thing, that falls 
nder our Senſes, is the Idea of the Thing itſelf 
Miſes Whereas that which we receive from the Deſcrip- 
andiion of another, is rather the Idea of that De- 
| cription than of the Thing itſelf. Thus we 
ee, that after having heard or read ſomething, 
re gain thereby indeed an Idea thereof; but if 
happens, that this Thing preſents itſelf to us 
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in reality, the Idea which we receive thereby 
much more exact, and will be different Rem to ch 
former. Our Mind is mire intent upon the ru pf ou 
| Repreſentation of a Thing , than pon the bare ear 
lation of it made t9. us * another. The Ide er 
- which comes directly to us by our Senſes, is W 
Original, and the other is but a Copy, which not 


0 


Diſta! 


oſten irregular and faulty, according to the Pert 
ſon or Book from which we reteive it. It erm 

prudent, before we ground any Belief upon ſur ugh! 

Ideas, to examine whether or no they do not co tate 

tradict the clear Notions, which we. receive b way 

| ave 


- our Senſes. 5 e 755 0 
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SE OT. vt. We muſt wh ; care not to w f for our 
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E ought to ve! el with FO 
— YY © thoſe Things, which we gain the Knoy 
de of by our Senfes. For, though the E 
-perience, which is gained thereby, be the ſort 
reign and decifive Rule, to which we ought ! 
have recourſe, when 'we.are in any doubt; je 
before we give any certain Belief to the Idea 
"which they communicate to us, we ought to! 
convinced by due Examination, that they 
evident, and cannot reaſonably be contradicte 
Without this Precaution, we ſhall run the Riſq 
of being often deceived. We may take Copper i 
is gilt for Gold. And we ſhould be apt to affinen 
that a ſquare Tower, which we ſee at a gr : 
: | . Diſtand early; 


* Sepnins inritgat anmos . ni . anche 15 00 » that 
Duam que 2 oculis comm ia fdelibus, 
| Her, de Art. Poet. Ve 
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Diſtance, is round. But when we apply Copper 
o the Touchſtone, we rectify the firſt: Notions 
of our Senſes by the ſecond; and by approaching 
near to the Lower, we do the ſame, and diſ- 
cover chat it is quatre. 
When we happen to be miſtaken, we ought 


ich not immediately to charge that Miſtake upon 
- peur Senſes, which, never deceive us, when we 
n ermit them to act freely and fully *, But we 
u ougbt to blame ourſelves for judging too preci- 


vitately of a thing, which we are not throoughly 
vcquainted with; and concerning which our Senſes 
have not Strength enough to examine it fully f. 
uch is the falſe Idea which we conceive of a 
ſquare Tower, which we imagine to be round, 
hen we view it a long way off; the Diſtance . 
eakening our Sight, and permitting our Senſes 
nly the means of acting feebly, and as I may ſay 
dy Halves. I 416 JOLLA, 
We ought alſo, if we would rectify our Ideas, 


"Y Out 


by ou 


„0 70 


ard Ws much as lies in our Power, to diſtruſt our- 
Kno eves, that is to ſay, our Conſtitution and Paſ- 


je E ons, without which, we ſhall run the Riſque of 
ſoyelnaking many falſe Deciſions, and form Ideas ac- 
ght ording to our Inclinations. A Man, who drinks 


o Wine, and never taſted any in his Life, has 
Idea of Wine as diſagreeable to the Taſte ; 
e ſee a Multitude of Perſons every day, who 


t 3 yer 
> Ide 0 


it tol : 7 75 1 

_— an Antipathy for Things, that are indiffe- 
adictet 5 7 F falls þ 185 rent 
p ut mſi ſunt wert, ratio quog; falſa fit omnis. 

5 Riſqu / TATE I Oe "Lacrer, Lib. IV. Ver. 487. 
per thi When we perceive any thing, we are in no Danger of 
) aff cons miſtaken, if we paſs no Judgment thereon ; and though 


Je do paſs our Judgment upon it, provided we do not give 
r Aſſent thereto, farther than we know we underftand 
early and diſtinctly, what we paſs e upon, we can- 
ot be deceived, But that which uſually leads us into Error 
that we paſs our Judgment before we have an exact Know- 
ge of What we paſs our Judgment upon. 

| Des Cartes Princ. de Philoſ. p. 26. 
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| rent or even good in themſelves. Theſe are fa of 
Ideas, and the Judgment that our UnderſtandindM der 

paſſes, with regard thereto, is defective. Mill caſ 

—_ Our Paſtions are alſo the Source of a grei inf 
_ =” many Ideas, which we ought to examine viii ſelv 
the utmoſt Attention; becauſe having Reaſon i diſt 

_ diſtruſt the Judgment which we make thereby ma: 

we ought to be afraid of becoming Dupes tl that 

-eurſelves. Lovers change all the Defects of thai Mir 

Miſtreſſes into Beauties and Perfections. Thoſe whe 

who are governed by Hatred, condemn the goo rit, 

Qualities and Virtues of their Enemies, as Vice Idea 

When we judge of Things through the Vail oi Pa 

our Paſſions, - we are in danger of being deceie and 

and miſled; we ſtifle the Truth of our Ide St. 

through Prejudice. If we would have ſound a what 

exact Notions of Things, the Faculties of oui to t 
Underſtanding muſt be at full Liberty to examinifl they 

and chuſe what are the moſt true. Dig 8 

This would be a proper Place to ſhew youMWlecut 
how much we ought to diſtruſt the Authoriti ¶enti 
of thoſe, who give us a Recital of certain Fact Mthe A 
and how carefully we ought to weigh and en tbeir 


the fo 
with 
But 1 
of M 
ith 


mine Things, before we receive them as tru 
upon the bare Atteſtation of many illiterate Per 
ſons, who are eaſily deceived *. But havin 
ſhewn you, at the Beginning of theſe Diſſert 
tions, the Neceſſity of diſtruſting the Authorit 


* Truth and Falſhood have a great Reſemblance in the 
Looks; and amongſt thoſe, who have been firſt informed « 
ſome ſtrange Novelty, we ſee many of them, who, percent 
by the Oppoſition they meet with, when they tell their Stor 
wherein the Difficulty of Perſuaſion lies, go and patch vp th 
Place with ſome fajſe Circumſtance, augmenting. the Buildi 
from time to time in ſuch a manner, that the moſt diſtal 
Witneſs is better acquainted - with it than the neareft ; and! 


Fanat] 
pon 
Ind m 
an's ( 


that is informed the laſt is better perſuaded than the fi Vo! 
the particular Error having firſt cauſed a publick Error; , 

afterwards in its Turn, the publick Error cauſing a parti 2 

2 


Error. MMantagne s Effays, Tom. I. Lib. 


* 
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fa of the Learned, I think it the leſs needful to 
and demonſtrate to you, how dangerous it is to give 
eaſy Credit to ſuch as, far from being able to 
Trea inſtruct others, are in miſerable Ignorance them 
will ſclves. Suffer me however to perſuade you. to 
on ol diſtruſt the FTanſeniſis and Moliniſts in a particular 
reh manner. I know none but meer Mountebanks, 
es tl that are more capable than they of filling the 
th Mind with Chimeras and Impoſtures. All thoſe 
"hotel who are bred up within the Pale of a private Spi- 
ooo rit, are for ever ſhut up from the Truth. Their 
Vice Ideas are only a Heap of Whims and Viſions of 
ail ofa Party. The Fanaticiſm of the French Prophets, 
ceiyel and the ridiculous Bigotry of the Seminariſts of 
Iden St. Sulpice, are evident Proofs of the Truth of 
1d ar what 1 fay. . Conſider, Madam, what you ought 
of ou to think of a great many People, who imagine 
:amin they honour the Saints, and ſerve God by wear- 


v youWrcuting all thoſe who are not exactly of their 
thoritMSentiments . Methinks it is ve merry, that 
Fad: the Moliniſts ſhould now beat the Fanſeni/t with - 
ad e their own Weapons. Theſe latter looked upon 
15 truMthe former heretofore as Bigots, reproached them 
te PerfWith their great Hats, and Shirts without Ruffles. 
havin But now they themſelves have adopted all ſorts 
Jiflertafof Mummetry, and endeavour to bubble People 
1thoritMwith the ſame. Things, that they formerly ob- 
ected to their Antagoniſts. Nay, I do not doubt, 
in thut that if ever the Fanſeniſts ſhould ceaſe to be 
Row Fanatics, we ſhould ſee the Moliniſts cut Capers 
vn: $rfiÞ}pon the Tomb of ſome Saint of their Party, 
ch up Und make a ſecond Volume to the Abbot Beche- 
8 ny an's Collection T. Heaven preſerve every honeſt 
& ; and lan from a Party-Spirit, and the Converſation 
x the fi Vor. I. 5 G | f 
a pe: The Suſpicians ſpoken of above, Ty 
I. Lib. t See the Jetvſe Letters, Lett. VII. p. 50. 
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ing Shoe ſtrings inſtead of Buckles, and cruelly per- 


of ſuch as are tainted with it. I had rather live 


ever, Madam, the Ideas, which we have of a 
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with a languiſhing Lover; not but that this laſt 
is a ſort of Fanatic in his way, but yet his Phrenzy 
is leſs burdenſome, and not ſo furious. How- 


Lover are uſually ſubject to Caution, eſpecially WE For 
when they relate to the Object he is in love mal 
withal. A Man, whoſe Heart is deeply wound- 7 
ed, deifies his Miſtreſs. Though ſhe be as ſtupid in v 
as a Mathurin, he takes her to be. as witty as the For 
Counteſs de la Suze. Though ſhe be as ſimple Bil Idea 
as a Franciſcan, he looks upon her as the Mirror WW Wo 
of Wiſdom. Though ſhe be as greaſy as a Capi- this 


chin, he thinks her as neat as a Nereid; and, In anne 
ſhort, though ſhe be as ugly as Megæra and 7. ¶ cone 


ſibbone, ſhe appears in his Eyes a Venus, and à H all t. 


beautiful as you are. N 
„ this ( 
| | | eſtab] 
SECT. VII. -Of the Neceſſity of defining the Term not | 
we make uſe of, and of auaiding ambiguous Ward to m 
and intricate Phraſes. erpre 
+ : Cs OD Py than 
XIX) HEN the Name, that is given to Mhavin 
Thing, is ambiguous, and has many dig come 
nifications, it often happens that in hearing way 
pronounced, we form an Idea different from tn that v 
which he has who pronounces it; and this D Thus 
verſity of Conception hinders us from comp!eMof vy 
hending properly the Fact or Queſtion in Debate new) 
Ambiguity in Words alſo occaſions a great Num tion « 
ber of needleſs Diſputes “. So that we ought tt Ambi 
5 IV b 
* Not to fav, that the greateſt Part of the Sophiſm * . 
_ which Men are d:ceived have their Riſe therefrom, ſecing tht T 5 


ia always ſome Word taken in diverſe Senſes, It is eaſy | 
be. obſe: ved, that moſt of your Scholaſtic Diſputes proceed ol} 
from this, that one Diſputant forms one certain Idea of 
Word or Phraſe they uſe, and the other Diſputant another. 
B#ernier's Abrege de la Philoſophie de Gaſſendi, Tom. I. p. 
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zue them, or agree upon, one plain Signification, 


& chat is not Equivocal, and which clearly expreſſes 

y Wl the Idea, to which we would apply it. It is 

y- May to make our Thoughts fully underſtood, 

2 hen he, with whom we converſe, knows the | 
ly Wi Force and true Signification of the Words e 
ln , IC Cr 4 
nd- This particular Exactneſs is of great Advantage 


pid in writing Books, and in Diſcourſes of Learning. 
the For very often we cannot expreſs the diſtinnt 
le Idea of a Thing, without uſing a great many ; 
trot Words to define it. But when we have made 5 
ab- this Thing underſtood by all thoſe Words, we 
„ in annex to one ſingle Word the Idea which is 
3 Ti- conceived thereof, and this Word ſerves inſtead of 
ad u all the reſt. . | 9 
Nevertheleſs we muſt uſe ſome Precaution in 
this Choice and Adoption of Words, and not alter. 
eſtabliſhed and approved Definitions, which can- 
not be found fault with. For it is more eaſy * 
to make a Word of current uie underſtood, to 
expreſs ſome certain Idea to which it is applied, | 
than to adopt a new one for that Purpoſe. Men 
having once fixed an Idea to a Word, they don't eaſily 
come into the Diſpute of it; the ancient Idea will 
ring always offer itſelf to the Mind, and eaſily diſlodges 


\ 


n tl that which we would give them by a new Definition. 
his D Thus alſo we muſt not change the Etymology 
omp!*Wof Words, nor endeavour to define them after a 
Debate new manner, unleſs we find the former Defini- 
t Num tion of them to be wrong, or that it implies any 
ught i Ambiguity, which ſome People are very fond of, 


in order to have an Opportunity of ſupporting 
their private Sentiments thereby“. 1 
roceed ol The Abuſe of Words is, that People ſeldom make uſe 1 
idea of the Definition of Terms to prevent Obſcurity, and to 
another. fix thern to certain dsterrninate Ideas, but leave them in 
m. I. p. *htir confuſed State, From whence it happens, that the 
% greateſt. 
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SEC r. vm. The | Definition f « Thing is mary 
or leſs exact, according to the Idea wethat have of it, 


E ExaQtneſs of the Definitions, which 
we make, naturally follows from the Ex- 
actneſs of our Ideas. For when we would ex- 
„ i ne alan 


© oxeateſt Parts of Diſputes are only Diſputes about Words; 
* 210 beſides, they often lay hold of what is clear and true 
© in confuſed Ideas, to eſtabliſh what they contain that is falſe, 
© which might eaſily be found out, if the Terms were defined.“ 
N Art de ＋ p. 74. 
We muſt in a particular manner attribute the Reproaches 
contained in- theſe two Quotations to the Scholaſtic Philoſo. 
hers. As ſoon as the true Signification of Words is clearly 
ſpecified, the Philoſophy of Scotas and St. Thomas vaniſhes, It 
is nothing more than a Troop of Chimeras and Fantoms, that 
fly away at the Appearance of Truth. Nobody has better 
deſcribed this pernicious Abuſe of Words than the celebrated 
. Mr. Locke: 8 5 25 
-” © Thirdly, another Abuſe of Language is, an affected Ob- 
ſcurity, by either applying old Werds to new and unuſual 
Significations; or introducing new and ambiguous Terms, 
without defining either ; or elſe putting them ſo together, 
as may , confound their ordinary meaning. Though the Peri- 
patetic Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, jet 
the other Sets have not been wholly clear of it. There 
is ſcarce any of them, that are not cumbered with ſome Diffi- 
culties (ſuch is the Imperfection of Human Knowledge!) 
which they have been fain to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, 
and to confound the Signification of Words, which, like a 
Miſt before People's Eyes, might hinder their weak Parts 
© from being diſcovered. - - To this Abuſe, and the Mil- 
© chiefs of confounding the Significations of Words, Logic and 
the Liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
© have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputing, 
© hath added much to the natural Imperfec ian of Languages, 
* whilft it has been made uſe of, and fitted, to perplex the 
< Sjgnification of Words, more than to diſcover the Know 
© ledge and Truth of Things.“ 3 ; 
| Locke, L'b. III. Cap. X. 


One would think, that goed Senſe had lain aſteep for thel: 
fix or ſeven hundred Years, and as it were overwhelmed with 3 
| Lethargy, which hindered it from acting, and from condutt- 
ing and inſtructing Men. How have they been employed du, 
ing the Reign of the Scholaſtic Philoſophy, with . o 
2235 F a0"; ON rar dhe | {4 41-560 erl. 
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plain the Nature or Properties of a Thing, we 
immediately conſider the Idea, which we have of it; 
and according to what is in our Mind, we de- 
fine a Thing well or ill; well, if the Idea, which 
we have of it, be exact; ill, if it be falſe and 
very imperfect. Now our Ideas being the eſſen- 
tial and real Cauſes of our Sentiments, Men are 
more or leſs knowing, according as their Ideas are 
more or leſs perfect, by which they are capable 
of knowing and defining Things. For the Quan- 
tity and Diverſity of our Ideas are of no Service 
for the perfecting of our Underſtanding, or ac- 
quiring real Knowledge, but only ſo far as they are 
exact and true *. The Multiplicity of falſe Ideas 


tends only to miſſead us from the way of Truth. 


G 3 . 
Chimeras, and thought they knew wonderful Things, while 
they were only feeding upon Puerilities, punning upon Words, 
and amuſed with ridiculous and ſenſeleſs Vifions ? St. Thomas, 
2s great a Saint as he was, inſtead of making Logic completely. 
ridiculous by bis Being of Reaſon, had better never havermed- 
dled with all theſe Scholaſtic Subtilities, of which he has made 
Logic the Subject, or if you will, the Objeff, Ens Rationis eff 
0bjeftum Logicæ. Can any Thing be ſo pitiful, as to eſtabliſh . 
an imaginary Thing, a Nothing, for the Subject of real Science 
and Learning ? For what is the Being of Reaſon, or of Human 


Diſcourſe, but a Non- entity, a Fiction, a Chimera? 


The Itch of Diſputing, and the Abuſe of Words, have en- 
gaged the Scholaſtic Philoſophers in eternal Controverſies. 5 
all thought alike and yet diſputed, For Example, the Greet 
Commentators 5 Ariſtotle ſaid, that the Subject of Logic is 
Demonſtration. Scotus maintained, that it is Syllagiſm. Others 
pretended, that it is Argumentation, They all Diſpute with 
Heat about it, and differ in Opinion only through the Abuſe 
of Words. For, does not Argumentation contain a Syllogiſm, 
which being the cleareſt way of Arguing, neceſſarily leads us 
to Demonſtration ® And to form an evident and concluſive Syl- 
logiſm; what is that but Reaſoning and Demonſtration ? 

* Now though it be a conſiderable Qualification to know 
many Things, and each of them in Perfection, yet there are 
ſo very few that are capable thereof, that none need be ſo ſo- 
licitous to gain the Ideas of many Things, as to cultivate and 
improve the Ideas they have; for it is a greater Excellency to 
know a little well, than to know a great deal imperfectly. 

Bernier"s Abrege de la Philoſophie de Gaſſendi, Tom, I. p. $1, 
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* 'SECT. IX. Of. the Cauſes of our Ignorance. 8 b 
2 4 H E Cauſes of our Ignorance proceed, tho! 
1 firſt, from our Want of Ideas. Second- to a 
ly, for want of obſerving the Connection, that for 
is between the Ideas we have. Thirdly, for want Spri 
of making due Reflections upon our Ideas. For Def 
if we conſider in the firſt place, that the Ideas, gro 
which we receive by our Senſes, have no Pro- and 
portion with the Things themſelves, ſeeing we have ther 
not a clear and diftin&t Idea of Subſiance, which is I wit 

the Foundation of all the reſt ; we ſhall ſoon be con-. Opt 
vinced how few exact Ideas we can have. And, not Fan 
to mention the Bodies which eſcape our Know- 1 
ledge, becauſe of their vaſt Diſtance, there is an Cor 
infinite Number of others unknown to us, by Wh Our 

. reaſon of their exceeding Smallneſs. For as theſe in! 
Atoms, or ſubtile Parts, which are  imperceptible 1%! 
to us, are the active Parts of Matter, and the Ca: 
firſt Materials ſhe makes uſe of, and on which betu 
ſecond Dualities and the greateſt Part of natural duct 
Operations depend; we are obliged, for want of Tri 
an Idea of them, to remain in an abſolute Igno- ﬀW bov 
rance of what we would know concerning them; I bon 
it being impoſſible for us to form any certain Mir 
Notion of them, having no preciſe and diſtinct Ma 
Idea of theſe minute Particles We 
If it were poſſible for us to diſcover by our Cor 
"Senſes, the fine and ſubtile Particles, which are W a! 
the active Parts of Matter, we could diſtinguiſh BW M 
their Mechanic Operations, as eaſily as a Watch- 2! 
maker can tell the Reaſon why a Watch goes, or 1 
ſtands ſtill. We ſhould not be put to any Dit- of 
ficulty to explain why Silver diſſolves in Agua Fu- WM 


tis, and not in Aud Regia 3 or on the contra 
| N | Wis wi 
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why Gold diſſolves in Aqua Regia, and not in- 


Aqua Fortis, If our Senſes were acute enough 
to perceive the active Parts of Matter, we ſhould- 
ſee how the Parts of Aqua Fortis work upon 
thoſe of Silver; and it would be as eaſy for us 
to account for this ſort of Mechaniſm, as it is 
for a Clockmaker to know why, and by what 
Spring, the Motion in a Clock is made. But this 
Defe& of our Senſes leaves us only Conjectures 
grounded upon Ideas, which perhaps may be falſe ;- 
and we can be ſure of nothing with regard to 
them, but what we gain by a few Experiments, 
which do not always ſucceed ; and whoſe ſecret 
DOE every one explains according to his own- 

ancy. | ES 

The Difficulty, that we have in finding out the 
Connection of our Ideas, is a fecond Cauſe of 
our Ignorance. It is impoſſible for us to deduce, 
in any manner, the Ideas of the ſenſible Qualities 
which we have in our Minds, from any cor poreal 
Cauſe, or to find out the Agreement or Connection 
between theſe Ideas, and the firſt Qualities that pro- 
duced them in us. Experience convinces of this 
Truth. It is alſo impoſſible for us to conceive 
how Thought can produce Motion in a Body, and 
how Body in its turn can produce Thought in the 
Mind. We cannot find out how Spirit acts upon 
Matter, nor how Matter can act upon Spirit. The 
Weakneſs of our Faculties cannot diſcover the 
Connection of our Ideas; and the only Succour 


that we can have, is to have Recourſe to an om- 


nipotent and all-wiſe Agent, which operates by 
ways that we are not capable of penetrating. 
Laſtly, our Indolence, our Negligence, and want-- 
of Attention are alſo Cauſes of our Ignorance. 
We have many times perfect Ideas, whoſe Con- 
nection we might eaſily diſcover ; but for want 


* , 23 id 
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of following - theſe Ideas, for want of ſearching 
for, and finding out middle Ideas, which might 
inform us what kind of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment there is between them, we often continue 
in Ignorance. Fs Mai 

| Theſe, Madam, are the principal Reflections 
I have thought proper to make upon the manner 
of acquiring our Ideas, and conſidering them meer- 
ly as our firſt Notices of Things. You will tell 
me, perhaps, that you are as much to ſeek, as 
when you began this Courſe of Philoſophy. Mat 
have you taught me, you may ſay ? I am flill un- 
certain how we acquire our Ideas. I fee I have bit 


u ſmall Number of them, and yet many of that ſmall 


Number may be falſe. It is impoſſible for me to 
acquire a great Stock, that can be of any Service 1 
me; to be free with you, I think it is not worth the 
while to employ ſo much Time in Reaſoning, without 
being more wiſe, more happy, or better ſatisfied *. 
If thoſe be your Sentiments, Madam, you will 
do me the Juſtice at leaſt to ſay, that I have fol- 
lowed Nature in theſe Diſcourſes. And to give 
you further Proofs of my Sincerity, I am going 
to examine the ſecond Head or part of Logic. 


SECT. X. Of the Aftions of the Mind, by which 
we make a complex Idea of iwo ſimple ones. 


Have told you before, Madam, that we un- 
5 1 derſtand by the Word Judging (upon which 
this ſecond Part of Logic turns) the Action of 
affirming what a thing is, or what it is not, by at- 
tributing to it what belongs to it, and taking what 
does not belong to it. This Action of the 2 9 

| ca 


8 | Horatius, Epod, VIII, 
Add to this Paſſage, another of the ſame Author, 
Seilicet & morbis & Pabilitate carebis, 
Et luftum & curam effugies, & tempora vitæ 
Tonga tibi poft bæc fato meliore dabuntur, | 
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The Impartial Philoſopher. 129 
called Judgment, or Propoſition ; becauſe by it we 
decide what a Thing is, or what it is not. So that 
as by Conception we meerly and ſimply imagine or 
think ofa Thing, ſo by Judgment we affirm what 
appertains to it, or what dees not; and our Under- 
ſtanding, conſidering the different ſimple Ideas which 
it receives, makes a compound Idea thereof. And 
this Idea, though produced indirectly by Senſation, 
i really formed by Reflection, which are the two only 
Sources of all our Notions, as have ſhewn youabove. - 
You will obſerve, Madam, that every Propo- 
ſition in general is either Affirmative or Negative. 
An Affirmation is made by the Verb (75) as when 
we ſay, Peter is faithful. A Negation, by join- 
ing a negative Particle to the Verb (is) as when 
we ſay Conſtancy is not a Crime. Be pleaſed to 
remember, Madam, that the Noun, which comes 
before the Verb is, (as Peter and Con/tancy in the 
Propoſitions I have juſt mentioned) is called the 
Subject; and that which follows the Verb is (as faitbh- 


ful and Crime) is called the Attribute. You muſt 


alſo obſerve, that all Propoſitions are not compoſed of 
one ſingle. Subject, and of one ſingle Attribute; as 
Peter is faithful. But there are ſome that are com- 
poſed of many Words. As when we ſay, to have 
no whimſical Humours it the Property of a faithful 
Lover, in which Propoſition, to have no whim/ical 
Humours, is to put for the Subject; and, the Pro- 
perty of a faithful Lover, ſerves for the Attribute. 
SECT, XI. Cn what. the Truth of Propoſitions - 
depends. 7 | 
A Judgment is only ſo far right and true as 
it attributes to the Subject what belongs 
to it; and it is upon this Agreement of the 
b os. Attribute 


n 


130 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
Attribute with the Subject, that the Truth of a q 
Propoſition ' depends. If I fay, for Example, that C 
the Sun is luminous, my Propoſition is true, be- 


cauſe the Sun is really a Body of Light, and the " 
Attribute Luminous belongs to it. But if I ſay, 3 
the Sun is opaque, my Propoſition is falſe, becauſe 701 
the Attribute does not belong to the Subject. 7 

The Certainty of our Judgments alfo depends if 1 
upon the Evidence, which makes them appear fo. Wi * 
For though, when the Sun is above our Horizon 1 
it is Day; yet to convince the Underſtanding of Ml vid 


the Certainty of this Propoſition, it is Day, our 4 
Senſes muſt act, and demonſtrate it to us con- perf 
vincingly ; our Eyes ' muſt be open, and aſſure us Ml Sche 
J ox 
Thus as the Certainty of our Judgments de- ..; 
pends upon the Evidence, which we have thereof; 
ſo their Probability, or Appearance of Truth, de- 
pends upon this, that they approach nearer to 
Evidence than to Obſcurity. We yield our Be- SE. 
lief to Things, according as they appear to be 
true. > ; N 
To accuſtom ourſelves to form right and true R 
udgments, we ought to furniſh our Minds with tion 
. Telf-evident and general Propoſitions, ſuch as are ill that 


uſually termed Maxims or Axioms. Theſe arc Bi $111, 
Sources from whence many other Ideas, which BM form. 
have a Tincture of the Purity of their Origin, by w. 
flow into our Minds. All the Sciences furniſh Ml Mins 
certain Axiome, which are peculiar to them, and Bi toget 
which they claim as their Right. Theſe firſt Prin. Agree 
ciples are called Maxims or Axioms, becauſe they TI 
are Propoſitions, whoſe Senſe we no ſooner un- Yjllop 
derſtand than we are convinced of their Certain- Mf cauſe 
ty. For Example, oe ada zo politic 
I. is impoſſible that a Thing ſhould be, and Jo fini 


not be, at the ſame Time. 
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The Whole is greater than a part. 

The Negative, or Affirmative "of every thing, it 
Irue. 3 5 e 

Every Number is either equal or unequal. 

If to equal Numbers, you add equal Numbers, the- 
Totals will be equal. © 8 e O04 

Neither Art, nor Nature can make any Thing out 
God and Nature do Nothing in vain, &c. 

To all theſe Axioms, I will add one more, as 
evident as any you know, viz. Ve need ſeek for 
perfett Beauty no where but in Madam — 
perhaps ſome Pretender to Learning, or wrangling 
Schoolman, may Diſpute the Evidence of this 
Propoſition '; but, let your Eyes, Madam, but 
caſt one Glance upon them, and they will ſoon 
r; be perſuaded of the Truth of what I fay, 
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Be- M SE CT. XII. Of a Syllogiſm, or right Reafoninge - 


j Re ING, or Syllogiſm, as [ told you, . 
true Madam, at the Beginning of this Diſſerta- 
vith Wi tion, comprehends the third Part of Logic. And 


are i that which is meant by the word Reaſoning or 
are Bl dyllogiſm, is the Operation which our Mind per- 
hich forms, when from two Propoſitions: we draw, 
gin, by way of Conſequence, a third; and that our 
:niſh i Mind being certain of two Ideas, which agree. 
and together, paſſes a deciſive Sentence upon their = 
Prin. Agreement. Bets fd . 10 
they The two firſt Propoſitions, which compoſe the 74 
um Hyllogiſm are called Premiſes or Antecedents, be- 
tain- Wi cauſe they are put before the third or laſt Pro- 
poſition, which is called the Concluſion, becauſe it 
ſbould I finiſhes the Syllogiſm. Thus when I ſay /r, 
Th They that have a ready Wit, learn any Thing with 


aſe ; 


G6. Madam: 
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132 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
Madam . las a ready Wit, 

1 * Madam larns any Thing wit) and 

322 Eu fag 

The two firft Propoſitions are called Premiſe, yl 

and the laſt the Concluſion, as you fee in reality il tha 

It concludes the Syllogiſm. OL 


SECT. XIII Of the diferent Sorts of Syllogiſms Ml i: 


N Syllogiſm has ſeveral different Forms, ac- 
| A cording to which it changes its Name, 
his Variety, and theſe different Kinds of Res- 
Toning, are ſo little neceſſary for the finding out 
of Truth, that Men might diſcover it, even with- 
dut knowing how to form a Syllogiſm. The great- 
eſt part of our Errors ariſing much more from 
"Our reaſoning upon falſe Principles, than from 
Our not reaſoning according to our Principle, 
But leſt you ſhould imagine, Madam, that theſe 
Forms of Argument have ſome hidden Myſteries in 
them, I am going to explain them to you, as ſuc- 
einctly as I poſſibly can. 

That Syllogiſm is called an Enthymem, where- 
In one of the two Propoſitions, which are called 
Premiſes, is ſuppreſſed in the Expreſſion, but is flil 
underſtood; as when I fay, 5 
They that have a ready Wit can learn any Thin 
tgvith Eaſe ; | 1 5 
Madam can pa 1 learn any Thing with Eaſe. 

We naturally underſtand that the Mind fup- 
Preſſes this Propoſition, . ä 

Madam - bas a ready Wit ; 


Which being placed between-the two other Pro- 
_ poſitions would form a perfect Syllogiſm. To be 
hort, the firſt Propoſition in an - Enthymen, in 


the 
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the Terms of the Schools, is called the Antecedent, 
and the Conluſion the Conſequent. 1 
There are beſides this, ſeveral other kinds of 
Syllogiſms, as the Hypothetic and the Digundive ; 
that made by Gradation, and that by Induction. 
But indeed, theſe ſeem to me to be ſo uſeleſs, 
and the greateſt Genius's * have ſo. far deſpiſed 
them (though ſome have condeſcended out of Cu- 
ſtom to make uſe + thereof) that I will not abuſe 
your Time and Patience in explaining them. 


SECT. XIV. The Truth, or Falſhood of the Pre- 


miſes if a Syllogiſm renders it demonſtrative, true, 


or falſe. 


TVHIS Rule is ſo far uſeful as that it teaches 
us, that to reaſon juſtly, our Arguments 
ought to be founded upon true Principles. This 
1 1 ought 

* Of what Uſe then are Syllogiſms ? I anſwer, their chief 
and main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed with - 
out Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do mani- 


feſtly agree; or out of the Schools to thoſe, who from thence 


have learned without Shame to deny the Connexion of Ideas, 
which even to themſelves is vifible. But to an ingenuous 
Searcher after Truth, who has no other aim but to find it, 
there is no need of any Form to force the allowing of the 
Inference 3 the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen 
in ranging of the Ideas in a fimple and plain Order. 


Locke's Eſſay, Book IV. Chap. XVII. 


+ Conſult here a Note, which is at the Beginning of the 


ſecond Chapter ef the third Part of L' Arr de Penſer. That 


Place treats of the general Rules of fimple uncompounded 
Syllogiſms. That Chapter and the following, as far as the 
twelfth, are thoſe which are ſpoken of in the Diſcourſes upon 
the ſubtile Things for logical Speculation, but which are of little 
or no Service, Why therefore ſhould I offer them to my 
Reader, to make him loſe his Time in learning them, and 
perhaps oblige him to load his Mind with uſeleſs and ſuper- 
fluous Things, which would take up the room of better ? 
The Author of L' Art de Penſer was ſenfible of this Truth, 
Yet either through Weakneſs or Complaiſance for be Scholaſtic 


Philoſe 25 he has given us a Dozen needleſs Chapters. Eſpe- 
cally, i 
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i his Deſign was, as he tells us in his Preface, to teach 
his Readers every thing that is uſeful and neceſſary in Logic, in 
Ke Space of eight or ten Days. N 
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134 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
ought always to be preſent in our Thoughts, Tt 
will oblige us to examine maturely the Maxim: 
from which we deſign to draw Concluſions. 
We muſt never think our Concluſions in Ar. 
gument are true and evident, unleſs our Premi- 
fes be ſo; and when the two firſt Propoſitions, 
from which we make our Decifion, are clear and 
evident, the third, which we form by the means 
of their Aſſemblage, becomes alſo concluſive and 
evident. Thus, if I would prove the Senſibility 
of- Man, I lay down for my Premiſes, that every 
Man is a living Creature, and that every living 
Creature has Senſibility, from whence I draw my 
third Propoſition, by which I conclude evidently, 
that every Man has Senſibility. 

If Men would always endeavour to reaſon in 


the cleareſt manner they are capable of, they 


would make a much greater Progreſs in their En- 
quiries after Truth. But they content themſelves 
with making uſe of the moſt abſtra&t Notions, 
They often forſake the Truth to follow what is 
uncertain and chimerical ; they employ logical 
Rules to make an ill uſe thereof “, and deceive 
1 = 5 them - 
® The wiſeſt of the ancient Philoſophers did not complain 
Tefs of the pretended Rules, which taught the Art of Reaſon- 
ing in a juſt manner, Seneca ſpeaks with a great deal of Strength 
againſt this Rabble of Arguments, on which ſo many diffe- 
rent Names have been beſtowed, If it be demanded, ſays he, 
if any particular Perſon has Horns, will he be fooliſh enough 
to uncover his Forehead, and cannot he ſatisfy himſelf that 
he has no Horns, though by ſome Sophiſtical Argument they 
attempted to prove the contrary ? It fares with theſe Philo- 
fophical Subtilties, as with the Tricks of Jugglers, whoſe De- 
ceits are diverting enough ; in the ſame manner as the Argu- 
ments, the Syllogiſms, the Sophiſms, for what other Name 
do they deſerve ? are not hurtful to thoſe who are ignorant 
of them, and are of no uſe to thoſe that underſtand them. 
Ceterum qui interrogatur an cornua babeat, non eft tam ſtultus 
wt - ſuam tentet : nec rurſus tam ineptus aut bebes, ut a0. 
babere ſe neſciat, quod m illi ſubtiliſſima collection ur, 
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The Inpartial Philoſopher. 14 f 
tamſelves and others at the ſame time thereby; 
they inſenſibly become Sophiſts without perceiv- 
ing it. They begin their Diſputes with main- 
taning their Opinions by falſe Principles, in which 
i. bey proceed to the Abuſe of Words; and in 
s, ine, applaud themſelves in having prevented the 
14 Dicovery of Truth by clouding it with Sophiſms *. 
ns lt is thus the Poet, of whom Perſius ſpeaks, ap- 
1d Molauded himſelf for having filled his Books with 
ty ridiculous Antitheſiſes f. 1 „ 


'J | 
a | a n & wats 
0 . the 2 Diſputing Zelot. Tt 


in J ſpeak of the Uſeleſſneſs- of Logic is the 

| 15 greateſt of Hereſies in the Schools. With- 
n- cout that there is no Salvation. Whoever errs ac- 
„ez {WH cording to Mood and Figure is a great Man; but 
1s, {MW whoever finds out Truth in a plain manner, by 


is che Connection of clear and diſtin Ideas treaſur- 
cal Ned up in the Mind, muſt ſtill paſs for a Fool, 
we Ws: f . 2 — 
25 ic ita fine noa decipiunt, 0. præſtigiatorum acetabula 
_ & calculi, in quibus Tellavia ioſs 22 Effice ut quomodo 
ain Fat intelligant : perdidi uſum. Idem de iflis captionibus dico; 
on- quo enim nomine potius ſophiſmata appellem ? nec ignoranti no- 
oth cent, nec ſcientem juvant. ; 

fe- | L. Annei Senecz, Epiſt. Lib. Epift. XLV. 
he, After all, when we have to do with Sophiſts, the beſt 
uch way is to leave them, as People, who, inſtead of Truth which 
hat we are in queſt of, preſent us with Error and Falſhood; or 
hey who, inſtead of acting ſeriouſly, divert themſelves with Chi- 
ilo- cane and Fooleries. I am aſhamed, ſays Seneca very judiczouſly, 
De- that at our Age we ſhould trifle with the moſt important Things. 
gu- Meuſe is a Syllable; a Mouſe eats Cheeſe; therefore a Syllable 
me eats Cheeſe, Would not this till be more ſubtle thus? Mouſe 
ant is a Syllable; a Syllable does not eat Cheeſe ; therefore a Mouſe 
em. does not eat Cheeſe, Childiſh Follies! 12 
ew Bernier*s Abrege de la Philoſophie de Gaſſendi „Tom. I. p. 168. 
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| 136 The * Impartial Philoſop her , 
And yet for all this, if we carefully examine 
the Actions of our Minds, we may diſcover, that 
wwe reaſon beſt and moſi clearly, when we only ob. 
ſerve the Connection of the Proofs, without reducing 
our Thoughts to the Form of a Syllegiſm *. We 
ſhould be very unhappy if it were otherwiſe. For 
Reaſon would then be the Property of a few pe- 
dants, who really never knew what Reaſon is f. 
I do not believe that Patriots amuſe themſelves 
in finding out Truth by Syllogiſms in the Cabi- 
Nets of Princes, where Affairs are decided of ſuch 
_ Conſequence, that all neceſſary Means ought to 
be employed, to argue and conclude, in the ex- 
acteſt manner it is poſſible. And, / Syllag iſm wer, 
the grand Inſtrument of Reaſon, and the beſi Mean; 
75 employing that Faculty, I do not doubt but that 
Princes would require their Privy-Counſellors to 
learn how to form all ſorts of Syllogiſms; their 
Kingdoms, and even their Perſons depending upon 
the Affairs that are deliberated in thoſe Councils, 
J ſhould be very much ſurprized, if any ſhould 
attempt to prove to me, that a Reverend Father 
Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the Convent of Cor. 
_ deliers, though a very ready and ſubtile Scot: 
would make as excellent a Miniſter of State, as 
Cardinal Richelieu or Mazarine, who certainly 
could. not form a Syllogiſm according to Rule ſo 
well as he. Henry the Fourth of France was one 
of the greateſt Princes that ſhe ever had; he Jour 


* What you fee in Trolic in this Chapter is taken from Mr, 
Locke's Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, Book IV. Ch. i). 
where you ſee the Uſeleſſneſs of Syllogiſms clearly proved, 
The Reader, that would be convinced of this, needs only con- 
fult that excellent Author. | = | 
+ Theſe Principles will have an Effect contrary to thoſe of 


the common Philoſophy ; for, it is eaſy to be obſerved, that 


In thoſe who are called Pedants, it renders them leſs capable 
of Reaſon than they would have been, if they had never learned 
it. 3 Des Cartes Principes de la Philoſopbic, Preface 
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The. Impartial Philoſopher. 137 
e Prudence to his good Senſe, and Wiſdom with 
his Courage; yet I do not believe he was ever 
ſuppoſed to have known how to range one Syl- 
ogiſm in his whole Life. We ſee every Day a 
creat many People, who reaſon truly and juſtly 
without ever having had the leaft Notion of Lo- 
cical Rules. . 5 4 | 

Theſe Subtleties ſays Seneca, (ſpeaking of Ar- 
guments) are of no uſe to clear up Difficulties, 
and cannot bring the Queſtion to a Deciſion ; the 

ind makes uſe of them as a Sport for Amuſe- 

ent, but they are of no real Service; for good 

and real Philoſophy is very much hurt thereby. 
t is pardonable to trifle ſometimes with ſuch 
ooleries, when we have too much time upon 

dur hands; but yet they are always pernicious z 
for Perſons are eaſily led aſtray by their Tinſel, 
nd their falſe and ridiculous Subtleties. | 
If a Syllogiſm be neceſſary for the finding out 
f Truth, the greateſt Part of Mankind is de- 
rived of thoſe Means. For one Perſon, who 
a any Notion of Syllogiſtic Moods and Figures, 
ere are ten thouſand who have no Idea there- 

f, Half of the Inhabitants of Aſia and Africa 
ever heard of the Name of Logic. There was 
ot a ſingle Soul in all America, before the Eu- 
eeans diſcovered it, that knew what a Syllogiſm 
neant; and yet, there were People on that Con- 
inent, who reaſoned with as much Propriety per- 
ps as our Logicians. We ſee every day Coun- 

y People, who diſcover as much good Senſe 
ind Exactneſs in Matters of the greateſt Conſe- 
Juence, which they have been converſant in, as 
he Doctors of the Sarbonne. Men would be very 
nhappy, if, without the Aſſiſtance of Ari/totle's 
dules, they could make no uſe of _— 
2 00 
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138 The Impartial Philoſopher, 
and that that Gift from Heaven were of no 5 
vice to them, 5 
The Connexion of our Ideas is more eaſily d 
covered, when we make no Uſe of Syllogiſn 
which ſerve only to weaken the Penetration a 
Judgment of the Underſtanding. Let us ſupp 
+ that the Word Animal is the middle Idea, or, as th 
Schools call it, The Medius Terminus, which th 
Mind employs, to ſhew the Connexion that there! 
between Man and Living. I as, if the Mind dy 
not diſcover this Connexion as readily and clearly whn 
the Idea, which unites theſe two Terms, is in i 
Middle, in this natural Argument, Man ani 
mal Living. As in this other, which is my 
| perplexed, Animal Living Man 
Animal? which is the Poſition that is given to th 
Jdeas in a Sylhgiſm, to ſheur the Connexion, that thr 
is between Man and Living, by the Interpeſitim upon, 1 
the Mord Animal. FT, | 
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Thus you ſee, Madam, this third Part of Lol Ba 
gick is alſo uleleſs, or of very little Advantage Ce 
ſeeing, that if ſyllogizing were neceſlary to H Ce 
finding out of Truth, Reaſon, which is the Ci Fe 


of God, would become ſo weak and imperfec 
that it could not ſee Things, as we may ſay with 


O⁰ 


| ® God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them bar 
ewo-legged Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them f 
tional, f. e. thoſe few of them that he could get ſo to exam 

| the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above threeſe 
Ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, there art 
about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure, that the Concluſion 
certain, and upon what Ground it is that in theſe three the Can 
eluſion is certain and in the other not. God has been more bout 
tiful to Mankind than ſo. He has given them aMind that can real 
without being inſtructed iu Methods of Syllogizing. The Une 
ſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has a 10 Arzum 
Faculty to perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of its Idea, et the 7 
can range them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetit!9" note D 
: Locke's Human Underflanding, Book IV. Chep ere, : 
+ There is in all this a great deal of meer Trifling, which de Lib 
alſo, in whatever Author you find it, very enigmatic and ted which“ 
Bernier's Abrege d la Pbiloſipbie de Gaſſendi, Tom. I. p. Locks 
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out Spectacles. Whereas the Light of Nature, not 
being clouded, or under Reſtraints by ſyllogiſtical 
Forms, diſcovers Truth more readily and clearly, 
without the Help of Logic than with it. People 
n have been ſtudying for above theſe two thouſand 
Years to no Purpoſe, to find out ſo many Diviſions 
nd Subdiviſions ; cramp Words, that look like 


b ü conjuring Terms, which, inftead of enlightening 
14 the Underſtanding, tend only to create Difficulties, 
4 that hinder it in it's Operations. Happy are they, 


who, renduncing this Doctrine, which conſiſts 
principally in .confounding Things, come to fol- 
bw the Rules of Nature, ' and honeftly confeſs, 
that what had been repreſented to them as the 
great Aſſiſtant of Reaſon, really * does it more hurt 
than good. J apt en, | 
| See here the Taliſman, to which the Commentators 
an A gen Ariſtotle and the Schoolmen have tacked Reaſon 
m4 the ü ⅛ ᷣ nut 20 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, 
tee Celantes, Dabitis, Fapeſmo, Frifeſomorum, 
Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, Darapti, 
Felapton, Diſamis, Dataſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 
Muft not a Perſm be cracl- brain d to invent ſueh 
l, as theſe? And where is the Genius, whom the 
meer ranging of theſe whimſical Words has not em- 
lyed to little Purpoſe for ſome Time? What may we 
hem "Wit expect then from Rules that anſwer the Beauty of 
rreefcoi":/e Principles, and which are of as little Service to 
e are the Mind, as theſe Words, Baroco, Bocardo, Fe- 
be lion, are muſical to the Ear? © 
Es 8 ne 


in reaidl * Nothing is more unfit to aſſiſt the Mind than Syllogiſm; 
e Umehshich running away with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical 
\rgument purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight 
deas, Met the Thing under Conſideration; and forcing it upon ſome re- 
etitounote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled perhaps, and, as it 
ere, manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without allowing it 
; ie Liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps, requiſite to ſhew on 
d te hich Side, all Things confidered, is the greater Probability. 

I. . Locke's E ay concerning Human Underſtanding, Book IV. ch. 17. 
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phabet. A modern Critic makes a Feſt of th 
extraordinary Method. I imagine, ſays he, ti 


| 
{4 
{1 
} 
: 


would be negative; and by this the great univerſal Term, whis 
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c 

; 

One Thing which ſeems ee penn to i the 

is, that Philoſophers, who have affected a great Ci this 
tempt of Scholaſtick Jargon, have preſcribed Ro the 
neither clearer nor more neceſſary than tui ſaid 
which they condemn with ſo much Haughtineſpat th 


Mr. fGraveſande in his Introduction to Logic ame 
inſerted a Treatiſe upon Argumentation, or tl 
Art of Reaſoning ſyllogiſtically. He. pretends t 


e mine 
, 0A, 
his bei 
F ſyllog 
00ds ; 
gative. 


teach Men to ſpeak and think juſtly, and exadh 
by a certain Arrangement of the Letters of the f 


theſe Precepts, would make a good Figure in tall or 
 Gentleman-cit ; methinks I hear Mr. Fourdain fe 1 4 
AEE, 400, OAO, EIG, EAE, E410» 
How fine is this ! how full of e this Me , 
thod of teaching Men: The Art of Reaſoning in «: 
is very fine and very lofty! E EAO, EI 
. 014 
&c. Perhaps you will be glad to ſee ſome of the ent. 
Alphabetical Rules, for which Reaſon I have give. «-: 
you a Specimen of * them, by Way of Note. q ay. 
| | 1 == e, 
„ Td in, uy 
There is a more eaſy Method to prove, that there are bi Ce x 
ten concluſive Moods, and this by confidering at firſt the Fit ita 
. miſes alone, and then by attending to the Conclufion, The fc nd 
F a, e, 7, o, cannot be taken by two and two, but fixtea # ae” 
Ways, as you may perceive by the following Arrangement: af axe 
1 , AA, AE, AI, 40, EA, 14, 04, Es 
EEE EO, ,n, ox 
Ag =—_— milis c 
. | | am i A 
From th's Diſpoſition we reject EE, EO, OE, I, 10, Mn fen 
00. IE ought likewiſe to be vejected, becauſe the Concluſaſ i ſuppor 


dmo, 1 


ought to be likewiſe in the major; which cannot be in 1, Th mini co 
there remains but eight Difpofitions of the Premiſes; AA, tate Jet 
A, Ao, EA, IA, 0A, EI, From AA, we cannot concurs. Gra 
but in A, or in I. From AE we cannot conclude but in E. 0 I. A 

e 430 


reality the Concluſion in O would be good ; but it is never ul 


when one can be had that is more general ; which may alwaers to 
be had in the preſent Caſe, becauſe the leſſer Term is univerſi = boy 
_ 1 


very ant 


\ 
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the Truth Mr. Graveſande is not the Inventor 
this Method; Ariſtotle made ufe of it above 
o thouſand Vears ago: Thus theſe Precepts may 
aid to be revived from the Grecians. I am afraid 
at they will be as uſeleſs to the World, as the 
ame of the Gooſe, which is likewiſe revived 
e N from 
e minor, From A I, I A, we only conclude in I. From 
, OA, and ZI, only in O. From EA, only in E, or in 0, 
is being the Caſe, the following are the only poſſible Moods 
f ſyllogizing, AAA, AA, Al, TAI, which are affirmative 
oods; AFE, 400, O, EIO, FAE, E AO, which are 


tive. Introduf?. ala Pbiloſ. contenant. la Metaphyſ. & la 
gique, Liv, II. Chap, XX XV. p. 449, par Mr. . Graveſande, 
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dit itaque uni verſalis negativa propoſitio, A, B. Si igitur nulli 


mpetit eorum que ſunt B, & B profecto nulli competet eorum 


eſunt A; nam fi alicui competet, atque fi illud, C non erit 
ud profecto verum A nulli competere B, nam C aliqu'd eft eorum 

z ſunt B, ut luce clarius extat. Si autem A competit omni B, 
B nimirum alicui competet 4. Nam fi nulli competet & 
ofecto nulli competet B. Atque omni ſupponebatur competere. 
milis converſio fiet, et fi particularis affirmativa fit ery; 


im 6 A competit alicui B, & I neceſſe eſt cuipiam competat 


am {i nulli competat, & A profecto nulli competeret B, fed ali 
i ſupponebatur competere A, ut fit B quidem animal, A vero 
mo, Homo namque non omni competit animali, ut animal 
mini competit omni. Commentarii Collegii Coĩmbricenſis e So- 
tate Jeſu in univerſalem Dialectum Ariſtotelis Stag ritæ prime 
rs, Greco Ariſtotelis contexui adjuncta eſt Latina Verſio, &c. 
Ib, I. Ariſtotelis de prior, reſolut. cap. 2. pars 2. Comment, 
ge 430. Ariftotle reaſons in the ſame Manner, and would teach 
ers to reaſon by theſe alphabetical Precepts in the fix Chapters 
hich follow that, from whence I have extracted this Example, 
muſt be owned that the Model of the Gentleman-Cit's Maſter 
very ancient, | WOES 
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from the Grecians, I cannot better terminate What 


I have ſaid upon the Uſeleſſneſs of the different 
| 5 Rules laid down concerning Argumentation and 
5 Syllogiſms, than by the Opinion of the moſt wit 


and moſt profound Metaphyſician that ever a 

peared. Nothing is more unlikely to hf in the Min 

(fays he) than the Syllogiſm, which ſupported by my 

ſele Probability, or by one ſole Topical Argument 

makes an Excurſion, and puſhes this Argument ty 

the utmoſt Confines, till it has hurried the Min 

1 cut of the Sight of the Thing in queſtion ; inc 
much, that forcing it, if I may ſo ſpeak, to th 
—_ Aſſiſtance of ſome diſtant Difficulty, it holds 
1 ſtrongly attached thereto, and perhaps even en 
tangled and confined in a Change of Syllogiſms 
without giving it the Liberty to conſider on whi 
Side Probability lies, after the whole have bee: 
duly examined ; ſo far is this Method from furniſh 


which 
ion, 
ange 
ny du 
at W. 
e me 
f fyll 
Nay t 


bove ; 


ing Aſſiſtance proper for Inſtruction. * 
Montaigne is not contented with deſpiſing, lik 

Locke, the Rules of Argumentation; he preten 8 

that common Logic ſerves for nothing, but to for 3 

dirty and dingy Pedants. The moſt certain Mal}. 


« fays he, of Wiſdom, is a perpetual Calmneſs oi | 
Mind: It's State is like the Regions beyond t afed 
Moon, always ſerene. Theſe Baroco's and By 
_ © ralipton's, which render their Adherents ſo dir 
© and dingy, have nothing to do with it; th 
© know nothing of her but by Hearſay, how mud 
© ſhe is able to calm the Tempeſt of the Soul, 20 
to teach a Man to deſpiſe Hunger and Sickne 
© not by imaginary Epicycles, but by natural an 
© probable Reaſons.** If Montaigne had ſeen th 
AA, and OO, of the Dutch Profeſſor, no dou 
he would have faid the ſame of them as he did « 


ton f. 
Baroco and Baralipton. 35 


ortal 
con 
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SECT. XVI. Of Mcthed. 


E underſtand by this Word Method, the 
laſt of the Operations of our Minds, 
nich is ſpecified in the Beginning of this Diſſerta- 
jon, by the Term Diſpeſition, which ſignifies to 
ange or ſet in order what we have thought upon 
ny dubject, in the moſt natural and clear Manner 
at we poſſibly can. This Branch of Logic ſeems 
e moſt uſeful, and the moſt neceſſary, The Rules 
f ſyllogizing and Argumentation go but a little 
Vay towards Demonſtration, as we have obſerved 
bove; whereas by keeping to an exact Method in 
lireing and ranging our Ideas in order, we may 
aflly and inconteſtably prove any Truth by a Train 
f juſt and regular Arguments. e 


SECT. XVII. Tuo Sorte of Met bod. 


| is made uſe of to diſcover Truth, which is 
alled analytical, i. e. the Method of reducing 
hings to their firſt Principles; the other ſynthetical, 
r the Method of Compoſition, which we uſe when 
e wouldconvince others of the Truths which we 
e already convinced of. 


hod of diſcovering Truth, conſiſts chiefly in con- 
eiving clearly and fairly the Queſtſon in hand; in 
xamining attentively and minutely all the Ideas 
hat have any Relation to it. As ſuppoſe the Que- 
ion ſhould be put, whether or no the Soul is im- 


dy conſidering the Nature of the Soul, we obſerve, 
e Tm in 


— 


T\HERE are two Sorts of Method ; one which 


The principal Operation of Analyſis, or the Me- 


ortal? To come to the Knowledge of this Truth, 


applied to Particulars in a fimple Analyſis ; And he owns affe 
. : ; watt 
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in the firſt place, that Thinking is an eſſential A T 
tribute of the Soul; and that it has a Power tu bei 
doubt of every Thing but it's own Thinking, be. Rule 
cauſe it could not make that Doubt without think. ¶ nece 
ing. Then we examine what Thinking is; ani form 
obſerving that every Thing that agrees with the For 
Notions which we have of Thought does not age Thit 
with thoſe which we have of an extended Sub/tance offi of P 
Body; and perceiving thereby clearly that Though Tru 
is not extended, has neither Breadth nor Thicknyj, nicat 
we conclude, that it cannot be a Made or AttriuMM's th 
of an extended Subſtance. From this firſt Argument read 
we infer a ſecond, by which we ſay, that Thouglt what 
not being a Mode of an extended Subſtance, it mull necti 
be ſome other Subſtance different from that uf of n 
Body, with which having nothing in common, ii 
, conſequently cannot, ſufter any Alteration or Chang 
that may happen to an extended Subſtance. Fro la 
which Arguments we conclude in fine, that t To 
Soul, not being compoſed of ſeparable Parts, can in 
not periſh, and is therefore immortal. ; wie 
This, Madam, is a Sketch of the Manner ofa En 
ranging our Ideas, in an exact Order and Method =" * 
and is the neareſt Way to ſhew you what we ur — 
derſtand by 4naly/is. For it is with Method, as i He we 


is with other Rules in Logic; it depends more petual 


upon the natural Juſtneſs of our Reaſoning, tha ing, . 


upon any of Ariſtotle's Precept. And he that hu cious t 


a good Underſtanding and Judgment finds a thou: 
ſand times more Afiſtance in himſelf than in al 


the Cautions, Rules, and Precepts*, that belong 
to Syllogiſm or Analy/is. p 


The 


4 This is what in general may be faid of Analyfis, which 
conſiſts more in the 3 and Application of the Mind, thi! 
in any particular Rules. Art de Penſer, Part IV. Chap. II. py 
361. The ſame Author quotes the four Rules laid down by Ds 
Cartes in his Methode. He ſays, That they are too general t01 
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The other Sort of Method, which is called þn- 
thetical, or the Method of Compoſition, tho? it has 


At 


9 Rules that are different from the former, is ſuch a 
int neceſſary Conſequence thereof, that whoever per- 


au forms the firſt well, may alſo ſucceed in the latter. 
1 tel For when any one has a clear Knowledge of 
Things, and 1s endowed with a competent Share 


Sl Penetration and Judgment for the Diſcovery of 
dug Truth, he will have no great Difficulty to commu- 
ue nicate that Knowledge to others; ſeeing that which 


is the moſt eſſential, and the moſt difficult, is al- 


r1buts 


ment ready done, viz. the diſcovering what is true from 
ouch what is falſe in our Ideas, and 8 Con- 
mull nection thereof; in which the Gifts of Nature are 
at aof muck greater Advantage than meer Study. 

ham terward, with great Sincerity, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ob- 
Fro ſerve them. I is true, ſays he, that there is a good deal of Di- 


ficulty to put theſe Rules in Practice. | 
To what Purpoſe is it to preſcribe Rules for the Mind to aſſiſt 
it in performing it's Functions, which it does much better natu- 
nlly, than when it is cramped by Rules that are difficult to be 
obſerved, and which only muddle the Underſtanding, I am not 
an Enemy to all Rules, but I would have them exceeding plain, 
eaſy to be underſtood, and eaſily put in Practice. I could wiſh 
that the Mind of Man might be treated as Guy Patin would have 
iick People treated. He was for ſweet and Anodyre Medicines, 
He would have them kept to Caſſia and Rhubarb. He was per- 
petually crying out againſt emetic Wine, and empirical Medicines. 
look upon the Schoolmen as the Quacks of Human Underſtand- 
ing, and their Philoſophy as emetic Wine, which are as perni- 
cious to the Mind, as thoſe given by Mountebanks are to the Body. 


at the 


The End of the Second Diſſertaticn. 


Vor. 1. 1 Phi- 


Concerning the UNCERTAINTY of 


HUMAN SCIENCES. 


* 


DISSERTATION III. 
Concerning the general Principles of 
; Natural Philoſophy. 


" 3 8 


— 


—_—— 
—_ 


— 


HOUGH the general Principles of Na- 
tural Philoſophy be. more uncertain than 


thing more ſatisfactory. If we cannot evidently 
demonſtrate the Truth thereof, the Mind at leaft 
amuſes and exerciſes itſelf agreeably in the Doubts 
which it raiſes upon that Subject; and if, after 


ciples of Things, we receive but little Inſtruction, 
and real Knowledge, we have however the Satiſ- 
faction of being * employed, and of 


Philoſophical Diſſertations, 


SECT. I. 9% INTRODUCTION. © 


thoſe of Logic, they have however ſome- 


having reaſoned a long while upon theſe firſt Prin- 


having 


*. 
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having had pleaſant and agreeable Dreams. In Ml oth 
this Light I look upon the Diſputes concerning a Ml Tul 
Vacuum, the Diviſibility and Eſſence of Matter, the 
concerning Place and Space, and a great many Sou 
other Queſtions, which have been debated for theſes WM wh 
three thouſand Years, and will be debated to the ver 
End. of the World. I ſay it again, they are only N 
pleaſant Dreams, that make the Time paſs on 4's 
ſmoothly, while we are entertained with them. we! 
And I think the moſt zealous natural Philoſo- are 
pher cannot be offended at theſe Expreſſions, ſince Wl fect 
ſome of great Fame amongſt them have ingenuouſy Wl Wi 
confeſſed, that after forty Years Study they were MI Kn 
as much to ſeek, and had arrived at as little Cer- Ml it d 
tainty, as when they firſt began that laborious En- Op 
terpriſe. | On 
It is not with Philoſophy, ſays Bermer, as it u 
with Arts; the more we ſtudy them, the more learned to! 
we become therein. But the more we enquire into th Ml 7107 
Objects of Natural Philoſophy, the more we diſcour MM of t 
our Ignorance. I have philoſophized between thirty rate 
and forty Years, and thought I had arrived to Cer-M the: 
tainty in many Things; but alas ! I begin now to doubt 
thertof; and what is worſe, there are ſame Things of the) 
which I can no longer doubt, deſpairing of ever being firm 


able to find them out. 4 | "ta 
Me can hardly explain the Incertitude of human I ha 
Knowledge more clearly. It is not a mean Geni-W. : C 


us that is led into Doubts, becauſe he cannot com- 
prehend the Difficulties of Nature; it is a Philo- *th 
ſopher in general Eſteem, who did not find out his th 
Doubts till after forty Years Study, Neither is he the the 


only Man that has been thus honeſt. There have been you 
ſome great Genius's amongſt the illuſtrious Men of Thi 
all Ages, and all Nations, who having as much Ext 


Sincerity as Penetration and Judgment, have frank- 
ly owned this Incertitude, which the Tn. of 
Og 7 | other 
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ether Philoſophers would not let them acknwledge. 
Tully, after having examined the different Hypo- 
theſes of Philoſophers concerning the Eſſence of the 
Soul, leaves it at laſt to ſome God to determine 
which is the trueſt. Harum Sententiarum que 
vera fit Deus aliguis viderit. - 
There were a great many Philoſophers in Tul- 
s Time as great Sceptics as himſelf ; but there 
were few that were as ſincere. Moſt learned Men 
are like Lovers, who are ſenſible of the Imper- 
ſections of their Miſtreſſes, but would: be at their 
Wits End, if the Public ſhould come to the 
Knowledge of them. Thus alfo Philoſophers think 
it derogatory to their Science to confeſs that an 
Opinion, which they have once embraced, is 
doubtful. 


Fo pet above this Prejudice, that is common 


to moſt of the Learned, a Man muſt have a ſupe- 
rior Genius, ſuch as is poſſeſſed only by Scholars 
of the firſt Claſs. hen Men have but a mode- 
rate Share of Learning, they are apt to think 
themſelves certain and ſure in their Opinions ; but 
when they attain to a greater Degree of Science 
they begin to doubt of many Things, which they 
firmly believed before. It happens, ſays Mon- 
* tazgne, to Perſons that are truly learned, as it 
* happens to Ears of Corn ; they grow and lift their 


* Creſts upright, ſo long as they are empty; but 
when once they are filled with ripening Grain, 


* they begin to be more humble, and hang down 
their Heads “.' Do but aſk Mr. Locke what is 
the Extent of our Knowledge, and he will tell 
you frankly, that it is not only below the Reality of 
Things, but alſo that it does not come up to the 
Extent of our Ideas. The truly learned Man will 


affirm nothing to be abſolutely certain, but ſelf- 
35 a7 | evident 
® AMontaigne's Eſſays, Lib, II. p. 467. 
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evident Principles. Whatever is doubtful ap. 


pow to him to be doubtful. Always attentive to the 
iſeovery of Truth, he only perceives it, when it 
breaks through the Dimneſs with which it is ſur- 
Tounded, and it offers itſelf clearly to his Eyes, 


"He has too much Knowledge and Judgment to 


impoſe upon himſelf; and too much Good-nature 
to require that Men ſhould take his Conjectures 
ee, . : 

When Gaſſendus debates a Queſtion, that is ſuſ- 


eeptible of Doubt, he is far from deciding it with 


a magiſterial Air. After he has ſet forth. the diffe- 
rent Reaſons which may be alledged pro and contra, 
he contents himſelf with declaring which Opinion 
ſeems to him tobe the moſt probable. He uſes the mo- 


_ derate Term Videtur, inſtead of the poſitive Concluſi- 


ens; which the Schoolmen are ſo fond of. He knew 
the Imperfection of human Knowledge, and was 
too learned to give into that deciſive Metbod. He 
conſidered, ſays one of bis Diſciples, that our 


and diſcover firſt immediate Cauſes. He thought 
it was too great a Preſumption to decide ſo ma- 
giſterially of Things, as ſome of our modern 
Philoſophers do“. By theſe laſt Words he means 


the Carteſians, who, generally ſpeaking, are guilty 


of giving their Deciſions with too much Aſſurance ; 
but yet their Aſſurance is only a doubtful Aſſent, 


in compariſon of the infallible Deciſions of the 


God make a Body infinitely great? AMotion of infinite Swiſtnels ? 


Schoolmen. Nay, there are ſome famous Carteſiant, 
who freely confefs, that there are many Queſtions, 


that we need heſitate + but little upon, as being 


: | 5 | Im- 
| ® Bernier's Abridgment of Gaſſendus*s Philoſophy, Tom. I. 


Preface. 


＋ Is it poſſible that aCreature ſhould be made in Eternity? Can 


or 


0 
r 
y 


Maſter of ſuch Queſtinns is in Danger of falling one Degree below 


Ta Nr Tuy Wpxvou obs: οον . 


impoſſible to | 
dincerity in the Schoolmen, nor their Followers. 
Every Man who has had the Misfortune in his 
Youth to be educated a Peripatetic, a Jeſuitiſt, a 
Thomiſt, a Scotiſt, &c. imagines his Eyes are 
able to diſcover the moſt hidden Secrets in Nature; 
he thinks he can penetrate the higheſt Heavens, 
but he meets with the ſame Fate that Thales ® did, 
who, being too intent in contemplating the Stars, 
fell down a Precipice that he was aware of. This 
is the Fate of a Scotiſt ; he knows what is doing 
above his Head, but is + ignorant of what is at 
his Feet; far from being arrived to the higheſt 
Degree of Science, every Step he takes plunges 
him into Error, and leads him out of the right 
way. It would be better for him, if he thought 
he knew nothing, than to be perſuaded he knows 
every thing 4. 188 | „ 


H 4 | The 


or a Multitude infinite in Number ? Is n infinite Number even 
or odd? Can one infinite Number be greater than another? The 
Man that fays without Hefitation, I know nothing of theſe 
Things, is as well skilled in a Moment, as he that ſtudies twenty 
Years upon theſe Matters; and the only Difference that there can 
be between theſe two is, that he who end:avours to make himſelf 


meer Ignorance, and that is to think he knows what he does net. 
s 3 ; Art de Penſer. Part IV. Ch. 1. p. 347. 
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Fertur eum domo ab ann, educeretur, contemplandorum ſiderum 
cauſa in foſſam incidiſſe ingemiſcent ſque dictum ab anu, Qua 
ratione Thales, quæ in celis ſunt compr-henfaram te arb:traris, 
qui ea quz ſunt ante ocul2s, videre non vales? Diog. Laert. de 
vitis, c. Clarorum Philofophorum, &c; Lib. I. Segm. 34. 

f Vodeſ ante pedes nemo ſpectat; Cali ſurutantur Plagas. 8 

| Cic. de Divinitat, Lib. II. 

I Thus, when Men maintain falſe Principles, the more they 
cultivate them, and the more Pains they take to draw Conſe- 

| 3 ; quences 


152 The Impartial Philoſopher, 
The firm Belief that Men have had for a 
time, of being very well aſſured of the Truth of 
certain Principles, which nevertheleſs were falſe, 
has been a prodigious Hindrance to the Diſcove- 

ries, which might have been made in the Know- 

ledge of Experimental Philoſophy. If after many 
Diſputes, Men had frankly owned that firſt Prin- 
ciples could neither be demonſtrated nor evidently 
known; and that being ſatisfied with the Dil 
coveries that had been made, they had endea- 
voured to improve them by Experiments, in order 
to obtain ſtill further Lights; I do not queſtion 


greſs, as has been done of late Years, ſince Ex- 
. perimental Philoſophy has been made the princi- 
pal Study. It is not, Madam, that this Philoſo- 
phy is without its Doubts and Uncertainties; but 
they are fewer in Number. And though in ſome 
Experiments we may err in the manner of ex- 
plaining their Effects, there are many others, of 
' which we obtain a Knowledge that may be called 
certain. Vet, generally ſpeaking, Certainty may 
n a ſtrict Senſe be denied to that Knowledge, which 
we acquire even by Experiments in natural Phi- 
—A OY e 
We have but very imperfect Ideas of thoſe 
Bodies that are properly the Objects of our Senſes; 
and we cannot abſolutely determine the way and 
manner how the firſt Principles, or if you will, 
the firſt active Parts of Matter, are moved and 
perſorm their Operations. Theſe eſſential Work- 
men of natural Things are hid from our 4 * 
. | s 
nces therefrom, thinking that the way to become Philo- 
phers, the more they wander from the Knowledge of Truth 


and Wiſdom, From whence we muſt conclude, that they who 
have learned the leaſt of what till now has been called Pbi - 


8 f - baſopby, che more rapable they are of learning what is true. 
17 A Philoſophic, Prefact 


" 


but that they might have made as great a Pro- 


Help of Attraction; and yet there muſt be a wide 


diſcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable Truths cox cern ng 
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We ſee in general the Effects which they pr 

duce, but we have no Idea of the firſt Springs 
that put them in motion. Thus, in ſome Ex- 
periments, a Carteſian can explain their Effects by 
the Help of his ſubtile Matter, the Gaſſendifts 
by Atoms and Vacuums, and the Newtonians by the 


Difference in the various manners of Operating. 
But all thefe Secrets are hidden from us ; we only 
begin to perceive things when they are almoſt 
at an end. Nature is like a Player with Cups 
and Balls; ſhe only ſhews us the laſt Effects of 
her Operations ; and this is always enough for 
our Utility, and the Knowledge that is neceſſary 
for us. Of what Significancy is it to us to know 
how firſt Principles act, provided we know how 
to make them act, and infallibly produce the Ef- 
fects which we deſire, and which are of Service 
to us ? What is it to me, whether Atoms 
2Q, and have their Motions in a Vacuum; or 
Hs nn 


am apt to doubt, that how far ſoever human Induſtry 
may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in Phyſical 
Things, ſcientifical will ill be out of our Reach; becauſe we 
want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bodies, which 
are the neareſt to us, and the moſt under our Command 
We have but very imperfect and incompleat Ideas of Bodies 
---- Diftin& Ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of Bodies that fall under 
the Examination of our Senſes, perhaps, we have; but ade- 
guate Ideas I ſuſpect we have not of any one amongſt them. 
And though the Romer of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe 
and Diſcourſe z yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not 
0p: ble of ſcientifical Knowledge; nor ſhall ever be able to 


them, | | 
Locke's Eſſay concerning Hum. Underſtand, Lib. IV. Cap. III 
1 To what purpoſe, for example, are long and ſubtile Diſ- 
putes concerning the Diviſibility of Matter? For put the Caſe, 
it cannot be poſitively decided whether it be infinitely diviſi- 
ble or not, is it not ſufficient! for us that we. know, that 
it may be divided, into Parts ſmall enough to ſerve. all the 
Occaſions, which we have for it. FE. 
RON Robault, Traits de PhyGique, Prefacss. 
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that a ſubtile Matter fills that Vacuum; or whether 
there be any ſuch Thing in Nature or not; if! 
do that with this ſubtile Matter, that I do with 
Atoms, and with Atoms what I do with the ſubtile 
Matter ? „ Fob 


SECT. II. Whether or no the World be eternal? 
The Syſtems of thoſe who believe it is. | 


Ly firſt Enquiry, that preſents itſelf in the 
Study of natural Things, is concerning the 
Creation or Eternity of the World. It is natural, 
before we dive into Knowledge of the particular 
Properties of a Thing, to examine how that 
Thing was made ; and there is no Perfon, who 
taking a View of the World, and is deſirous to 
unravel the Myſteries thereof, but who will at firſt 
think of the Manner how it was made. This 
Enquiry has divided the Opinions of all the an- 
cient Philoſophers, and would ſtill make a Divi- 
ſion amongſt the Philoſophers of our Time, if 

Divine Revelation had not inſtructed us how the 
World was created. RE ny | 

To examine with Attention, and without Pre- 
judice, the different Syſtems of the Pagan Philo- 
ſophers concerning the Creation, or the Eternity 


of the World, you muſt diveſt yourſelf for a time 


of the Notions that you have acquired by Reve- 
lation, and view the Sentiments of thoſe Ancients 
by the meer Light of Nature. 

I beg of you therefore, Madam, to obſerve in 
the firſt Place, that all the ancient Philoſophers 
were perſuaded, that out of nothing, nothing 
could be made. Even thoſe that maintained, 


that the World had a Beginning, thought that 
mme Matter, of which it was made, was oy, 
5 : ; 2 , — an 


Te Hnparria 14 Philoſopher. 155 _ Wl 
id had always had an Exiſtence. This is that 
Matter, which Ovid calls the Chaos, and Epicu- 
rus calls Atoms, which having no mutual Con- 
nection, floated about in the empty Space. 
It ſeems, that this Opinion of the ancient Phi- - 
loſophers, who had only the Light of Nature for 
their Guide, was founded upon Reaſons which 
they thought evident. If, ſaid they, ſomething 
may be made from nothing, and if nothing can 
produce Bodies, we ſhould every day ſee new Pro- 
ductions, of which we could have no Knowledge. 
Every thing might indifferently ſpring from every 
Thing, and proceed without Order or Method, 
from any Place, or any Cauſe; and if Bodies 
and . Subſtances were created from nothing, all 
Seeds fo unchangeably ſpecified and determined 
would be of no ſervice. All forts of Animals and 
Plants * would be produced hap-hazard from all 
forts of Seed, We ſhould perpetually be ſeeing 
new Creatures proceed from Nothing, and they 
would produce others as Chance ſhout direct. 
Whereas we ſee, on the contrary, a perfect Or- 
der and Harmony in the Works of Nature; all 
Things have their Riſe from certain Sources, from 
whence they always proceed. They require cer- 
tain Seed, Matter, Nouriſhers, Places and Diſ- 
poſitions proper to each. Claſs. Corn, Herbs, 
Fruits. grows by little and little. And fo far is 
Es 1 6 nothing 
Nam fi de nibilo fierent, ex omnibus rebus, 
Omne genus naſci poſſet, nil ſemine egeret. 
E mare primum homines,, e terra poſſet oriri 
2 genus, & volucres erumpere ceeld, 
Armenta atque alia pecudes, genus omne ferarum, 
Incerto partu culta ac deſerta. teneret, 
Nec fructus iidem arboribus conſtare ſolerent, 
Sed muturenter; & ferre omnia poſſent. 
Sippe ubi, non eſſent genitalia ſemina quoque, 


Ni poſit mater rebus confiſftere certa FF 6 'D 
; * Lucretius de Rerum Natura, Lib. I. J. 160 C 2s 
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nothing from producing Trees, and making them hat 
ſpring out of the Earth in an inſtant, that Men 
are obliged to cultivate it, and aſſiſt it in its Pro- Deity 
un tien. 2 5525 . p 
It was impoſſible therefore, that the ancient 
Philoſophers, being without the Aſſiſtance of Re- TI 
velation, ſhould believe Matter was created. For, able 
though ſome amongſt them admitted a firſt intel- 
ligent Principle, all that they could do by the full 
Help of the Light of Nature, was to conſider it do the 
as co- eternal with Matter. How could they Wl proce 
have ſurmounted a thouſand Difficulties beſides, ¶ that 
without that Submiſſion, which we owe to that Ml tes. 
Religion that determines our Doubts ? If the firſt ¶ We 
Caufe, ſaid they, or the firſt univerſal Being creat- MW there 
ed Matter, he muſt have taken it either from Mcoul: 
within himſelf, or from without himſelf; if he MW exiſt: 
took it from within him, he is not infinite, ſee- MW are f 
ing this Matter which was in him muſt make at Nandi 
leaſt a Point; and the Space that a Point occu- MW uſe « 
pies may be meaſured. He alſo could not take ¶ conc 
jt from without himſelf, for he would not be in- Mid 
finite if there was any thing beſides himſelf. If thic{ 
any anſwer, that he neither took it from within tiful 
himſelf, nor from without himſe f, but created it Ml verſe 
by the meer Power of his Will, they will not al 
be much the nearer. For, to ſa) that God make Wl Cau 
Matter by his Power, is to ſay, that he made it ſl ply, 
himſelf ; the Attributes of God are not diſtint It is 
from Ged ; the Power of Cod is God himſelf. Ml can 
If it were not fo, there would be many Infinities. Ml that 
| His Juſtice and his Mercy are as infinite as his Ii exif 
power. If theſc Qualities were ſeparate in the JM Sin: 
_ Deity, there would be as many Infinities as there ¶ Wil 
are Attributes; which cannot be; there can be that 
but one Iufinite, for the Idea of Infinity excludes thin 
every Idea of Augmentation. Thus, in 1 bim 


* 


tt Matter is formed by the Power of God does 
not ſolve the Difficulty. The Power of the 
Deity is the Deity himſelf. The Queſtion, to 
know whether he took Matter from within, or 
nt from without himſelf, ſtill remains. 

Res There is yet a new Difficulty more conſider- 
or, able than the former. A Being ſupremely per- 
tel- Wet, ſuch as God is, could not create a Being 
the WE full of a thouſand ImperfeCtions. It is contrary 
r it ¶ to the Eſſence of a perfect Being, that there ſhould 
hey proceed from him another full of Faults, and 
les, WM that thefe Faults ſhould greatly ſurpaſs his Vir- 
hat Wl tues. There is nothing ſo imperfe& as Matter: 
firſt Wl We readily perceive the Imperfections thereof; 
at- Wl therefore it could not be created by God. It 
om could not create itſelf, therefore it muſt have 
he WE exiſted from all Eternity. The Chineſe Letters 
ſee · are full of this Argument againſt the Miffionaries, 
e at ¶ and it appears, that the Reaſons which they make 

cu- WW uſe of againſt them, do not ſeem to them very 
ake Wl concluſive. Nothing is equal, ſays an ingenious 
in- Miſſionary, to the Obſtinacy of the Chineſe. A. 
If thicſts, when we object to them, that the beau- 
hin Wl tiful Order, which. reigns throughout the Uni- 
d it Ml verſe, could not be the Effect of Chance; that 
not al Things which exiſt, were created by a firſt 
ake Wl Cauſe, which is God: then they immediately re- 
ply, God is the Author of moral and phyſical Evil. 


nct tis in vain. to ſay, that God, being infinitely good, 
ſelf. cannot be the Author of Evil; for then they add, 
ties. that God is not the Author of all Things which 


his exiſt. When we repreſent to them, that Evil and 
the I Sin are the Conſequences of the bad Uſe of Free- 
nere Will in the Creature, they anſwer very cooly, 
1 be I that this itſelf proves that God did not create all 


things; for ſince there are other Beings beſides 
himſelf, who bave the Power of Creation, _ 
„„ bere 
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partial Philoſopher. 
there are other Beings which do not owe thee: 
Origin to him, he is not the only Cauſe of every 
thing that exiſts in the World. It is to no Pur. 
poſe to reply, as one ſaid to me in a Letter, for 
you muſt own, that if God is the Author of 
every thing which exiſts, he is the Cauſe of moral 
and phyſical Evil. I did all that I could to make 
dim comprehend that Evil and Sin proceeded from 
Non- entity, and from nothing; for this Pur- 
poſe I made uſe of the Reaſonings and Demon- 
rations which Mr. Deſcartes publiſhed in his Me- 
ditations; but he made a Jeſt of the Authority of 
this great Man, and anſwered me with Diſdain, 
that nothing could not be the Cauſe of ſomething; 
and if God was the Author of all the Good which 
exiſts in the World, and that the Evil which 
overwhelms the Univerſe, proceeds from a Non- 
entity, the Power which Nothing has to create Be- 
mips, would be extended as far as the Power of 
God, which is abſolutely abſurd -and ridiculous 
In ſhort, he maintained, that moral and phyſical 
Evil are as poſitive Beings as moral and phyſical 
Good; and when I objected, that Evil is a Priva- 
tion which depends upon Non-entity, as Sickneſs 
s the Privation of Health, he replied that we might 
as well affirm, that Health is a Privation of Sick- 
neſs; in a Word, that a Man who takes ano 
ther's Riches from a Motive of Covetouſneſs, per- 
forms as real and poſitive an. Act, as one, who 
gives Alms to a poor Man, from a Motive of Cha- 
rity ; and that, in ſhort, the Acts of the 'Under- 
ftanding of thefe two Men are equally real and 
pokitive. 1 
Whether it was owing to my ſmall Capacity, adds 
the Father, or whether the Chineſe Language had no 
Term which anſwers to thoſe which are uſed to clear 
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up! theſe Matters in our Schools of Divinity, it 
was not poſſible to convince him of his Error. 

There are many Objections that may be made 
againſt this Opinion; but it muſt be obſerved, 
that we are beholden to Revelation for it, with 
regard to the Idea that it has given us of God; 
whereas that which the Pagans had was obſcure 
and dark, and ſubject to a thoufand Doubts. All 
the ancient Philoſophers were ſo far from believ- _ 
ing that God created Matter, that they thought 
him to be material. The Epicureans and Stores 
were agreed in this. Point; and Tuly examining 
the different Opinions of all the Philoſophers con- 
cerning the Deity, does not fo much as take 
Notice of Plato's Sentiment, who was the only 
one, who was really acquainted with the Spiri- 
tuality of God. Not but that Twlly had a very 
great Eſteem for Plato; but he looked upon his 
Notion of the Deity as wholly unintelligible “. 
And yet, though Plato confeſſed that God was 
not material, yet he had nevertheleſs a very erro- 
neous Idea of him in many Reſpects F. And we 
may Conſider theſe odd, falſe and different No- 
tions, which the greateſt of the Pagan Philoſo- 
phers had of the Deity, are ſo many demonſtra- 
tive Arguments againſt innate Ideas. But this 
6 not the Place 0 0e how little Certainty there 
8 in theſe firſt Notions, which ſome pretend the 
Soul brings into the World with her, and which 
are ſo confufed, fo various in Men, and of ſo 
little Service towards diſcovering the Deity, and 


| the 
* Quod Plato fine corpore Deum eſſe cenſet, id quale eſſe 


pollit intelligi non poteſt. | 
oo Cicero de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. 


+ It muſt be allowed, that Plato having been taught by Sa- 
Crates, has ſaid very excellent Things of the Nature of God, 
although mixed with Errors; as when he teaches us, that there 
we Gods inferior to the Supreme God, who created the World. 

Arnauld Seconde Denonciation du Pech Philoſophique, p. 93> 
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160 The Impartial Philoſopher. 
the Worſhip that he ordains. I would only he 


Was that the ancient Philoſophers ſhould by the 


ſimple Act, the paſt, preſent and future, Good and 


whence comes Evil? Is he unchangeable, or does 


Prayers? Is he extended? From whence comaſiſſ, 
Extenſion? Many ſueh Queſtions, which preſent. -- 


tion, diſtinct and adequate Ideas of the Power of 


Tear 1680. Tom. I. p. 81. 
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you obſerve, Madam, how difficult a Thing it \ncie 


Light of Nature only come to ſuch a clear Know- 
ledge of God, as to be able to infer that he, being 
from all Eternity a pure and unmixed Spirit, coull T] 


1 


create Matter. | | 
It is no eaſy Thing, fays Bayk, fora Man 6 we 
conceive clearly what are the Properties of an "0 
infinite Being, or what are not. Does he 20 5 
neceſſarihy, or with an intire Liberty of Indiffe. 
rence ? Does he know, love, hate by a pure and 


Evil, the ſame "an ſucceſſively juſt and unjuſt? fut 
Is he infinitely good? He muſt be ſo. But then. 


he change his Reſolutions? Is he perſuaded by our 


themſelves to our Minds, aſtoniſn and confound 
us. Incomprehenſibilities meet us every Step we 
take. We turn on this Hand to avoid apparent 
Impoſſibilities, and we find as great on the other, 
'Fhe Philoſophers of our Time “, who have dif 
tinguiſhed themſelves as much by their Piety 2 
their Learning, do not think they injure Religion, 
by allowing that it is impoſſible. that we ſhould 
have, notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance of Revel:- 


God, and in ſhort, of any Thing that is infi-putt: 
nite T. Therefore we need not wonder if the" 
| : 8 Ancients 
V Bayle's Continuation of Penſees Di wer ſes, written to a Doctut 
ef the Sorbonne, on Occaſion of a Comet that appeared in th ec pi. 


- + The greateſt Abi. dgment that we can make of the Stu 
of the Sciences is never to trouble ourſelves in an Enquirf 
about Things out of ur reach, and what we cannot-reaſonably u4ftt, 


hope to comprehend, Of this fort. are all Queſtions relating 
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4 [y | | 
' hare \ncients, who were involved in Pagan Darkneſs, 
1 could not be perſuaded, that Ged was a ſpiri- 
4 9 tual Being, and that Matter was created out of 


nothing. This laſt Opinion ſeemed to them to 
be abſurd and ridiculous. e 
Thus all the ancient Philoſophers “ were una- 
nimouſly agreed, that the firſt Matter had been 
rom all Eternity, and the only Diſpute amongſt - 
them was about the Time when the regular Dif- 
poſition and Order, which we now ſee in the Uni- 
verſe, began. Some believed that the Regularity 

and beauteous Order, which we ſo much admire. 
in the World, were produced and formed by a 
firſt intelligent Cauſe, which they made co-eter- 

nal with Matter. Others thought, that Chance 
and the fortuitous -Concourſe of Atoms threw 
Things at firft into the Diſpoſition that we ſee 
them in. And, in fine, many Philoſophers have 
maintained that the World, ſuch as we now be- 
hold it, was ſuch from all Eternity; and that 
the Ranging, -and Order of Things therein are of 
the ſame ſtanding with Matter itſelf. ms». 
to the Power of God. Our Underftanding being finite, 


ty A N | 

' 4 on berzled and loft in Infinity, and overwhelmed with the, Croud | 
"$100 et contrary Ideas that it furniſhes, Art de Penſer, Part IV. + 
hould p. 374. This Book was compoſed by two or three 


hap, I 
evelꝭ· . Solitaires of Port- Royal. 
ver off Nadix autem errorum Philoſophorum illa, alia æterna, 
Ver rzter Deum, ponentium fuit, quia nihil ex nihilo fieri poſſe 
putabant, etiam a prima cauſa ; ſed ex aliqua materia. Ob id 
if the utem Mundum æternum aut Materiam æternam, ex qua Mun= 
lus in tempore fieri poſſet, conſtituebant, & ita fatetur Aver- 
v. Comment, 4. ubi id oftendit quod ex nihilo nihil fit, & di- 
it vulgus exiſtimare quod al:quid poteſt ex nihilo fleri, quia 
in ther pitur in duobus. Alterum eft quod putat vulgus nihil eſſe, 
Juod non videt. Et quia aliquando experitur fieri aliquid vi- 
e StulſWibile ex eo, quod non videt, puta ex nihilo fieri, quod tamen 
Enquiſalſam eſt. Franciſci Toleti Societ. Jeſu Commentaria, una cum 
omi ionibus in ofo Libros Ariftotelis de Pbyfica Au ſcultatione, &. 

ment. in Lib, VIII. Phy, Cap. 2. fel. 209, verſe 
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4 tells us, that Parmenidis, Meliffus, the Chaliuni! 11 
EF ja 


* 


Of all the learned Men who have afferted t 


* 


# and Pythogoras were of that Opinion. 


Eternity of the World, Ariſtotle * has maintaine 
that Tenet with the greateſt Reſolution. A 
"though he often changed his Opinion upon othe 
SDudjects, he never varied in that, but always defend 
ed it with Vigour ; he laughed at them who wen 
of a contrary Belief; and ſaid, ſpeaking of them 
that they gave him ſurprizing Apprehenſions 6 
Terror; that for a long time he had been in nc 
fear but that of the Fall of his Houfe, whid 
was grown old and ruinated ; but that he had noy 
frightful Notions in his Head, ſince they woll 
perſuade him that the World; which had a! 
ꝑinning, muſt certainly have an End, and chat cor 
Tequently it would fall like an old Houſe, an 
1 moulder into Duſt. This Philoſopher's princip 
| | | Reaſons for his Opinion were theſe. Motion 
| 
| 


_ faid he, + muſt be eternal. Thus Heaven an 
the World, which is in motion, muſt be etemi 
I prove it thus: F there was a f Mover, i 


Mundum eſſe -gen'tum omnes antiqui Philoſophi ante j 
ſum Ariftctelem poſuerunt, ut Anaxagoras, Democritus, En 
pedocles, Meliſſus, Plato cum cæteris; ſed ipſe Ariſtoteles on 
nium primus ingenitum, et æternum fecit, ut de fe ipſem 
ait . de Cœlo, Text. 102. Imo vero ab pſomet Deo mundut 
fiuiſſe factum affuerit Plato in Timæo una cum tempore, 
duraturum perpetuo, ficut et nos: et ante illum quoque Ann 
Foras factum effe a Mente dixit, et infinito ante tempore Ment 
| anteceſſiſſe, et poſtea Mundum feciſſe, quam Drum baud dub ev 
Sg eſſe intelligebat. I.̃᷑4. ibid. Col. mi 
. . + See here's another Argument, almoſt like the forme! 
Si Mundus incepit, pariter etiam tempus ; ſed boc non potuit by 
Bere initium, ergo nec ipſe Mundus. Minor probatur : Incepit i 
pus, ergo dabitur primim nunc, ante quod non fuit tempus. 
ff cuilibet nunc correſpondet mutatum efſe in motu (non enim des 
Pus ft extra motum ] ergo iili primo nunc, reſpondet wmiltatun ! 
1 aliguo motu. At ante gquodlibet mutatum elle eft motus, ergo elidl 
anteillud nunc erit tempus, quod fit in illo motu. Et fc nunf ii 
Aabitur Z Wang: nunc ante quod nen fit tempus ; non igitur fi 


cipum'h ere poteſt. Z Id, 1 0 fol. 211. Col, 4 
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Matin ſuppoſes a Mover, that Mover muſt cer- 
tcinly either be created, or be eternal, but yet at ret, 
y reaforr of ſome Obflacle, Now ſuppeſe it which 
way you will, the Conſequence will be abjurd ; for 
this firſt Mover be created, it is ſo by Motion, 
Which by Conſequence will be prior to the fir; and © 
feng it was eternally at reft, the Obſtacle could not be 
** 1 82 Motion, -which again will be prior 
HY A EE. . 
* 5 has Arguments of Ari/totle, the fol- 
in 1 lowing is one, which is not wholly free from em- 
iich darraſſment. If the World was created, it may 
de deſtroyed, for whatever had a Beginning ought 
woll e have an end. The World is incorruptible and 
F wy Ss it eee. and uncreated. 

e brings the following Argument to prove the 
hy orld ” incorruptible, If the World can be 
ncih ettroyed, it muſt be naturally by him who creat- 
otionl it ; but it cannot be deftroyed by him, there- 
re the World is eternal. If we ſuppoſe. that 
tel God has the Power to deſtroy the World, then 
t is neceſſary to enquire, whether the World is 
perfect or not. If it is not, it was not created 

iy God, becauſe a perfect Cauſe can produce 
us, Eu nothing imperfect, otherwiſe God muſt be ſup- 
oled to be a defective Being; which is abſurd. 
munduff on the other hand the World is perfect, God 
pore, feannot deſtroy it, becauſe every thing that is bad, 
Mente contrary to his Eſſence, for it is the Nature of 
ud alben evil Being, to hurt things that are good “. T 
4. Col. night bring, in this Place, ſeveral e . 


2 


former 
poruit bd 


cepit tet | hs TS | 

2 7 * $i Mundus eſſet generatus, utique deftrui poſſet: ſed Mun- 
enim (Ws eſt incorruptibilis, ergo fuit ingenerabilis. Minor probotur.. 
tatum i Mundus corrumpi poſfet, maxime ab eo qui fecit eum: Sed 
ro etid d hoc non poteſt, ergo a nullo. Probatur minor. Si a Des 
nunzuinrumpi poteſt, et id eſt pofſibile, ponatur in eſſe: tunc vel 
itur piii undus erat yerfeus, vel aon. Si non; ergo nec cauſa fut 


I, Col, » 


Opinion of this Philoſopher was ſo much t 


it. For fince all Philoſophers of every Sect a 
| mitted the Exiſtence of Matter from all EterningſÞcco 
it was much more natural to believe that Ord 


2 Si deus fuit ab æterno, et mundum non produxit, id | 
titur ſtatim: Aut potuit, et voluit, aut nec potuit, nec volul 


quod mundus æternus fuit, 
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of Ariflotle ; but as they are very ſubtile, I x 
not willing to engage your Attention too much 
and I ſhould be afraid of your ſaying, that I a 


y C 
em 
aft 


2 Maſter who leads his Scholars through Paths Mutic 


thorny, as thoſe wherein the Philofophers tray 
daily, whoſe Characters I have ridiculed. ourt 
To this Argument Ariſtotle adds many othe 

He maintained *, that God and Nature would M eſid 
have always acted that which is the beſt, if rope 
Univerſe were not eternal, ſeeing God hai ite 
ever thought that the putting this World into i Nanc 
Order it is in, was good and proper, had p bin 
off the making of it for a whole prior Fe 


ni 8 f ; 
| FT frat content myſelf with ſaying, that in 


more probable, as that there are much fewer DH Wa) 
ficulties to be reſolved in the Syſtem of the Eten 2 
nity of the World, than in thoſe which oppd 


was co-eternal with it, than to leave this 
Matter uſeleſs and inactive, as well as the f 
intellectual Principle, which exiſted with it, = 


perfecta, quod abſonum eſt, Si autem perfectus fuit, erp 

co diſſolvi non poteſt, quia pravi hominis eſt et vitium pt 
feta deftruere : at Deus nullam poteſt committere pravitate 
et fic nec mundum deſtruere. Id. ibid. 


Aut voluit, ſed non potu't ; Aut potuit, fed non voluit. Sip 
mum detur, profecto mundus fuit ab æterno. Si vero alten 
quod nec potuit, tune nec voluit, ſequi tur quod nec poſtea "t 
Jet nec poſſet, et eſſet imperfectus et perfectior poſtea. Sil 
tium, quod voluit ſed non potuit, pariter eſſet id imperfell 
nis, qum repugnat primo principio. Si quartum, potuit, 
non veluit, fuit invidus.; quia cum poſſet bonum commun ifi 
noluit id facere. Cum igitur nihil ex his dici poſſit, ſequl 

1d, ibid; p. 211. C 


ee * 
0 | * 


t Ia 
aths 
traye 
1 ourſe of Atoms, could produce that Harmony 


othen Ind beautiful Order, which we ſee in the World? 
uld eſides, the Followers and Diſciples of Ari/otle 
if ropoſed a Queſtion which was unanſwerable, 
havinWithout being enlightened by Revelation; they de- 
nto handed, for Example, in the Formation of 
nad Things from Atoms, which was made firſt, the 
Eu gg or the Bird? for there can be no Egg without 


Bird, nor no Bird without an Egg. Thus they 
nat ü aintained, that there muſt have been a ſort of 
ich u ircle in the Seeds, and that Eggs and Birds had 
rer DifWiways been begot and produced alternately, the 


e Eteſine after the other, without their particular Species 


 oppallſÞ'er having either Origin or Beginning, 
To all theſe Reaſons I ſhall add one more. 


'terninccording to Father Mallebranche, when there 


t Ori re two Opinions before us, which have neither 
f them any evident Marks of Truth, we ought 
the i chuſe that which is the moſt plain, and the leaſt 
th it, Waded with Difficulties. Now, nothing was more 

lain than Ariſtotle's Syſtem. He demanded only 
ne ſingle Article to be granted him by other Phi- 
it, en BWſophers ; neither was that an eſſential one, fee- 


ravitacdl'S they were all agreed about the Eternity of 


latter. But in the other Syſtems there were 
xit, ' 'Wifficulties without Number, the chief of which 
it, 8 have mentioned; and if Religion did not deter- 
ro alte"Wine and fix our Belief, the Opinion of Ar:fotle 
ould appear much more eaſy and clear of Difficul- 
mper{:85 than that which we have from Revelation. The 
potuit, Witernity of the World being once ſuppoſed, all 
ik Iitficulties yaniſh, and every Thing is W 
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p 1 y conceived ſuch a Being; or if they contented . 
much Micmſelves only, as Epicurus did, with theJmeer 
atter of Atoms, which were before the For- 
ation of the World. What a Difficulty follow- 
d upon this to believe that Chance, and the Con- 


ced 


; 
* 


2 Difficulty at the firſt View to admit of an eternal 
| _ Matter, but the Difficulties on the other Side «tl |... 


| proceeded from a Principle of ſovereign Goodneſs, 


and to reſolve them, I have no other Aſſiſtance 


Operations of an infinite Being, of whom I have 


Knowledge appears to be meer Darkneſs and Igno- 


| robabo, . Tap. I. ver. 9. 
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|  naturallyandneceſſuily. We are then no long, 

_ aſtoniſhed at the Order of the Univerſe, the Re. c 

5 Nanu) of the Seaſons, and the Productions She 

ature, Theſe are Conſequences of the Eternighl ©, 


of the World. That which has been from 
Eternity muſt abſolutely have been ſo. Thus, if 
Order has ſubſiſted eternally à parte ante, it muſ 
continue eternally à parte poſt, I own it is a great 


the Queſtion are ſtill greater. 

I it be no eaſy Thing to conceive the Eternity 
of Matter, we find it as difficult to form th 
Idea of an eternal and fpiritual Being. There ar 
two Obſtacles in our way at the firſt, viz. Spiritus 
lity, of which I have but a very indeterminate No- 
tion, and the Eternity of the ſame Being. If I 
proceed further, I get into a Labyrinth, from 
whence I can find no way out. It is impoſſible 
for me to comprehend how a ſpiritual Being can 
create Matter; if I go on till further, I am only 
the more confuſed. If God created Man, and he 


how came he to be bad? Can ſupreme Goodnelsi 
produce a wicked Creature? Can the moſt holy 
Being produce a finful one? All theſe Doubts, 
and many others, offer themſelves to my Mind ; 


than to think that my Underſtanding,being confin · I 
ed within very narrow Bounds, I, who am a finite . 5* 
Creature, ought not take upon me to judge of the . 


only ſo much Knowledge as he ispleaſed to beſtow 
upon me, and in whoſe Sight all human Light and 


rance *, 


* Perdam aptentiam ſapientium, & prudentiam prudentium r. 
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Fr. UI. 4, Ranis of the diffrent. 
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HE Greet: Philoſophers were prejudiced by -. 
the Egyptians in their Opinion of the Eter- 

ty of the World; and perhaps the Egyptians 
ad been prejudiced by other People, of whom 
e have no Knowledge. his is what we cannot 
ear up; for it is in Egypt that we diſcover the firſ 

races of Philoſophy. e Prieſts were thoſe who 
pied themſelves the moſt to the Study thereof z 
tall the Egyptians in general believed and admit- 


ritur x two primitive eternal Deities, the Sun and the 
> No- don, which governed the World. | They 
If I ought that Spirit and Fire appertained to the 


un; Dryneſs and Moiſture to the Moon ; and 
ir to them both; and that all Bodies, in the 


5 © itole Univerſe, were formed by theſe two Planets. | 
0 * pirit, Fire, Dryneſs, Moiſture, and the Air, 
nd hehe only Parts of theſe Bodies, as the Head, the 


et, and the Hands are Members of a human 


Joc . a ö ng . 
: o Tho this Syſtem did not ſuppoſe the World to 
Kind: wholly eternal, yet it was very much "Hh ar 

, IE fatle's, 

onfin-Wl * 413 x12 18 ui dra edhEze vd, Nen betet Tt Ne 
finite Tic araprigio Sus we . νννν pion u, Td mporite 
of the ! To v E˙h,⁰,e wop na ro Enpdy d J r ανναe 

u r NU % To cspgds, arrip in derne x69 
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league totum Nature univerſe corpus ſole & luna conſummeri. 3 
jo pores Jem eee, ſie air fects, e, Fa 
aden natura, e quibus, ut in bemine, caput, manus, pedes, & 
iar partes e eodem made , corpus mundo confiſtat, Dia- 
s Siculus, Bibliothece, Lib, I. esp. I. 
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of the World from the Greets. When they beg; 


Fes 
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and: 
CINCc 
intell 
exact 
cept 

Char 
this 
ment 
have 
all T 
other: 
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by th, 
might 
tity co 
think 
the U 


to apply themſelves to the Study of Philoſophy, b 
little and little they fell in with all the different 
Seas, and each had its Defenders in Rome as we 
as at Athens, - Some adopted the Notions of Dem 
critus, Empedocles, Diogenes, Heraclitus, Anaxi 
mander, Epicurus, and Zeno, and believed that the 
World had a Beginning. Others embraced th 
Opinions of Ariſtotle, and of thoſe other Philoſo 
phers, who followed his Syſtem, and thought. fla 


the Univerſe had always been in the ſame State, He 
which they then ſaw it. Diſputes were carried o might 
with as much Vigour in Itah as in Greece; thi they 

Philoſophers male nearly the ſame Progreſs in both s 
and they found themſelves as much in the Dark i . U 
one Country as in the other. us 

| | - | Re. Tuptio 
| ; 4 IE; of its 


SECT. IV. The Reaſons of thoſe Philiſophiri We 
who believed that the World bad a Beginning. wn, 7 
Moun 
the P. 
Vo 

* 
Non | 
Non 


* E that conſiders ever ſo little the admirabl 
1 Occonomy of the World, the Viciffituc 
of the Seaſons, the regular Courſes of the Star 
5 0 — | 4 1 al 


* I : > 
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and all the wiſe Productions of Nature, will eaſily 
conceive that it muſt have had a firft Mover, an 
intelligent Cauſe, which put it into ſo beautiful and 
exact an Order. Thus all the Philoſophers (ex- 
cept the Epicureans, who were of Opinion that 
Chance formed the Univerſe) have looked upon 
this Order and Regularity as an invincible Argu- 
ment of the Eternity of the World. There muft 
have been, ſaid they, a wiſe Agent that ordered that 
all Things fhould exiſt in ſuch a Manner, and not 
etherwiſe, Had it not been fo, the Order which we 
nw ſee could not have ſubiſiſted; for ſuppoſing (which 
by the way is impoſſible) that Order and Regularity 
might be produced by Chance, that Order and Regula- 
rity could not ſubſiſt long. It is a Species of Madneſs to 
think ſo, Now, F there be a firſt Being that formed 
the Univerſe with ſo much Harmony, then the Uni- 
verſe is not eternal, becauſe the firſt Being to which 
it owes its Order, was prior to it. And. it would be 
a monſtrous Abſurdity ta ſay, that the Wark is a, an- 


Hoof cent 45 the Workman. For if a Thing be made by any 
t tha Agent, that Agent muſt be before the Thang. 


However ſtrong this Manner of Reaſoning 


* might be, the Epicureans could not adopt it; but 
„„ hill © grounded their Opinions upon the Obſerva- 
boch tions of natural Things. The con/tituent Parts of 
ark M % Oniverſe, ſaid they, are ſubje? to Corruption 3 
thus the whole Univerſe muſt alſo be ſubjef to Cor- 
ruption ; becauſe the whole always follows the Nature 
| of its Parts, We fee, continued theſe Philoſo- 
fopher! phers, that Time deſtroys, changes, and overthraws 
the moſt flrang Buildings. Stones decay and moulder 


into Duſt. The Air devours the moſt hard Racks, 
Mountains fall Piece by Piece, and lie ſcattered upon 
the Plains *, The Rage of Fire, and furious Blaſts 
. „ in 
* Denique non lapides quoque vinci cernis ab ævo? 

Non altas turres ruere & putreſcere ſaxa? | 
Non delubra Deum Simulachraque feſſa fatiſci? 1 
| 5 | ec 
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in the Air, break down and carry all Bodies one after 
another. And perhaps one Day the whole Univerſe, 
by the Violence of ſome enormous Shock, will tumble 
into Ruins; and the Atoms of which it is formed, 
will ſeparate one from another, and fly away, and 
ſport themſelves as heretofore, in the immenſe Space g 
a boundleſs Vacuity X. 

The Epicureans took from the Aſſemblage of 
firſt Principles, or the primitive Parts of Matter a 
new Argument. They pretended, that the Atoms 
which formed the World by a fortuitous Concourſe, 
being in a continual and violent Motion, muſt in 
proceſs of Time occaſion it's Deſtruction by the 
Efforts which they make to diſengage themſelves, 
and get at Liberty. They add moreover, that 
every thing that had a Beginning is ſubject to Dil- 
ſolution. Thus the World, which had a Beginning, 
muſt alſo have an End. Theſe two laſt Reaſons 
have not the ſame Weight that the former have; 
they are only founded upon Epicurean Principles, 
of which indeed they are a neceſſary Conſequence, 
But as Ari/totle's Followers do not allow the Truth 
of theſe Principles, the Arguments which ate 
drawn from thence have no Force, and are rec- 
koned only what we call a begging the Quseſtion. 


"Os. 


at 
Nec ſanctum numen fati protollere fines 
Poſſe, neque adverſus nature fœdære niti ? 
Denique non monumenta virum dilapſa videmus ? 
Non ruere avulſos filices a montibus altis, 
Nec validas vi vires preferre patique ? 

ne Ee Lucret, Lib. V. Veri. $07, & ſe 

Ne volucrum ritu flammarum menia mundi 
Diftugiant ſubito magnum per inane ſoluta ; 
Et ne c#tera confimili ratione ſequantur ; 
Neve ruant cœli tonitralia Templa ſuperne, 
Terraque fe pedibus raptim ſubducat, & omnes 
Inter permiſtas terre, cœlique ruinas | 
Corpora ſolventes abeant per inane profundum, 
Temporis ut puncto nihil exſtet reliquiarum, 
Deſertum præter ſpatium, & primordia cæca. 
| Lucret. Lib, I. Verſ. 195, & 0 


k & ſeq 


57 & 0 
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"If you aſk me, Madam, which Opinion I 
ſhould have thought moſt probable, if I had lived 
at the Time when Athens was in its flouriſhi 
State ; I may tell you, that perhaps I ſhould have 
had the ſame Opinion that Manilius had, who 
taking it for granted, that the Eternity and Cre- 
ation of the World were equally above the Reach 
of human Capacities, was poſitive that People 


would always be in doubt, and diſpute the Verity 
of thoſe two oppoſite Notions : 


Semper erit Genus in pugna, dubiumque manebit, 
Quod latet, & tantum ſupra eft hominemque De- 


umque. | 


However, Ithink I ſhould rather have had a ſe- 
cret Inclination and Biaſs to believe, that the 
World was eternal. I am perſuaded I could eafily 
have found out Anſwers to the Objections that 
could have been raiſed againſt me. I would have 
maintained againſt the Szoc&s, that it was neither 
ſurpriſing nor abſurd to believe that Matter had 
been co-eternal with God, directed by him; and 
beſides, that it received from him no other Order 
nor Form, but what it has actually now. M 
Reaſons would have made my Opinion as probable 
as theirs; for in maintaining that God had exiſted 
eternally with Matter, I would alſo have.maintain- 
ed, that God from all Eternity had directed it's 
Motions. Is it not true, I would have aſked 
them, that God cannot be circumſcribed by 
Time? They could not have denied me that 
Principle, nor that by which I had already proved, 
that when this ſovereign Almighty Being wills 
any thing, the Effect follows his Will zin a Mo. 
ment. Now, let us ſuppoſe that God, who has 
been from all Eternity, willed that the World 


I 2 ſhould 


. 
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the World muſt have been from all Eternity. My 
-Opponenis might anſwer, that a Thing cannot 
Paſs out of Non entity into Being, without having 
a Beginning; and therefore, as the World had x 
Beginning, there muſt neceſſarily have been 3 
Time when it was not. They might add, that 
God cannot change the Eſſence of Things, and 
hat Creation was making the Thing created pas 
from Nen-entity into Being. I could have ob- 
jected to theſe Arguments the narrow Bounds of 
human Underſtanding, which being finite, could 
. | 1 not 
* The Queſtion of the Poſſibility of its Eternity has been ſup. 
ported by ſeveral great Philoſophers, and among others by st. 
5 and by Durand. The following are the principal Rez. 
ſons, which theſe Philoſophers bring to ſupport their Opinion, 
and which are the ſame, as thoſe already mentioned, in the Bo- 
dy of this Work ; but a little more at large, and ranged accord. 
to the Rules of Argumentation. Eft autem quæſtio nimis gravis 
prepter placita diverſa inſignium Doctorum, & propter rations 
validas ex utraque parte, & propter rei ipſius magnitudinem. Impri. 
mis eſt argumentum primum, quo probatur mundum potuiſſe ab 
Sterno eſſe. Deus ab æterno fuit, jam omnipotens, ſicut cum 
roduxit mundum; ergo ab æterno potuit producere mundum. 
Oonſequentia certiſſima eſt, & antecedens veriſſimum. Et hoc ar- 
. Eumentum eſt prazcipuum pro hac ſententia, 
Secundo. Deus ab æterno cognovit mundum, & voluit ; ergy 
potuit mundum producere. Probatur conſequentia : Quia tanta 
Facilitatis ef: ipfi mundum producere, quantæ cognoſcere & velle, 
imo ſola cognitione & voluntate producit res has, 
Tertio. Si ab æterno non potuiffet mundum producere, ' ſequi- 
tur quod debuit expectare per æternitatem, ut mundum poſſet pro- 
ducere. Æternitas autem major eſt quocunque tempore, & ſic ex- 
pectaret per multum temporis; quod abſurdum eſt & impoſſibile. 
Quarto, Si Mundus non potuiſſet ab æterno eſſe, ex eo foret, 
quia non poſſunt eſſe in unico inſtanti ſimul cauſa & affectus, pro- 
ducens & productum. Sed hoc falſum eſt, ut colligitur ex his 
ſenſibilibus. Sic enim fol ab æterno effet, & ſi pes; fimilitzr 
veſtigium. At lumen, & veſtigium effectus ſunt efficienter ſoli, 
& pedis; potuit ergo cum cauſa æterna effectus coæternus eſſe. 
Hujus ſententiæ eſt S. Th. Theologorum primus x. p. 9. 46 
Art. 2. & Gregor. II. Sen d. 2, 0, 3. Franciſc. Toleti, & 
Commentaria, &c. com, in Lib, VIII. Phyſic. Arift, cap. 2. quæſ. 
Fo fol. 214 Col. To ; 8 . 


«ſhould have its Order and Arrangement from f 
Eternity *, the Effect always following his Will, 
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not comprehend the Operations of an infinite Be- 
ing, nor the Extent of his Power; and they could 
never have proved to me, that God having exiſted} 
from all Eternity, could not will and make a thing 


from all Eternity “. 2 | 
n 


* Gaſſendi has well explained the Opinions of the ancient Philo- 
ſophers concerning the Co- eternity of the World with God. He 
hews that thoſe who believed that God was the Author of the 
Univerſe, as Pythagoras, Plato, &c, thought however, that the 
World never had a Beginning, and that it had exiſted from 
all Eternity, by the Will of him who had created it from all- 
Eternity, having been himſelf without Beginning. They thought, 
az well as the modern Philoſophers, who maintained the Poſſibi- 
lity of the Creation of the World from all Eternity, that though 
; Cauſe cannot be ſaid to be the firſt with reſpect to Time, it 
ought however to be looked upon as ſuch, with reſpe& to it's 
on Nature, The World was therefore a Conſequence, - and a 
Dependant upon God, as Heat is upon the Sun; for the Sun is 
the Author and the Cauſe of Heat; though Heat was always co- 
exiſtent with it. The following Quotation is inferted- for the 
Sake of thoſe who underſtagd Latin, Nam Thales quidem Mi- 
(lefius cauſam apud Laertium dicens, cur mundus pulcherrimus fit, 
6 1441 e inquit 2 Oe, opificium enim eſt Dei. De Anaxa- 
© zora res eſt celebris, quatenus mens illa idem eſt cum Deo, - De 
© Pythagora & Platone vel unus Timæus teſtatur, cujus ore, cum 
Ppythagoricus eſſet, opinionem - propriam fic Plato expreſſit, ut 
pafſim declaret eſſe Deum parentem ae opificem univerſi: Et 
"efſe quidem potuit tam Pythagoræ, quam Platonis ſententia, 
que eſt ſuperius ex illorum interpretibus infinuata, ut ſcilicet- 
"exiſtimarint mundum eſſe genitum &xaTz yp560%, xX x 
';71y082", ſed cogitatione, quaſi tametfi non cœperit, cogitatione 
tamen aſſumatur præexitiſſe materiam e qua formatus fuerit. 
Enimvero eam eſſe putarunt mundi a Deo dependentiam, ut 
PDeus mundo inexiſtens; habendus eſſet genitor mundi, quod 
cauſa foret materiæ & diſt nctionis, & ornatus omnis. Videlicet 
idem cenſuerunt, quod plerique jam docter m admittunt, dum 
tuentur potuiſſe mundum creari a Deo ab æterno, ae Deum futu- 
rum fuiſſe cauſam, ob dependentiam mundi ab ipſo; eo modo 
quo fi ponamus ſolem cum luce, aut pedem cum veſtigio fuiſſe ab 
æterno, poterit ſemper & ſol Jucis, & pes veſtigii cauſa cenſeri. 
Admittunt quippe poſſe effectum eſſe cauſæ ſuæ cœvum, & ſufficere 
ut cum cauſa non fit prior tempore, fit ſaltem prior natura T vs 8* 
quam vocem habet Photinus quoque; aut ratione -Ta_ X29 w que. 
vox Timæi Locri eſt, loco illius xara vel Tpis ir cogi- 
tatione, quam obſervare apud Stobæum, & Sextum Empiricum 


licet, Utcumque fit, - tam philoſcphi illi, quam omnes eorum 
leclatores &-interpretes Deum Mundi cauſam dixerunt. De Stoi- 


cis 
— 
— 


I ſhould have had leſs Trouble in confuting the 
Arguments of the Epicureans. T might have de- 
nied that the World is corruptible, tho' they 
thought they ſaw Corruption in ſome of the con- 
ſtituent Parts thereof. This Corruption ought ra- 
ther to be called Regeneration, becauſe it is only 
a Change that we fee in Matter. It is neither loſt, 
nor ſpoiled, nor corrupted by the different Forms 
which it takes. 
, Cauſes of it's Strength and Vigour is owing to 
that ſeeming Deſtruction, which, by ſubtilizing it, 
Wen it more Liberty to produce new Wonders, 

nd tho' it be objected, that we don't ſee Moun- 
tains riſe, but that on the contrary we ſee them 
leſſened every Day by the falling away of great 
Stones, and conſequently that there is Reaſon to 
fear that all hilly Parts becoming level, the Water 
will overflow the Earth and deſtroy it, which could 
not be if the World were eternal; for an eternal 
Cauſe is incapable of an End. Now, we can ea- 
{ily prove to thoſe who hold this Opinion, that the 
Earth gains in one Place what it ſeems to loſe in 
another. Subterraneous Fires often throwing u 
Mountains of Earth, and enormous Rocks, cal 
them into the Plains, and there by little and little 
form ſucceſſively Eminences, which make up thoſe 
which are loſt in another Part of the Globe. In 
our Time an Ifland was founded in the Archipelago, 
which ſprung up out of the Bottom of the Wa- 
ters *® The Sea, ſince Julius Czſar's Time, is 


retired above three Miles on the Coaſt of Frejus in 


Provence. Heradotus ſays, that in the Reign of 

Menes, the firſt King of Egypt, all that Country 

| 9 Was 

cis res eſt perſpecta; & vel ipſa Balbi adverſus Vellelum, Epi- 

curumve oratio ſatis demonſtrat quid ſenſerint. Gaſſendi Opera, 

Sect. 1. Phy. Lib. I. cap. 2. Vide etiam Animad. 2. in Philoſop. 
Epicurii Syntagma, p. 115. Edit. in quarto. 
* Sce an Account of that Ifland called Santorini. 
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And perhaps one of the principal 


du 
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was a Moraſs, except about Thebes ; that none of 
the Land appeared then which we ſee there now 
beyond the Lake called Meris, from whence it is 
actually ſeven Days Journey to the Sea. I Be- 
licve, ſays that Hiſtorian, all that they told me of 
Egypt, obſerving particularly, that there is no Land 
contiguous to it, that is like it; that they find Shells 
upon the Mountains; that a Salt Water ſprings out of 
the Ground that even eats away the Pyramids. That 
a Mountain above Memphis is made up of Sand: , 
we may credit this Account of the Tonians, we might © 
prove thereby, that anciently there was no Egypt; 
and that the Egyptians had no Country of their 
Name ; for Delta, as they themſelves allow, and as 
I myſelf have obſerved, is a Land that the River has 
given them, and which has been, as I may ſay, 
created within this little while *, 56 
We may then ſuppoſe, and that with a great 
deal of Appearance of Truth, that thoſe Heaps of 
Earth and Mud, which are caſt up by the perpe- 
tual Flow of Rivers, only place the Soil in one 
Place, which is loſt in others; as it happened for- 
merly in Holland, when above fourſcore Villages 
were ſuddenly overwhelmed with Water. Theſe _ 
Changes are made inſenſibly and alternatively in the 
Courſe of a great many Ages; fo that what is 
Earth now + may have been Sea heretofore, and 


what is Sea may become Earth f. But theſe Re- 


volutions being formed by Degrees, and, as I may 
I 4 ſay, 


- % Heredotus's Hiſtory Lib, IT, Monfieur d' Argens made uſe of 
du Ryer's Tranſlation. | 5 8 
* Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam ſalidiſſima Tellus 
fe fretum, vidi fact as ex equore Terras. | 
t Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam ſolidiſſima tellus, 
Eſſe fretum: vidi faQtas ex æquore terras, 
Et procul a pelago conchæ j acuere marine, 0 
Et vetus inventa eſt in montibus anchora ſummis. 3 
Ovid, Metam. Lib, XV. Ver, 262, & ſeg 


! 
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fay, imperceptibly, the Order of Things is neither 
interrupted nor overthrown ; and Matter corruptz 
only to change it's Form, and take a new Modi. 
_ fication; even as a Square of Wax, being made 
into a Circle, loſes nothing by the Change of it's 
Figure. And as for the violent Motion that is at- 
tributed to Atoms, which being deſirous to be ſet 
at Liberty, will one day reduce the World to Duſt, 
as ſoon as we deny that Chance made the Univerſe, 
this pretended Agitation of the firſt Particles of 
Matter will ceaſe of itſelf, and have no more 
Force. b Tel | 


9 


An Examination of the Sy/lem of the 
Soul of the World. Weng 


COME Philoſphers have held a third Opinion, 
| different from the two former, concerning the 


SECT. v. 


World. They believed it to be eternal, as the 


Peripatetics did, and in this Point they ſided with 
them againſt the Ep:icureans ; but they did not be- 


. lieve that an intelligent and omnipotent Being go- 


verned and directed it. They faid, that there is a cer- 
tain Power diffuſed through the VUniverſe, which vivi- 
fies and connects the Parts thereof; that the World 
was one whole Thing, as a Plant or an Animal; 


ſo that the Sun, Moon, Earth, Stars, and other 


: celeſtial Orbs ; in thort, all Bodies of Matter com- 


poſe one whole animated living Subſtance, as the- 
different Parts of an Animal connected together 


make that Animal. Tully, ſpeaking. of the Philo- 
ſophers who held this Opinion, quotes Strato, and 
explains the Properties attributed to Matter by 
them. Strato, ſays he, the Diſciple of Theophraſ- 


tus (he who was called Phy/icus, or the Natural 
" Philoſopher), maintained. that all the Power of the 


Deity. 
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her BY Deity reſided in Matter, to which' he granted all the 
pts Faculties that are proper for Generation and Preſer va- 

di. tir; but he deprived this Power which vivified* 
de Matter, of Reaſon and Underſtanding *, - Virgil of- 
itz; ten mentions this Opinion of the Soul of the World 
at- in bis Writings . . OO 

ſet This Syſtem had many Partiſans amongſt the 

it, WI Romans 3 there have mou ſome in all Ages . And 


ſe, N 73; “ 
of * Nec audiendus ejus ( Theophbraſti ) auditor Strato, is qui Phy- 

ficus appellatur, qui omnem vim divinam in natura ſitam eſſe 
ore cenſet, quæ cauſas, gignendi, augendi, minuendi habeat, ſed 


careat omni ſenſu & figura, Cicero de Natura Deorum, Lib, I. 
+ Eſſe apibus partem divinz mentis, & hauſtus. 
ZEthereos qixere z Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque tractuſque Maris Cœlumque profundum. 
the Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus.omne ferarum, 
Quem fibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 


| Virg. Georg. Lib. IV. Verſ. 220; & ſed i 


n, From theſe Remarks Philoſephers incline, | 
the. To think that Bees baue ſomewhat of divine; 
That God's diffuſed through tb 3 75. ; 
the Through heavenly Regions, through the Land and Saz 
ith. From God, Mankind, Beaſts tame and wild, receive © 
BY Their vital Breath, by bim alone they live. | 
50 The ſame Syſtem is repeated in the ueid. 
er. ' Principio cœlum ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
. Lucentem que globum lunæ, titaniaque aſtra 
VF Spiritus intus alit; totamque infuſa per artus 
ld Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
l; Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitæque volantum, 
der Et quæ marmoreo —5 5 Ovary * 55 © 5 
+ as 5 irg! neid. LIb. VI. Veri. 725. & ſe q 
m- | : | 
he Know Hr, that Heaven and Earth's compatted Frame, 
And flowing Waters, and the ſtarry Flame, 
her And both the radiant Lugbts, one common Soul, 
lo- Liſbires, and Feeds, and animates the Whole, | L 
nd This active Mind infuſed through all the Space, 
b Untes and mingles ⁊uith the mighty 795 3 . 
* Hence Men and Beaſts the Breath of Life obtain; * 
aſ- And Birds of Air, and Monſters of the Main. | 
pl I Alexander Epicureus dixit Deum eſſe materialem, vel nar” 
08 eſſe extra ipſum, & omnia eſſentiabiliter eſſe Deum, vel formag ' 
ty, accidentia imaginata, & non habere veram entitatem, & - 


| Abertus in I. Phyſ..T! ra, I . 
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even lately Spinoſa has renewed it, and ſet in 2 
full Light. He maintained this Opinion as far as ſuch 
an erroneous Opinion, and which has ſo many ab- 
ſurd Conſequences, could be maintained *. He ſup- 
poſes, that there is but one Subſtance in the Uni- 
verſe, which he calls God. All particular Beings, 
the Extenſion of Bodies, the Sun, Plants, Men, 
their Imaginations and Ideas are only Modifications 
of God + ; or of this Subſtance which he calls God, 
When it is objected to Spinoſa, that there are two 


Sorts of Subſtances, one uncreated, and the other 
5 : | cre- 


N N N 
9 2 


® Prater Deum nulla dari, neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia 

YO DEMONSTRATI1O. | 

Cum Deus fit ens abſolute infinitum, de quo nullum attribu- 
tum, quod eſſentiam ſubſtantiæ exprimit, negari poteſt (per defi- 
nit. 6.) iſque neceſſario exiſtet (per propoſit. 2.) fi aliqua ſub- 
ftantia præter Deum daretur, ea explicare deberet per aliquod at- 
tributum Dei, ſicque duæ ſubſtantiæ ejuſdem attributi exiſterent, 
quod (per prop. 5.) eſt abſurdum; adeoque nulla ſubſtantia ex- 
tra Deum dari poteſt, & conſequenter etiam concipi. Nam h 
poſſet concipi, deberet neceſſario concipi ut exiſtens: atqui hoc 
(per primam partem hujus demonſtrationis) eſt abſurdum; ergo 
extra Deum nulla dari, neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia. B. D. 
Spinoſ. Opera poſthuma Eth. ordine geometrico demonſtrata, &c, 
P. 12. e 
+ Non dubito quin omnibus, qui de rebus confuſe judicant, 
nec res per primas ſuas cauſas noſcere conſueverunt, difficile fit de- 
monſtrationem 7. propoſit. concipere, nimirum quia non diſtin- 
guunt inter modificationes ſubſtantiarum - & ipſas ſubſtantias, 
neque ſciunt quomedo res producuntur. Unde fit ut princi- 
pium, qucd res naturales habere vident, ſubſtantiis attingant ; 
qui enim veras rerum cauſas ignorant, omnia confundunt, 
& fine ulla mentis repugnantla tam arbores, quam homines 
fingunt, & homines tam ex lapidibus, quam ex femine formari, 
& quaſcunque formas in alas quaſcunque mutari imaginantur, Sic 
etiam qui naturam divinam cum humana conſundunt, facile Deo 
affectus humanos tri buunt, præſertim quamdju etiam ignorant 
quomodo affectus in mente producuntur. Si autem homines at 
naturam ſubſtantiæ attenderent, minime de veritate 7. propoſi- 
| tionis dubitarent; imo hec propcfitio omnibus axioma eſſet, & 
inter notiones communes numeraretur, Nam ne ſubſtantiam in- 
telligerent id quod in ſe eft & per ſe concipitur, hoc eſt, id cujus 
cognitio non indiget cognitione alterins rei; per 'modificationes 

autem d quod in alioeft, & quarum conceptus a conceptu rei in 

qna ſunt, formatur, Id. ibid, Schol, 2. Propoſit. V. ; 
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its Wl created as our Souls and Matter; and that Self. ex- 
uch iſtence, which is a Term made uſe of in the de- 
ab- fining of Subſtance, ſignifies only not to depend 
a- upon any Subject inherently, but to be as the Souls 
ni. of Men, as Matter, as Angels, Sc. he anſwers *, 
25, that which deſerves the Name of Subſtance muſt 
en, Wl exiſt, independent of all Cauſes, eternally and ne- 
ceflarily. J 
od, Before I ſhew you the Abſurdities of this Syſtem, 
you will permit me, Madam, juſt to mention the 
ber Bi Reaſons that induced Spineſa to maintain an Opini- 
re: on that abounds with ſo many Difficulties. Two 
Things led him into Error (1.) Man, whom he 
ſaw unhappy; and (2.) this Propoſition, that 
inceſſantly dazzles our Underſtandings, that no- 
ub. WM thing can be made out of nothing. The Miſeries 
lat- to which Mankind are ſubject , in a particular 
ent, WW Manner ſhocked his Reafon. He could not ima- 


hoc GP HOPFOS$SE1TLHO IV." | 
_ Quicquid eſt in Deo eſt, & nihil ſine Deo eſſe, neque con- 
> WY cipi poteſt, | | 
&c FIR DEMONSTRATIO. | 
Preter Deum nulla datur, neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia ' 
ant, (per Prop. XIV.) hoc eſt (per defin. 3.) res, quæ in ſe eſt & per 
 de- ſe concipitur, Modi autem (per deſin. 5.) fine ſubſtantia nec eſſe, 
ſin & per ipſam ſolum concipi poſſunt: atque præter ſubſtantias - & 
tlas, modos nihil datur (per axiom. 1.) ergo nihil ſine Deo eſſe, ne- 
nel- que concipi poteſt. Id. ibid. p. 12. = 
int; + The Atheiſts, in all Ages, have looked upon the Evils 
unt, wherewith Mortals are overwhelmed, as a ſtrong Objection, and 


e not to be got over. Is it for Men, as Cicero makes Velleius ſay, 
jan, that the Gods have created the World ? If ſo, for what ſort of 
Men have they made it? For the Wiſe? then this great Produc- 
Deo tion would have few People to enjoy it. Or, was it made for 
rant I Fools? What Reaſon could oblige the Gods to intereſt them- 
a4 ſelves for ſuch kind of People? In ſhort, was it true that this 
poſi· t had been the Peſign of the Gods, what Good would reſult .to 
„Mankind therefrom, ſince their Lives are ſo full of Miſeries? 


in- An hæc, ut fere dicitis, inquit, hominum cauſa a Deo con- 
us Wl ſtituta ſunt ? Sapientum ne? Propter paucos ergo tanta eſt facta 
ones rerum molitio. An Stultorum ? At primum cauſa non fuit quod 


nde improbis bene moretur, Deinde, quod eft aſſequutus, cum 
| | ; | omnes 


2 
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gine, that a Being infinitely wiſe, good and perfect 
could create Beings to make them miſerable. Now, 
he was fully convinced, tha. all Men, or at leaſt the by t! 
Majority of them, are in ſuch a Condition, that Ml But 
they have juft Reaſon to complain of it. And to atte 
be ſenſible. of the Truth of the Faq, we need Ml witt 
only take a View of the Miſeries and Misfortunes MW Hu: 
that-fill the four Quarters of the World“. We was 
ſee Men in all Places afflicted with Diſeaſes and be 
Diſappointments, and obliged to undergo cruel Ml F. 
Uſage from others. There are Kings in Africa Pr: 
and Aſia, who buy and ſel] their Subjects, as pri- can 
vate Perſons buy and ſell Sheep. We have ſeen C 
 fome in the moſt flouriſhing Kingdoms and Em- Sor 
Pires of Europe, who have drank the Blood of their WM bax 
„ . dSub- to 
omnes ſtulti fint ſine dubio miſerrimi; maxime quod ſtulti ſunt 2 fro 
Miſerius enim ſtultitia quid poſſumus dicere ? | 
| TH Cicer. de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. 
Lactantius has given us very nearly the fame kind cf Reaſon- 
ing as the Epicureans, who are ſo apt to blame the Conduct of no 
the Gods, thoſe Gods, who paſs for the Fathers of Mankind, fro 
and have treated their Children ſo hardly; thoſe who ought, ac- 


cording to the Laws of Juſtice, and the Rules of Decency, to ad- 
vance them as near their own happy State as they peſſibly could ; ev. 


a good Father being always careful to promote the Happineſs of his ob 
Fam ly. e a 
| 55 enim Deo, inquit, cultus hominis confert beato, & nul Ap 
la re indigenti ? vel, fi tantum honoris homini habvit, ut ipſius ii W. 
cauſa mundum fabricaret, ut: inſtrueret eum ſapientia, ut demi. th 
nm viventium faceret, eumque diligeret tanquam filium, cur th 
mortzlem, fragilemque conſtituit? Cur omnibus malis, quem die) ” 
- Lgebat, objicit ? cum oporteret & beatum eſſe hominem, tanquam. th; 
- conjuntum & proximum Deo, & perpetuum, ficut eſt ipſe, ad Fr 
quem colendum & contemplandum figuratus eſt. Lact. Lib. VII. 8 5 
® They hold, that we are under the Direction of a divine Pro- : 
vidence, notwithſtanding all our Unhappineſs and Miſery, Now, if 
If the Gods ſo changeable, had a Mind to perplex, ali, tor- h 
ment and harraſs us, they could not put us into a worſe Condi- G 
Ton than what we are in already. Neither can the Life of Men 
be worſe or more miſerable than it is; ſo that if human Nature ut 
had a Tongue and Voiee, it would ſay as Hercules did ;: in 
Fm fo laden with Evils, ſo weak and. ſo poor, th 


| it's in vain to oppreſi me; I can bear no more. 
| | Te Plutarch de Repug, Stoicy 


2 
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fect Ml Subjects, . and bathed: themſelves: in their Tears. 
ow, Do but reflect: on the many Cruelties commited 
the by the Nero'3, Caligula's, and ſuch like Monſters.. 
that But without having Recourſe to the Evils that 
d to attend Men from without, what a Train has he 
ed ( within: him? Acute Diſtempers, Diſcontent,,, 
ines. Ml Hunger, Thirſt, and Poverty? Spingſa thought it 
We. was impoſſible. that a Creature ſo miſerable could 
and: be the. Work of a Being of all poſſible Goodneſs. 
ruel V Man, ſaid this Philoſopher, . proceeded. from a 
rica Principle of infinite Goodneſs, can he be bad? He 
pri- can infinite Goodneſs produce an unhappy Creature?“ 
ſeen: Can perfect Holineſs produce a ſinful Creature? 
Em- Some perhaps may anſwer, that God made Man 
heir happy, but that becoming wicked he deſerved 
Sub- to be puniſhed, and that this Puniſhment proceeds 
unt? from a Principle of ſovereign Goodneſs, of, which 
Juſtice is an Attribute, and as much of his E- 
ib. J. ſence as his Goodneſs. But this Argument does 
ict of not appear convincing> For if Man proceeded. 
kind, from a Principle of Goodneſs, he muſt have been 
created, not only without any actual Evil, but 
uld ; even without any Inclination to Evil. If it be 
of his objected, that he had ſimply the Power to de- 
termine himſelf to Evil, and that complying there- 
8 with; he only is guilty of the Sin and moral Evil 
that is introduced into the World, this will. mend 
tbe matter but very little. For God foreſaw 
that Man would Sin, and make an ill uſe of his 
Free- Will, ſeeing we cannot deny but that every 
Thing is known to and preſent with God. Now, 


Now, if God foreſaw the Fall of Man, he ought to 
tor · have prevented it, becauſe a Principle of abſolute 


Goodneſs is not capable of making his Creatures 
unhappy. for that is contrary to the Nature of 
infinite Goodneſs, And though it were poſſible, 
that God did not foreſee the Fall of a Sinner, 1 
| =p | might 
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might at leaſt think ſuch a Thing might happen, 
and for that very reaſon he ought to have pre. 
vented ſuch a Conſequence ; for the Goodneſs of 
a Being altogether perfect would not be infinite, 
if we could imagine any Goodneſs greater than 
his. It is not therefore becoming this infinitely 
perfect Being to beſtow upon Men a Free-willl, 
which he is certain they will make a fatal Uſe 
of. It belongs only to a miſchievous and wicked 
Being to give ſuch Things to Creatures as will 
ſurely be deſtructive to them. If a General ſhould 
_ diſtribute to all his Soldiers Swords, which would 
preſerve all thoſe from Death, who knew how 
to make uſe of them in a certain manner, and 
that he told this Secret only to ſome few, and 
let all the reſt periſh ; would there not be rea- 
ſon to exclaim againſt his Injuſtice, and tax him 
with Cruelty ? It is in vain to ſay, that we, who 
are finite Creatures, cannot have any Idea of the 
Juſtice of an infinite Being. It is true, we can 
only have an imperfect Idea of it; however, that 
Which we have of Juſtice is ſo far true as it ap- 
proaches to that of the Juſtice of God; for a 
Thing is good or bad, oniy fo far as it approaches 
more or leſs to Perfection. Now my Reaſon 
and my natural Light, which cannot deceive me, 
make me ſenſible that a Man cannot be juſtly 
- - puniſhed for an involuntary Crime; nor can Crea- 
tures be created to be miſerable, when it may 
be prevented by a meer Act of the Will. Thus 
miſerable Man could not proceed from a Being of 


9 
* 
* 


infinite Goodnefs. 


The Chineſe Atheiſts found their Opinions on 
theſe laſt Objections, and they are likewiſe ge- 
nerally made uſe of, by all thoſe, who are fo 
blind, and ſo unfortunate as to deny the Exiſtence 

of a God. The Chineſe Atheiſts, ſays a Miſſionam, 
| Are 


N 
e 
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are not more tractable with relation to Provi- 
dence, than with regard to the Creation, When 
we teach them that God, who created the Uni- 
verſe out of nothing, governs them by general 
Laws, worthy of his infinite Wiſdom, and to 
which all Creatures conform with a wonderful 
Regularity, they ſay, that theſe are high ſound- 
ing Words to which they can affix no Idea, and 
which do not at all enlighten their Underſtanding. _ 

As for what we call Laws, anſwer: they, we 
underſtand an Order eſtabliſhed by a Legiſlature, 
who has the Power to enjoin them, to Creatures 
capable of executing his Laws, and conſequently 
capable of knowing and ynderſtanding them. Then 
may it be faid without any maniteſt. Abſurdity, 
that a Fœtus, that a Plant, that Beaſts have a 
perfect Knowledge of theſe Laws, and that they 
conform regularly thereto, by Virtue of this 
Knowledge? But if they are ignorant of them, how 
can they put them in Execution ? Does not good 
Senſe dictate to us, that in order to conform our- 
ſelves to a Law, we muſt know it and compre- 
hend it, and the Knowledge and Perception of 
a Law, cannot be had, but by the Means of 
Reaſon and Underſtanding? God, add they, has 
eſtabliſhed general Laws, ſo far it is right; but 
tor whom are they made? for - Beings capable 
of knowing and underſtanding them; or for Be- 
ings uncapable of Underſtanding and Knowledge? 

If you ſay that God has eſtabliſhed theſe Laws, 
to be executed by Beings capable of knowing 
them, it follows that Animals, Plants, and in 
general all Bodies which act conformable to theſe 
Univerſal Laws, have a Knowledge of them, and 
conſequently - that they are endued with Under- 
ſtanding, which is abſurd. | 1 
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If you ſay that God has eſtabliſhed theſe Laws; 


i . nee Lans leur C 
in order to be put in Execution by Beings in- fays 
capable of knowing them, and deſtitute of Un- My; I. 


derſtanding, they will hiſs at you, and will aſk, Work: 
how a Being can execute a Plan of which he haz 
no Idea, and of which you own that he can have 
no Knowledge, becauſe he is void of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding? In a word, they inſiſt, whatever 
Side you take, if you ſuppoſe that there are ge- 


SEC 


neral Laws, which regulate: and govern all Parts MW T 
of the World, you muſt neceſſarily own, that: ti 
Plants, Animals, and all other Bodies, have a per- I Capa 
fect Knowledge of theſe Laws, or elfe that they Nd hi 

put them in Execution without knowing them; of th 
both which Aſſertions are. equally abſurd : for we N vinb! 
can have no Idea, by which we can comprehend, WM hard 
how a Being deſtitute of Underſtanding can have great 
any Knowledge: of Laws; eſtabliſhed by an intel-M into 
ligent Being, or how any Creature can execute the ¶ Subſ 
ſame Laws, with the greateſt Regularity, without God 
knowing them. | . ever) 
Theſe, Madam, are the principal Reaſons that Part 

led * into Error. Not being able to recon- Ned; 
cile the Miſeries of a Creature with the Perfec- MWhenc 


tions of the Creator, he fell into Atheiſm, and fand 
formed his monſtrous Syſtem concerning the Soul Shin: 
of the World, which he new: modelled, though Mis di 
in the main it was the ſame with the old one. ¶ ſhou 
It is the uſual Unhappineſs of thoſe, who would 


EW in itt 
ſearch too far into the Myſteries that God hides acqu 
from us, to run themſelves into a Labyrinth, where MWijnce 


they are loſt for ever *. It is Folly or Mad-W: Sul 
neſs to endeavour: to find out what is above % d 


| £8 our out | 
* As for the philoſophical Opinions concerning Vice and not 


Virtue, it is a Thing that wants not to be enlarged upon, and 


wherein we find many Notions, which it is better to conteal, 
than communicate. to weak Minds. | XY 
| Montagne's Eſſays, Lib, II. p. 1390 
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aus, our Capacities. [ is the fureſt and 222 way, 

in- fys an illuſtrious ancient Author, who had only 
Un- de Light of Reaſon for his Guide, to believe the: 
alk, Wi Verbs of the Deity, rather than pry into them. 


- bay : 

have Cs. 3 | 
and MSEC T. VI. 4 Confutation of the Soul of the World, 

ever and of Spinoſa*s Syſtem. 

ge- 


Parts T is. a very eaſy matter to. ſap the Founda-- 
| tions of Spinc/a's Syſtem, If it be above our 
Fer- Capacity on one hand, to reſolve the Doubts that 
they Ml ld him into Error, the Abſurdities of the Opinion. 
em; of the Soul of the World, on the other hand, are 
we viſible to the weakeſt Underſtandings; and I can: 
end, hardly conceive how Spinoſa, who really had a 
great Genius, could not be ſenſible he was led. 
ntel- ¶ into ſtrange Labyrinths. He admitted but of one 
dubſtance only in the Univerſe, which he called 
hout God. Now it is impoſſible for this to be; for 
every thing that is extended by Conſequence has. 
that Parts; and. every thing that has Parts is compound 
con: Wed; what a monſtrous Chaos would follow from. 
rfec- Whence by making God a. Compoſition of ten thou- 
fand different Parts! To excuſe this Abſurdity,.. 
Soul Spinoſa could not ſay, that Extenſion in general! 
ougi Wis diſtin from the Subſtance of God; for if he: 
one. Wl ſhould ſay ſo, he would own that this Subſtance- 
ould Win itſelf is not extended. It could then have-never- 
acquired three Dimenſions. but by creating them, 


ybere Wl fince it is plain that Extenſion.cannot proceed from: 
ad- Subject not extended but by Creation. Now Spino- 
bore W/z did not believe, that any thing could be made 

OUT out of nothing. The divine Subſtance: being then: 
"8 an Woot diſtin from Extenſion, it becomes liable to 


be: 


>. Janfits oft ac reverentizs de aftis Deorum credere quam ſcire. 
N Tacit. de Moribus German. 
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be divided into a thouſand Pieces. Nothing can 
be ſuppoſed more blind and abſurd than to make 
| God an extended Being; becauſe it not only de- 
ſtroys his Unity, but reduces him to the moſt 
mean Condition of Nature by making him ma- 


anden 
ous 2 
two! 
is to 


terial, as Matter is the Scat of all Corruptions and a 
Changes. | I 

The more we examine Spine/a's Syſtem, the att 
more we find it abound with Abſurdities. Al = 
particular Beings, ſays he, Bodily Extenſion, the > Cr 
Sun, Plants, Men, their Imaginations and Ideas, ws 


are all Modifications of that ſingle Subſtance, whichM: ole 
he calls God. He does not obſerve, that the ſame el 


Modifications will of Conſequence infer a Neceſ-M* De: 
ſity of diverſe Subſtances, a 10 
You have ſeen, Madam, in the Diſſertatio — 


upon Logic, that a Thing that is modified is 
Subject, or a Subſtance determined by its Attci 
bute. Now as Modifications are Beings, whic 
cannot exiſt without the Subſtance which the 
modify, Subſtance muſt neceſſarily be, wherevet 
there are Modifications; nay, it muſt even be 
multiplied in proportion as different Modification: 
are multiplied ; ſo that wherever there are fiv! 
or fix Modifications, there are alſo five or fix Sub 
ſtances. The Proof of this Truth is very plain) 
perceived, by conſidering that it is impoſſible fo Attrib 
a loving Subſtance to be at the ſame time a hat m 
ing Subſtance, or that a Circle ſhould be a Tn 
angle; for Hatred is at the utmoſt Diſtance from. Qu 
Love. By enforeing this Argument, one ma Woke 
prove not only the Neceſlity of diverſe differenſſſomnia d 
Subſtances, but alſo demonſtrate, that if it be tri en 
that Men are Modifications of this one Subſtance] I N. 
which he calls God, that abſolutely perfect BeinWittzs : 
would be perpetually contrary to himſelf. Is Sg, 
poſſible to believe, that the ſame Subſtance wil De 


partes De 
al us ferre 
* 

18, a qu 
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End nills, loves and hates, is virtuous and vici- 
= ous at the ſame time? Such an Hypotheſis unites 
_ two Notions as oppolite one to another, as a Square 
_ 0 a Circle. 8 | 5 

* If we conſider, in a moral Reſpect, this Opi- 


nion of the Soul of the World, it is ſtill more 
contrary to Reaſon. A ſovereign Being, a per- 
fect Being, a neceſſary Being is no longer ſted- 
faſt, no longer certain. He becomes a Maſs of 
all Crimes. Men being only Modifications of that 
Subſtance, and which conſequently only acts upon 
itſelf, we may ſay, One Rogue of a Deity has killed 
a Deity of Honour and Hongſiy; they have hanged 
uþ a raſcally Deity to-day. For theſe Modifications, 
according to Spinoſa, are nothing. It is the Sub- 
ſtance only that acts. | 
St. Auguſtine has confuted this Syſtem of the 
Soul of the World in a lively manner. Who does 
not fee, ſays this Father, the horrible Impieties, 
which take their Source and Riſe from this dread- 
ul Notion ?- The Divine Nature is trampled up- 
on; the Deity * is butchered upon by Piece-Meal 
in the Animals, which are killed for human Uſe. 
God becomes ſubje& to all Vices. There is no 
* of him which is not tainted by ſome of them. 
ebauchery, Injuſtice and Impiety make up the. 
Attributes of the Deity F 
Ti <- 
from. * Quod ſi ita eft, quis non videat quanta impietas et irre- 
ligiofitas conſequatur, ut quod calcaverit quiſque partem Dei cal- 
| cet; et in omni animante occidendo pars Dei trucidetur ? Nola 
ferenMomaia dicere quz poſſunt occurrere cogitantibus: dici enim fine 
e tru '*recundia non poſſunt. | | 
Aguſtin de Civitat. Dei, Lib. IV. Cap. XII. 
Non video quidem, $i totus mundus eſt Deus, quomodo 
beſtias ab ejus partibus ſeparent ? Sed obluctari quid opus eft ? 
De ipſo ae animante, f. e. homine, quid infeliciùs credi 
poteſt, quam partem Dei vapulare cum puer vapulat ? Jam verò 
artes Dei fieri laſcivas, iniquas, impias, atque omnino damnabiles, 
au uis terre poſſit, niſi qui prorſds inſaniat? Poſtremò, quid iraſcitur 
'S, 2 quibus non colitur, cum à ſuis partibus non colatur ? 


Auguſtin, de Civitat. Dei, Lib, IV. Cap. XIII. 


made them two Principles only by conſidering the ſame 


other. They were never really ſeparates But our 


— 
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One Robert Hud, an Engliſhman of acute Parts 


Maintained alfo this Opinion of the Soul. of the 
World.. He believed it to be compoſed. of a very 


ſubtile and active Matter, which he called God, 


who being material entered into the Compoſitio 
of the World. But he clothed his Error with 
fuch a number of Diſtinctions, that one would 
have thought he really admitted: of diverſe Cauſes 
and diverſe Effects. Light and Darkneſs, ſaid he, 
are the firſt Principles of all Things. From their 
Mixture reſults a radical Unity, on which after- 
wards all Beings depend. But in the main, he mali. 
no Diſtinction between Light and Darkneſs. He 


Oßject, ſometimes in one View and ſometimes in an- 


Mind may conſider them without any relation to creat- 
ed Beings. Thus Darkneſs it{elf and Matter is an 
uncreutad Principle. If he ſpoke of a Time preced- 
ing the Creation, it was an imaginary Time, a meer 
priority in Nature x. The celebrated Gaſſendus hag 
laid open the Error of this Philoſopher, and con 

futed it, in a convincing and triumphant manner; 


and that which is remarkable therein is, that 


he himſelf had an Inclination to. believe, that there 
is a certain Power diffuſed through the whole 
World, which, as a ſort of Soul, connects and * 
„ the 

Bayle's Continuation of Penſees diverſes ſur les Cometes. 
| : Tom. I. p. 349. 
F Cum dico Ante Creationem, cave intelligas illud tempus quo 
nos vulgò cogitamus et aſſerimus Deum ſolum extitifle antequam 
mundum conderet. Intellige ergd potiùs ſtatum rationis ſeu 
abſtraftionis- mentalis (eo modo quo ſolent in Scholis Univerſa- 
th fingere) quatenùs videlicet conſideramus tam lucem quam te- 
nebras abſolutè ſecundum ſe, et fine determinatione ad res fin- 
gulares 3 à quibus tamen ſecluſd bac cogitationis præciſione nullo 
modo ſejunctæ funt, Lux igitix hoc modo ſpeRata increata di- 
Citur ; ae tenebræ etiam increatæ; quod hac ratione ad nullam 
rem creatam, ſeu & ſe ipſis, ut partibus conftitutam pertineant. 

Caſſendus in Exam, Phi. Rob, Fluddi, p. 217, Tom. 3. Operun 
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he Parts thereof together. But he conſidered this 
Gul only as à kind of ſubtile Fire, or an extreme 
ane and active Matter; or, in ſhort, as a vegeta- 
ive Soul, that was in Subjection to the ſupreme 
Being, which had created it as well as other Things. 
One of his moſt noted Followers tells us, he was 
very much biaſſed towards this Opinion; and it 
appears by many Paſſages in his Works, that he 
believed it to be very probable *. 


* 


ther . | 
ſter- SECT. VII. Of the Creation of the World. 
Jake: : 

He OU ſee, Madam, that the ancient Philoſo- 
ſame phers, being ignorant of the Myſtery of the 
an · N Creation of the Univerſe, were divided in their 
? our ¶ dentiments in that reſpect +; and we ſhould ſtill live 
reat= in 
's an * 1 thought, adds Gaſſendus, it was no Derogation to th 
eced- Fiith to think that this Soul was nothing elſe but a certain 

power dependant upon God, A peculiar ſort of Soul different 
meer tom the ſenfitive and reaſonable, and expreſsly incapable of the 
is has firitual Gifts of Grace and Beatitude. - - Now I recite this 
condM?-f2ge, to the end that when any reads or ſees, in ſeveral Places 


of this Work, that Gaſſendus inclines much to believe, that not 


mer z only the Earth, the Moon, the Sun, and all the other Globes 
that chat compoſe this great Fabrick of the World, have every one 
there? peculiar Soul, conſidering it pretty nearly as Democritus, Hip- 
prerates and Ariſtotle did; but that there is hardly any thing 

vhole Mi: particular but what is animated, as precious Stones, the Load- 
inites MW fone, Plants and Seeds, and which has a peculiar Soul, by the 
then means of which it knows and can tell, as I may ſay, what is 


fit for it, and ſuitable for its Preſervation, and will avoid what 


p metes. i; hurtful and tends to its Deſtruction, To be ſhort, I ſay, 
P- 349. Uwien we ſee in many Places of this Work, the Inclination 
pus quo that Gafſendus ſeems to have for ſuch an Animation, by the 
tequmm i means of which he extricates himſelf from a thouſand Difficul- 
nis ſeu ties, we are not to imagine that he gave into the Reveries of 
iverſa- Bl the ancient Pythagoreans and their Followers, or thoſe of Hud, 
am it Bi ſeeing he refutes them all, and conſiders them as ridiculous, 
res = and unworthy of rational Philoſophers. | 

je nullo Bernier's Abregẽ de la Philoſophie de Gaſſendi, Tom. I. p. 117. 
ns T Hippocrates ſeems to acknowledge for God, the Heat that 
eee is diffuled through the Univerſe. This Syſtem is ſomewhat like 


perun 


that 
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in Doubts and Darkneſs, if Revelation had not 
ſettled our Belief. It is even contrary to Pro- 


Fathe 


bability; and if we think that the World, an, ops 
: o * o 8 putar 
all things therein, was made out of nothing, it edge 


is Faith alone which obliges us to think ſo, and 
captivates our Underſtandings, which are ready to 
diſown thoſe Ideas, which ſeem to be falſe, whe 5 
wie attempt to examine them. 
How then could the ancient Philoſophers agree 
about the Creation of the World, ſeeing, notwith 
ſtanding the uſe of the Scriptures, the Fatherſ,.. j- 
and Doctors of the Chriſtian Church are not una 
nimous in their Belief in that Point. Some con 
fine themſelves to the literal Senſe of Geneſis, and 
maintain that God really employed fix Days i 
the Creation of the World. Others on the con 
trary pretended, that it was created juſt as it is 
in an inſtant, and that Moſes only made uſe 6 
the Diſtinction of Days to accommodate himſel 
to the Capacity of the Fews, who being juſt de 
*livered from their Egyptian Slavery, could not hare 
comprehended that great Myſtery, if he had no TI 
obſerved ſome ſuch Order of Time. It is eaf 
ſay they who argue thus, to ſee Meſes's DelignlMyn.... 
herein; for after he had ſeparately enumerate 
the Things which were created in fix differen 
Days, he reduces them to the Work of one Day 
or rather to one Inſtant. Jn the Day, ſays he 
that the Lord God made the Earth and the Hu 
wens, and every Plant of the Field, &c. This Op | 
nion has been embraced and maintained by greif his W 
Men, and even by ſome of the moſt illuſtrioqſ Br? 
| Fatheſſſ and : 


that a 


plaine 
to th! 
28 in! 
to be 
nothit 


that of Spinoſa s; for Hippocrates believed this Soul was nothi 
elſe but the Calidum innatum ; the Heat of Nature, I thin 
the following Paſſage proves what I ſay, Quod Calidum wocam 
( nunfouer 16ppee:) id mibi immortale efſe widetur, cunttaque i 
telligere, videre, et audire, ſcireque emnia tum praſentia tum futi 
. | Hippocrat, de Carn. p. 24 
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nog pathers of the Church. Nay, ſome Fews have 
Pro- dopted it; and Philo, an Author of very great Re- 
an atation among them, and expert in the Know- 
>» io of the Few/h Law, ridicules the Opinion, 
and ant admits of the Diſtinction of Days; which is 
dy to only recited by Moſes to ſet forth the Order, that 
whe the Notion of a Creation gives us. | 

The Learned, who maintain that we ought to 
believe the Creation exactly as it is expreſſed in 
Geneſis, anſwer, that we ought not to ſeek for 
the. Explications of "Things, that are clearly ex- 


una plained already. That it was as eaſy for the Fews 
Congo think that God made the World in an Inſtant, 


agree 


with 


» 20s in fix Days. That when any have Faith enough 
> to believe, that ſomething may be made out of 
on Wnothing, they will not want it for the Time, that 
it {ch a Creation requires; and that the Fews, hav- 

fe ing already a great Idea of God, thought nothing 

* impoſſible to his Power, having ſeen aſtoniſhin 

It de 


Marks of it, in the Overthrow of Pharoah's Army 
: havin the Red Sea. | 


d no This Diſpute being of little Conſequence in 


eal\Mthe main to Religion, I think every Man may in- 
Jelig differently embrace that Opinion, which upon due 
og Enquiry ſeems moſt probable to him. However, 

erent 


if we examine theſe different Notions with a phi- 


Day loſophical Freedom, I think that of a Creation in 
ys heſſh an Inſtant, give us a more ſublime Idea of the 
Haß power of the Deity, than to ſtand in need, like 
Oo; petty Artificer, of Time and Materials to bring 
„glei bis Work to Perfection. He needed only to ſay, 
(trio Far Lux, & Lux fadta ęſt; Let there be Light, 


*athe and there was Light. It is in this ready Obedience 


of the Thing created, that the Power of the Crea- 
tor appears. Beſides, Moſes ſays, that the Sun, 
was not made till the fourth Day. Now, how 
could there be any Diſtinction of Days before the 


Day 


noth! 
I thin 
Ocami 
agu 
n futun 
n. P 2 


= 
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Day was made? For Days are meaſured by . proc 
Courſe of the Sun. To theſe Reaſons, a Cariteſaſ i deſt 
Philoſopher might add the following; I God, fn - 
he, made this World by Piece-meal, and at diſi eve: 


rent and ſeparate Times, that Operation of the Dy real 
would have been repugnant to the Hiſſence of Thin of 1 
 evhich could not be. For there would have been ex 7 


tended and void Spaces in Nature, till they were fil too! 
up by things that remained to be created, and whi Moi 
Were to be placed in the void Spaces; which coll Beit 
not be, becauſe Extenſion is in all Places where the I 
zs Matter; à perfect Void in Nature being 1mpoſſubl fron 
But that is what I ſhall enquire into hereafter - 
And I tell you before-hand, Madam, that in t 
Appearance you will find no more Certainty i 1 
5 5 5 e if 
the Enquiries I am going to make, than in tho n 
we have already diſcuſſed. | Sep. I 
1 1 
X05 K 


SECT. VIII. Of the firft Principles of Things El 


LL the Philoſophers have had different Se 

timents about the firſt Principles of Thing 

or the firſt active Parts of Matter, or if you wi 

concerning the Original Matter of Things. Thi 

Queſtion has been much debated, and but litt 
cleared up. „ 

Heraclitus * and Hippias , held that Fire w: 
the only Principle of all natural Things; that 

. 1 produce 

* K im fp d u dd Ty's non ,L 
T oftivss e νοαν , U Topo: Spot fn Ta mayo ap Ut 
A, TUX WT & PLVCPARVE. 

Jam vero per partes digeſta fic ſe habent ejus decreta. In 
elementum efſe dicit, igniſque viciſſitudine, tum raritate, tum d 
fitate conſtare, quæ firnt omnia. Diog. Laert. de Vit, clari 
Philoſepborum Lib, IX. Segm. 8. | | 

roc, Nic wirrThos Ali Crotoniatem faciunt. Fart! 
de Vita Pythagore, Cap. XVIII re, I armavey, . „ 
1% paciv of ds Mea orT1:oy. Ignem pro Deo coluit. Al 


Menagii in Laert, Ob ſervationes. Seg, LXXX, Lib. VIII. 
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produced them, and would at laſt conſume and = 
deſtroy them.  _- : „ 

Anaxinienes t and Diogenes Apollinaris ſaid; that 


| tay 
di every Thing was formed of the Air; which, by 
Dall reaſon of its Softneſs and Flexibility, was capable == 


bing, 


of receiving any Shape. . = 
Thalzs of Miletus pretends ®, that ever thing | 


n er | 4 | r . 
A took its Origin from Water; becauſe without : 
wid Moiſture, which unites and ſupports all animated I 


Beings, they would die and periſh. 


coul | 5 

405 Heſiod ſays, + that the Earth, which ſprung 
„fal from the Chaos, is the Principle of all Things. 

Mi EE | 5 by. PSS He 
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427% 80% UTEP, NAX l ile TY 
Hic initium dixit ag᷑ra, & infinitum, Moveri ſidera, non pra 
terram, ſed circa terram. Diog. Laert. de Vit, Pbiliſ. Lib, II. 
Sep, III. . | | 
| Er:cyeT:v ebf Toy daD 267 uve aTiipove nets A] v. 
7 r dip, TX; 0Upey:V x18 & paiou jabvor, Y i H 
hings Elementum efſe azrem ; mundos infinitos & inane infinitum : den- 
ſumgue arrem ac rareſcentem, mundos gignere. Mibil ex eo quod 
non fit eri, neque in id quod non fit corrumpi, Id. ibid. 
at de * Apyh! d r xreyroy UI ap be%õ,,ů¶ꝗQu r. | l | 
Thin Principium omnium aguam ęſſe dixit, Id. ib. Lib. I. Segm. XXVII. 
u wil + Ho f M yirer,, avrap leg 


ity it 
tho 
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ire N. Adurtreas iy ge, vor os exippore H 
that E's NAH d Efseic Te winkeirs TY Nos tyfrorte | 
duce NoxTd5 & aur Aldi T4 xat H * OE, 4 
£ Obe Tit; xvoTajirn, Epics: h Auer on. 3 


24 ill Tia oi v0: mparoy e aſeivzTe Cor ia 

2 8 Oupay'y Ag⁰⁰ e, 1% pav 7h rA, nx3hv ale, 
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„ tum Primo omnium quidem Chaos fuit, ac deinde 
. Clarif Tellus lato pectore prædita, omnium ſedes tuta ſemper + 

Inmortalium, qui tenent juga nivoſi Olympi, 8 

Fant Tartaraque tenebricoſo in receſſu terre ſpacioſæ: 
55 4 Atque Amor, qui pulcherrimus inter immortales deos, 
Hits ; ; 
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He adds, that it is the Spouſe of Heaven, and poeti? 
.cally. explains its a en by celeſtial 
Influences. | 

Diogengs * the Babylonian, ina | Work. entituled 
Minerva, which is now loſt, did not reaſon: one 
jot more accurately than He Nod. He pretends 
to explain philoſophically, and in a manner which 
had no Connection with fabulous Hiſtory, the La- 
bour of Lee and the Birth of that oddefs, 

Empedocles was one of the + firſt Philoſophers who 
iſhed + the four Elements of Fire, Air, Wa- 
ter, and Earth; to which he added two Facul- 
ties, or natural Fowers,. which he called Accord 
and Diſcord. Accord produced the Union and 
Generation of Beings ; and Diſcord procured their 
Deach and Deſtruction. 

Auophanes + and Melifſus LK believed chat al 
things that are in the Univerſe, Nappy "wn 
- big arhe | 5 ite 


—_ curas, & omnium 2 , omniumque len 
Domat in pectoribus animum, & prudens confilium. 
Ex Chao vero Erebuſque, nigraque Nox editi ſunt. 
Ex nocte porro Etherque & Dies prognati ſunt: 
Vile peperit ubi concep ſſet, Erebo amore mixta. 
Tellus vero primum quidem genuit parem ſibi 
_ Celum ſtellis ornatum, ut ipſam totam obtegat, 
Utque eſſet beatis diis ſedes tuta ſemper: 
| Hęſiodi Deorum Generat. v erl. Ns et ſeq. 
5 Quem {Chryſippum) Diogenes Babylonius conſequens in eo 
Li bro, qui inſcribitur de Minerya, partum Jovis ortumque Vir- 
ginis ad Phyfiologiam traducens, dejungit a fabula. 
cer. de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. Chap. Xv. 
47 Edu#zii AN Tas rel x52 Key, their x rap, vue, dl tu, 
Ju, dp. Oi v. 78 1 oyyrp.v6r4s, 14 712 w dromin Tag: 
Hzc autem illi viſa ſunt ac placita, Elementa eſſe quatuor: 
ignem, aquam, terram, acrem: amicitiamgue,. qua OE, 


et diſcordiam, qua diſſideant. 
Dieg. Taert. Lb, VIII. Segw. 76, 
I Xenophanes - unum effe omnia, neque id eſfe mutabile, 
g id eſſe Deum, ners natum uſquam, & ſempiternum conglo- 
tata figura, _  Cicer, Queſt, Acad. IV. 37, 
„EU ds abet T6 Ta riTupor Tonne, A ava 0076, 
29 TILL. %2j 27 . ia, ks MAINE. , 
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fafinite Being, and Parmenides ſays x, a finite Be- 
ing. Many Authors, who have ſpoken of the 


Syſtem of theſe two firſt Philoſophers, have thought 
that the one infinite Principle; which they admitted 
was God. But if it had been ſo, Aenophanes and 
Meliſſus would have eſtabliſhed no firſt Principles 
of Things; becauſe they had ſpoken only of the 


firſt Cauſe of Cauſes, as welt a5 ſuper- 
natural. 


Anaxogeras ＋ the Ulama! Card; dit all 
Things were generated from ſmall Particles, or 
minute Corpuſcles entirely alike ; which, upon 


their being joined and amaſſed together, produced 
al Things. 


Archelaus * the Athenian believed that an in- 
finite Air was the firſt Principle which produced 
different Operations, according as it was thin and 
attenuated, or thick and condenſed. © 

Zareta the Chaldean maintained, that Lightand | 
Darkneſs were as the Father and Mother, from 
whom all Things in the World were generated. 
This n was the Root, or rather the rough 


CCC LA 


 Univerſum infitin oe & 8 ue e ; 
unum fibi ipfi fimile ac plenum. Diog. Laert. Lib. IX, Seg. * 
* This only finite Principal was the Sun, if we believe Cicero, 
and a learned Commentator on Drogenes Laertius. Cicero in 
Lucullo, fays he,  ſalum ignem principium ab eo poſitum nominat, 
Parmenides, inguit ignem qui moveat terram, qua ab eo formetur, 
Sed de principio efficiente tantum modo locutus oft, 
'Ald; in Vit. Parmenid. Diog. Laert. XI. Seg. 21. 
+ Anaxagoras inguit materiam infinitam, ſed, eas particulas ſi- 
miles inter ſe minutas; eas Primum confuſas, poſtea in ordinem ad- 
duftas mente | divina, © © Cicer. in Quæſt. Acad. Lib. II. 
t Archelaus, the Son of Appollodorus the Atbenian, ſays, that 
the Principle of the Univerſe was infinite Air, and the Rarefaction 
and — thereof, one of which is Fire and the other 
Water. Plutarch of the Opinions of the Philoſ. Lib. I. Cap. III. 
Zareta the Chaldean imagined, that Light and Darkneſs 
were like the Father and Mother, from whence all Things in 
the World were engendered, Du Phix Phyſique ou Science N 
choſes naturelles, Liv. II. _ [. p. 44. ' 
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| Draught of Robt. ud 8 Syſtem, which 4 hate men? | 


tioned abow e. 712 14% gt. BE 

Oenopiuesæ ie. both Fi ire and; Air. as the 
| firs Principle of Things; Hippias t of Rhegium, 
Eire and Water; and Dame ibn t Tires: Air and 
W ater. TINY 1 12 

Hytbagora: M4 Mr „ that e en na- 
tural Things conſiſted in the Harmony or Fitneſs 
of Numbers, of which he called ten the moſt 
perfect ; becauſe that after having counted to ten, 
we muſt begin again with Unity. This Notion, 
however unintelligible and ridiculous it was, ob- 


tained a Vogue, for ſome time, above all the 


reſt.” 

: Mechus the Phrnirian, who lived: i in he time 
kb the Trojan: War, Leucippus, Dembocritus, Epicurus, 
Lucretius, and of late the famous Gaſſendus, were 
of Opinion that Atoms, which are minute Particles, 
mdivifible on Account of their Hardneſs, and invi- 
fible on account of their Smallneſs, were the active 
Parts of Matter, and which compoſed the firſt Beings. 

Plutareb, in his Account of the Opinions of the 
ancient. Philoſophers concerning Atoms, has a Paſ- 
ſage which will ſerve to illuſtrate this Subject, and 
will aſſiſt us, in judging of the Corrections and 
Additions which the modern Atomiſts have made to 
' theſe Syſtems which they have eſpouſed. Epicurus, 
ſays 5 Son of Neocles the Athenian, following the 
Opinion of Democritus, affirms, that the Principles 
of all Things are Atoms, that is to ſay, indivi- 
ſible Bodies, which are not perceptible but by 
Reaſon alone; they are ſolid without any Vacuity, 
uncreated, immortal, etetnal, incorruptible, indi- 
| vw 1 of SOR. ghee Rs: or Alte- 

Nes 4 92 en 

: 1 E) 14. ibid. ts th 18, ibid. * t 14. ibid. 
NN vv "MF rer  Morede.. Principium puidem em- 
. uni taten. Diog. Laert, in Vit. Priboy Segm. 28. 
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4 


Thoſe 


4 


ration, and which are imcomprehenſible and imper- 


ceptible, but by Reaſon alone; but that they move 
in infinite Space, and through an infinite Vacuum, 
and that theſe Bodies are infinite in number, hau- 


ing three Qualities, Figure, Extenſion and Weight. 
Democritus allowed only two, Figure and Exten- 


ſion: But Epicurus added a third, which is Weight. 
For there is, ſays he, a Force by which theſe Bo- 
dies move, which is the Percuſſion of Weight; 
for otherwiſe they would not move at all: and 


that the Figures of theſe Bodies were comprehen- 


ſible, and not infinite, that they have neither Fa- 
ſhion of a Hook, nor of a Fork, nor of a Ring, 
becauſe ſuch Figures as theſe are brittle:: and 
the Atoms are ſuch, that they can neither be 
broke nor altered, and have certain Figures which: _. 
are imperceptible by Reaſon only, and are called 
Atoms, which is to ſay Indiviſibles; not becauſe 


they are the leaſt, but becauſe they cannot be part - 
ed; inaſmuch as they are impaſſable and void of 


all Vacuity; therefore to ſay, that any thing 
is an Atom, it is to ſay that it is infrangible, impal- 
fable,” and void of all Vacuity. And that there 
are ſuch Bodies as Atoms is very apparent, hecauſe 
there are eternal Elements of ſingle undivided 


"Y 


2 true Reprefentation of the Sentiments of Pytha- 
goras, concerning the firſt Principle of Things. 


Pythagoras, Son of  Mneſarchus, Native of the 
Ile of Samos, the firſt who aſſumed the Name 
of a Philoſopher, held that the Principles of 
Things were Numbers and Symetries, that is to 


ſay, the Agreements and Proportions that they have 
to each other, which 2 otherwiſe called Har- 
i 8 


— 
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who are but moderately verſed in the 
ancient Philoſophers, will not be diſpleaſed, to ſee 
another Paſſage of Plutarch, which will give them 


mony ; 


. 


= 
— —— — 


R 


which are called Geometrical. Again, he puts 
between theſe Principles, the firſt and the ſecond 
Indefinites : and refers the one of theſe Princi- 


ples to the efficient and ſpecifick Cauſe, which 
is Underſtanding, that is to ſay God: the other 


to the paſſive and material Cauſe, which is the 
viſible World. Beſides, he reckons that ten con- 
tained the whole extent of Numbers, becauſe the 


Greels and Barbarians, reckoned only to ten; for 


when they arrived at the Tenth, they returned 
back to Unity. And he faid farther, that the 
whole Power of ten conſiſts in four, that is to 
fay, in the quaternary Number; and the Reaſon 
that he affigns is, that if we bepin at one, and 
then according to the Order of Numbers, add 


others till you come to four, they will amount 


to the Number of ten; and if we go beyond the 
Quaternary, we ſhall alſo exceed the Tenth : that 


3s. if you add one and two together, they mike 


three, and three more ſix, to which if you add 
four, they make ten, inſomuch that the whole 


Number, taking them one by one, lies in ten, 
and its Force and Power in four. Moreover 


the Pythagoreans were want to ſwear, by the 
Quaternary, as the 8 Oath, which they 


could poſſibly think o 


By the Holy Four I ſiwear. The eternal Nature 
be/tnwed on the human Soul. OS, 

For our Soul, ſays: he, is compoſed of a Qua- 
ternary Number, for it conſiſts of Underſtanding, 
Knowledge, Opinion and Sentiment, from whence 
proceed all Arts and Sciences, and from whence 


we derive the Appellation of Rational. For the 


"Underſtanding is Unity, becauſe its Knowledge 
and Underftanding is derived from one. Thus 


every Species, and every Kind, — 
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mony: and ſo compoſed them of theſe two Elements 


anc 
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| and if we aſk any Queſtion concerning each pa: 
= ticular, Perſon, we give a Hen DE ec pal, 


nd him, that he is a reaſonable Creature, that is, Able 

CY to make uſe of Reaſon: or elſe, a neighing : 
ch nimal. Hence we ſee why the e 

zer Unity, by which theſe hings are delt.. 

he WM But the Number conſiſting of two, has a right 

n- to Knowledge; for all Demonſtration and all Pro- 

the bation is a kind of Knowledge : and beſides every 


for kind of Syllogizing or Ratiocination, collects and ; 
«a MW infers Concluſion which was doubtful, from 1 


he tain Propoſitions acknowledged to be true, by 
to which it eaſily demonſtrates another thing, tlie 
bn comprehenſion of which is Knowledge: by which 


nd it appears, that probable Know ledge . belongs to 
dd the Binary Number. But Opinion, with good 


ome Reaſon, may be referred to the Ternary Number 
the of Comprehenſion, becauſe Opinion conſiſts of ſe- 
hat veral. Therefore the Ternary is a number of 


ke Multitude, as when the Poet ſays, O thrice hap- "I 
dd py Grecians. For this Reaſon Pythagoras made 


Sho little Account of the Number three, the Sect of 
55 which was called the Nalian Sect; and on this Ac- 
* count, Pythagoras, not being able to ſupport. the 
the tyrannical domineering of Policrates, departed 
xy ll - from Samos, which was his native Country, and | 
| went and kept a School in Hah. 
5 Zeno *® and Chryſppus ſaid, that God and Matter 
were the real Principles of Nature : This 0 ſtem 
na- „ . 
ng, * Oc, Tb 4 £204 751 derer ee a tae Tay ſhip dc. 
nce Vega: 3p f n Tay Qu ixav, d Zhay Tan 40 
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was that of Spinoſa's badly explained, and under the 
Covert of the engaging Expreſſion of Religion. 
© Cicero explains the Syſtem of the Stoics per- 
fectly well. You may clearly ſee, by what he 
püts into the Mouth of Valleius the Epicurean, 
that Zeno and Chryſippus, and all the reſt of that 
Sect, believed that there was a Spirit infuſed into 
all Matter, which vivified it; and that in the ſame 
| manner as the Stars, Men and other Creatures, 
f were the ſimple Modifications of Matter, in the 
| ſame manner as the Souls, were the Modifications 
of the Univerſal Soul of the Univerſal Matter. No- 
thing can reſemble Spingſſſin more than this. Zeno *, 
fays Cicero, would have it that God is Æther; 
as if an inſenſible Being could be God, and that the 
Deity can neither hear our Prayers, nor our Vous, 
nor our Wiſhes. In another Place Zens ſays, that 
a kind of Intelligence, diffuſed through all Beings, 
has the Power of acting in a divine manner. He 
likewiſe affirms, that this is the ſame as the Stars, 
the Years, the Months, and the Seaſons; and 
when he explains the Theogonia of Heſion, he over- 


= - turns and deſtroys all the Ideas we have of the 
Gods. He neither acknowledges Jupiter, nor Fu- 
, nor Vesta, nor any other Deity ; but he pre- 


1 tends that they are Names which have been given 
to inanimate Beings to ſignify their Attributes. 


dem' materia” neque major, negue minor efficitur : fingulcrum autem, 
t major, es miner. Diog. Laert. Lib. VII. Segm. 156. 


- ſentiens Deus, qui nunquam nobis occurrit, neque in precibus, 
neque in optatis, neque in vatis. Allis autem libris rationem 
quandam, per omnem naturam rerum pertinentem, vi divina eſſe 
affectam putat. Idem #ftris, hoe idem tribui 2 annis, men- 
fibus, annorumque mutationibus Cum verge Theogoniam He- 
fodi interpretatur, tollit omnino præceptas ifffitaſque cognitiones 
Deorum, neque enim Jovem, ue, Veſtram, neque quemquam, 
qui ita appellatur, in Deorum habet numero; ſed rebus in- 


buta nomini. 


ert materia, crm uni verſorum, tum fingulorum. Et uni verſeri m qui- 


Zeno, Zthera Deum dicit, fi intelligi poteſt nihil 


animis atque mutis, per quandam ſignificationem, hæc docet tri- 
Giver, de Wat. Deor. Lib. I. Cp. XIV. 
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What Cicero ſays, when he ſpeaks of the Opi- 
nions of Ohryſippui ,; ſhews ſtill better the Con- 
formity there is between the Syftem of the Stoict, 
and that of Spinoſa. Chryſippus affures us, that the 
Deity confiſts in Reaſon, Underſtanding, and in the 
Soul of all Nature. God, according to him, is the 
World, and the Spirit where with it is vivified; it is 
this ſuperior Part which forms the Intelligence; it is 
the Principle, which acts upon all other Beings, 
and preſerves them all; it is Deſtiny, it is Fire, it 
is likewiſe the other Elements, whereof it is the 
Principal; it is the Sun, the Moon, the Stars; 
in ſhort it is the whole Univerſe. _ ; 
Socrates and Plato admitted of three Principles , 
viz, God, Idea, and Matter. By Idea he under- 
ſtood a certain incorporeal Eſſence, which was in 
the Underſtanding of the Deity himſelf, by the 
Means of which he produced all Things. This“ 
Syſtem is very obſcure; and notwithſtanding all 
the Endeavours that have been made for the ex- 
plaining of it fully, it has not yet been done. For 
what is this Idea, or divine Underſtanding, diſtinct 


* Chryſippus --- ait --- vim divinam in ratione eſſe poſtam, & 
univerſz nature animo, atque mente: ipſumque mundum Deum 
dicit eſſe, & ejus animi fuſionem univerſam, tum ejus ipſius prin- 
cipatum, qui in mente & ratione verſetur, communemque rerum 
naturam, univerſa atque omnia continentem, tum fatalem vim, 
& neceſſitatem rerum futuram; ignem præterea, & eum quem 
antea dixi ætheratum ea, quæ natura fluerent atque manarent, 
ut & aquam, & terram, & aera, ſolem, lunam, ſidera, univer- 
ſitatem rerum qua omnia continengtur. N 

| | (C.ücer. de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. Cap. XN. 

＋ Socrates, the Son of Sapbroni ſchus the Acbenian, and Plato, the 
Son of Ariſton the Athenian, likewiſe (for the Opinions of both 
agree in the main) aſſert, that there are three Principles, God, 
Matter, and Idea. God is the univerſal Underſtanding: Mat- 
ter is the firſt Principle, ſubject to Generation and Corruption 1- 
Idea is an incorporeal Subſtance, being in the Thought and U- 
derſtanding of God, and Gd the Underſtanding of the World. 

Plutarch is of the Opinion of the Philoſophers, Chap. III. f 


5 
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from the Deity, which Plato calls the viſible God®, 
and which is inferior to the ſupreme God ? Altho 
the firſt Fathers of the Church adopted the greateſt 
Part of this Philoſopher's Opinions concerning the 
eternal Being as orthodox, yet one of the moſt 
famous Authors of our Timeas boldly maintained, 
that as many Deities reſult from Plato's Syſtem, as 
from the Fictions. of the Poets, He grounds his 
Opinion upon a Paſſage in a modern Author, who 
has explained and unfolded the Syſtem of -Plato- 

* The firſt is the ſupreme God, to whom the two others owe 
Honour and Obedience, as he is their Father and Creator, The 
ſecond is the vifible God, the Miniſter of the inviſihle God, and 
the Creator of che World. The third is called the World, or 
the Soul that an mates the World, to which ſome give the Name 
of Spirit. As for the ſecond, which he alſo calls the Word, Un- 
derſtanding, or Reaſon, he conceived it of two Sorts; one which 
had refided from all Eternity in Ged, by which God, from all 

Eternity,. incloſed a!l Virtues in his Boſom, doing, every 'Thing 
with Wiſdom, Gcodneſs, and Power, For being infinitely hap- 
"BY, he has in this internal World all the Ideas and Forms of 
created Beings. . The other Word, which is the external, er 
Word ſpoken is nothing elſe, according to him, but that Sub- 
fance, which God threw cut of his Boſom, or which he begot, 
40 form the Univerſe withal. - It is in this View that Hermes 
Triſmegiftus ſaid, that the World was conſubſtantial with God. 

OO 1+. Soverain's Platoniſme Dfvoile,' p. $2, 

I his Syſtem is as confuſed and inconfiſtent as the Tabs, It 
is a little in the Strain of ſome Chapters in the Aeoran, which 
are almoſt as unintelligible; you may conſult Bayle in the firf 
Tome of his Continuation. de ſes Penſces diverſes, who recites this 


Paſſage. * Eee bids . 5 
+ Did you ever read any thing more monſtrous ?* Don't you ſee 
the World formed out of a Subſtance, that God threw out of his 
Boſom? Is not that one ef the three Gods? an& muſt not the 
Deity be thus divided into as many Gods as there are different 
animated Parts in the Univerſe? Have you not there all the hor- 
rible and monſtrous Things that can be ſaid of the Soul of tbe 
World? Are there not more Wars between the Gods than the 
Writings of the Poets ſpeak of ? Are not the Gods made the 
Authors of all the Sins of Men-? Gods, who commit and puniſ 
dee very Crimes that they command not to be committed ? 
1252 Bayle Continuation des Penſees diverſes, Tom, I. P. 346. 
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Agel s eftabliſhes three fitſt Principles; Mar- 
ter, Form, ard Piivation, ' His Opinion was fo - 
wee for 4 long Time: and even tö cur Days, 


with as much Submiſſion as if it had beem a "di 


Revelation. The Man that dared to contradiet 
the Opinion of this Philoſopher was reckoned 
either an Fnorumus or an impertinent Innovator. 
Nevertheleſs, à great many People of good Senfe 
were fatisfied that the firſt Principles of Ari, 
title were as uneertain as choſe of other Philoto- 
ſophers, and perhaps more ridiculous. For, what 
can be more abſurd than to reckonNathing amongſt 
the Principles of natural Productions? And what 


is Privation in the Senſe that Ari/tatle. underſtands 


it but a Thing of Nought, a Non-entity t, a meer No- 
thing? Michael Montaigne, who by tlie School- 
men's Leave, had as great a Genius as that Philo- 


5 K 6 ſopher, 


* Ariftotle, Son. of Nicomachbus, Native of Stagira, afferts, 
that the firſt Principles form Matter and Privations ; for Elements 
he makes the fourth; and for the fifth, the caleftal ' Body, 
which he affirms to be immutable. 00 

Plutarch of the Opinions of the Philoſ. Ch, III. Lib. I. 

+ It is goed to obſerve here en paſſant, that though the Com- 
mentators of Conimbrus diſtinguiſh the Privation from the Nega- 
tion, they agree however, that Privation is nothing, but a Crea - 
ture of Reaſon, as We may conclude from their own Words. 

Secundo accip;untur, ut diximus, ad imitaffonem formz realis; 
expellentis aliam fibi oppoſitam a ſubjecto; qua ratione non ex- 
iſtunt, niſi cum mente concipiuntur, & idcirco participant natu- 
ram entis rationis, Quod attinet ad diſcrimen inter privationem, 
& negationom, fatemur illud non eſſe abſolute, & fimpliciter eſ- 
ſentiale. propter rationem in argumento propoſitam ; ſed folum 
aliquando. Id vero ut explioetur, advertendum eſt privationem, 
ex eo quod dicat carentiam formæ cum aptitudine ad eam Babel 
dam, neceſſario cone pi ad modum forme in ſubjecto, cui talis po- 
tentia ineſt. At negatio, _ ſolum dicit carentiam ' forrize, 
concipi poteſt, vel in ſubjecto, vel extra, ut concipitur nihil, 
vel ſpat um imaginarium. Et quoniam exiſtere per ſe, & in alio, 
ſunt modi diverſi in ipſa eſſendi ratione, idcirco. dicimus priva- 
tionem & negationem habere eſſentiale diſcrimen, quando fic op- 
ponuntur idque fatis eſſe ut conſtituant membra diſtincta. Com- 
mentarii Collegii Conimbrenſis, Part, prima in Præfat. Porphire, 
Gaſt. * Artic, 11, P- 77. : 
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ſopher, foretold the Fate of his Principles at 
Time when the whole World were perſuaded of 


_ their Verity. Before theſe Principles, fays he, 
=_ which Ariftotle introduced, were in vogue, there 


were other Principles that anſwered the Ends of bu - 
=_ man Reafon as well as his do now. | What Letters 
= Patent, or particular. Privilege. had, they, that the 
=_ Courſe of our Invention. ſhould ſtep there and that 
| the. everlaſting Poſſeſſion of our Belief ſhould belong to 
them? They will one Day be abliged to turn out, as 
others have done before them ®.. & 
What Montaigne foretold is eomes to paſs. 
= Gaſſendus has renewed + the Syſtem of Epicurus's 
Atoms; and Des Cartes has invented a ſubtile 
Matter. Theſe two Opinions, which ſeem very 
different by Reaſon of the Vacuum that Gaffendus 
we admits, and whieh Des Cartes denies, have yet 
iſiome Reſemblance; in that they agree, that the 
'4 firſt Principles of Things conſiſt of extremely mi- 
nute and fine Corpuſeles. Suppoſing then that 
theſe minute Bodies are the active Parts of Matter, 
or the firſt Artificers they make uſe of, and the 
Principles of Things, T am going to examine whe- 
ther or no they can have any Motion without a 
Vacuum, or whether it be not abſolutely neceſſary 
that there ſhould be ſuch a Thing in Nature. 
3 i ; | 5 | | FS SECT. 
. * Rurſus itaque notum eſt corporum, alia eſſe coneretiones, 
ſeu mavis, concreta, compoſitave corpora alia ex quibus 
concretiones compoſitativæ corpora fiunt. Hæc autem, fi 
prima fimpl'ciaque fint, prima rerum materia ſunt, Dicuntur 
quæ pr ncipia, & a recentioribus etiam elementa. Hujuſmodi au- 
tem principia, ſeu omnium prima, ſimplicia, impoſita corpora 
(ve malis, corpuſcula) eſſe debent & inſectilia, nullave vi re- 
ſolubilia; & hac ratione immutabilia, five in ſeipſis mutation $ 
omnis expert a. N. mirum, fi futurum eſt, ut in concretionum 
d flolutionibus omnia in nihilum non intereant; ſed conſiſtat per- 
ſeveretque plena quædam, ſeu vacui expers, folidaque adeo na- 
dra, quippe quæ talis cum fuerit, non habeat qua parte, aut quo 
modo fiſſuram admittat, ſieque diſſolvatur. Syntagma Philoſoph, 
Epicur. P. Gaſſend. Pars II. Cap. IV. p. 39. Edit. in 12. 
I Aontaigne's Eſſays, Lib, II. p. 541. 


5 SE CT. IX. Of Space and a Vacuum. 

e 2 2 1 . | ; Eh 4 8 
yo THE Philoſophers, who hold the Opinion of a. 
2 1 Vacuum, pretend alſo that there is an im- 
be material Space “, infinitely extended on all Sides, 


at in Breadth, Length, and Thickneſs, as a Tabula 
to raſa for all the Productions of God's Omnipotence. 
as They make therefore two Sorts of Extenſion ;- 

one corporeal, material and impenetrable, com- 
8. mon to all Bodies; and the other incorporeal, pe- 
's VGSeetrable, which ſerves for the Reception of thoſe. 
le other Bodies, and which they therefore call local- 
ry Space; and to define theſe two different Extenſi- 


us WW ons more clearly, the corporeal, for Example, con- 
et fiſts in the Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs of a 
Ie contained Liquor, as in a Veſſel, or of the Air 
l- which fills it; and the incorporeal in the Extenſion 
at which would remain from one Side to the :other of 


T, the ſame Veſſel, if the Water, Air, and every 
he other Body were taken out of it,. fo that nothing- 
e- at all were left therein. Theſe are the Definitions 
+3 of the two different Extenſions which they hold, 
ry. who believe that there are immenſe Spaces void of 

| all Body, beyond the Boundaries of this World. 
T. Let us ſuppoſe, ſay they, that God places a Man 


bes, at the Extremity of corporeal Bodies, (which we = 
_ eannot deny but that he has, Power to do, if we WM 
; 1 7 8 4 8 N * 
tur 1 3 330 3 do {1 
3 “ Tam univerſum ex inani & __— conſtans infinitunr eft, vm 
_ d enim quod finitum eſt extremum habet; quod vero extremum WM. 
7. habet, id ex alio quopiam cernitur, feu ex intervallo extra aſ- _—_ 
ns fumpto cerni poteſt. At univerſum ex alio quopiam extrinſecus . = 
ur non cernitur; quippe cum nihil fit intervalli, ſeu ſpatii quod intra £1 
mY ſe ipſum non contineat, alioquin enim univerſum ſpatium con- | 
MY tineret, non foret, quare neque habet extremum. Quod porroͤo | 
quo non habet extremum, id neque finem habet; quod vero finem 

ph, non habet id non finitum ſane, ſed infinitum eft, Syntag. Phi- 


loſoph. Epicuri, Pet. Gaſſend. Part, II. Cap. II. p. 91. Edit. in 
Quarto, | "= 8 b 
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* * 
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hos Pe 
do not ſuppoſe Body to be infinite, which we can. 


p not do without annihilating the Deity, becauſe 


otherwiſe there would be many Infinites) and then 
ſuppoſe that this Man ſtretches forth his Arm. If 
he can do it, he will put it into a Place where 
there is Space without Body; and if he can- 
not do it, he muſt be hindered by fomething 
which is beyond the Boundaries of this World and 
Space, which we can neither underſtand nor ex- 
preſs . There muſt therefore be immenſe Spaces 
yoid of all Bodies, and capable of receiving thoſe 
which God may be pleafed to create anew, For if 


corporeal Subſtance filled all imaginable Places or 


rather Space itſelf, then it muſt be infinite in its 


Extenſion; and it would be impoſſible for God to 


create'or annihilate the leaſt Part of this Subſtance ; 


and that powerful Being, who made the World out 


of nothing, would have ſo far limited his Power, 

that he would nat be able to create or annihilate 

one fingle Atom. 1 8 8 

I to prove. that there may be a Vacuum, we 

fhould aſk a Carteſian, whether or no God, hav- 

ing taken away the Air, which is within the four 
Nalls of a Chamber, and preventing any bodily 


| Subſtance to ſucceed in the Place thereof, could 
hinder theſe four Walls from breaking, and make 
them continue in.their preſent Situation ? he will 


8 8 anſwer, 
V Praterea ft jam ßnitum conflituatur iy 
Omne quod eft ſpatium, fs quis — ad oras. 

Ultimas extremas, jaciatgue volatile telum 

Invalidis utrum contortum wiribus ire 8 

go fuerit miſſum, mavis, longegue volare, 

In probibere aliguid cenſes, obſftare. que poſſe 5 


Aterutrum fatoaris enim, fumaſque- neceſſe e 


Aft five ef aliguid quo probebeat, officiatgue," 

Quominus quo miſſum fi veniat, Fnigue locet ſe, 

Sive feras fertur non eft ea ffni profecto. 

Hoc pacto ſecuar, atque oras ubicumgue hcaris: 

Extremes, quæram quid telo denique flat? 

Fiet, ati, nungram poffit conſiſtere finis., | 
Lucret, de Rerum Natura, Lib; Verſ. 970, & ſeq. 


there is a perfect Vacuum between theſe Walls, 


„ they will mutually touch each oder. f , 


t fays Des Cortes, what would bappen, if God ſhould 


8 take away all the Body ar Matter that is in a Fe „ 
ere * | 65 vols | 
in- and not permit any other Body to enter therein? I an- 


fwer, that the Sides of the Veſſel would immediately 
nd become cloſe, and touch one another.;,.. for tus Bo- 
nd * * , N SE 
dies muſi needs touch each other, when. there it no- 
thing between them; becauſe, it would imply & Con- 
tradiction to ſay, that two Bodies are ſeparate, is e. 
that there is a Diſtance between one and the other, and 
yet that this Diſtance was nothing; for Diflance is a 
Property of Extenſion, which cannot ſub/;/t withaut | 
ſamel hing be extended *®. 0 0 48 


* 


Before I proceed further to explain to you more 
perfectly the two Opinions of the Gaſſandis and 
the Carteſians concerning Space and a Vacuum, 1 
beg you to examine, with ſome Attention, what 
Des Cartes means by Space or Extenſion. The 
Definition which he gives us of it, flows naturally 
from that which he gives us of the Eſſence .of 


Matter. 5 
sxor. x. O. Ales of de., 


KITE hw, ſays Des Cartes, that the Nature 
| of Matter or of Body, taken in a general 
Senſe, does not conſift in that it is a Thing that ts 
bard, or heavy, or of ſome particular Colour, or that 
affetts our Senſes any other Way; but only. in that it is 
4 rs extended in Length, Breadth. ang Thick= 
neſs . A LY FVF Eg dag Wales 
You are to believe, Madam, according to 
this Philoſopher, that wherever there is Exten- 
hon there muſt needs be Matter. Thus you muſt 


Des Cartes .Principes de Philoſophie, ad Part, p. 389. 
Des Cartes Principes de Philoſcphie, - 2d Part, p. 73, 


I 
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not be ſurpriſed when he maintains that a Veſſel 
Cannot be rendered void of all Matter, even by the 
Power of God himſelf, ſeeing from one Side to the 
other, there wilt be Exteaſions- and that that E- 
tenſion is Matter. New God eannot change the 
Eſſence of Beings; he cannot, for Example, make 
a Stick not have two Ends, or a Triangle not have 
three Angles. So alſo he cannot cauſe Extenſion 
not to be Matter, ſeeing Extenſion is the Eſſence, 
and the principal Quality that conſtitutes it. Thus, 
Madam, according to Des Cartes, wherever there 
is Extenſion there is Matter; and conſequently. 
there can be.no Space void of Matter. 

| Gaſſendus defines the Eſſence of Matter other- 
wiſe : He makes it conſiſt in Solidity : Seeing we 


conceive, lays he, that twa Parts ds not continue ex- 


tended without penetrating each other, and being mix- 


ed together in one and the ſame Place, but becauſe 


they reſiſt one another, i. e. they are ſolid, hard, and 
beavy,- I conclude therefore, that the EſJence of Mat- 
ter muſt confift in its Solidity. Now, Gaſſendus al- 
Jows this Hardneſs and Solidity only to the firft Prin- 
ciples of Matter, which compoſe the Bodies that 


we ſee, and which appear to us more or leſs hard, 


according as there are more or fewer little void In- 
terſtices between the Atoms, or ſolid Parts of which 
1 are compoſed. 


ſee here, Madam, chat one part o& the 


Arguments for or againſt the Exiſtence of a Va- 
_ euum ariſes from the Definition of the Eſſence of 
Matter; for if Extenſion be the Effence of 


material Bodies, it is certain that there can be no 
Vacuum at all; ſeeing wherever there is Exten- 
ſion there will bis Matter. But if, on the-contra- 


ry, Impenetrability and Hardneſs, as 'Gaſſendus 
ſuppoſes, form the Eſſence of Bodies, it is very 
Eaſy to Conceive how there may be a ba Varun . 


* 
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SE CT. XI. The Reaſons that the 'Carteſians 


give for admitting only curportal Extenſim'; and 
Err, r e 


HILOSOPHERS call that the Eſſence of a 
*a Body, which makes a Body to be, or not 
to be. To find this Eſſence, by forming abſtract 
Ideas thereof, they have examined which they 
might reject, without ceaſing in the mean Time 
to have the Idea of Body. Des Cartes and his 


Followers think that they can conceive it; with- 


out any other Property than meer Extenſion, 
which by conſequence conſtitutes it's Eſſenck. 


Mpatever Body we examine, ſays this Philo ſopher, 
we may conceive it without any of- theſe Qualities in 
it; and yet 12 clearly and diſtinctiy diſcbver,; that it 

bas all that is requiſite to make it a Body, provided it 
has Extenſion in Length, Breadth and Thickneſs ; 


from whence it alſo follows, that to be it has no man- 


ner of Need of them, and that it's Nature conſiſts in 


this only, that it is a Subflance, and that it is extended. 
If Solidity and Hardneſs, as Gaſſendus tells us, 


| make the Effence of a Body, it may ſo happen, 
that Bodies may loſe their Effence, and conſe- 


quently that which makes them Bodies, and with- 


out which they cannot be ſuch, For we know- 
Hardneſs only by the Means of our Feeling, and 


becauſe the Parts of hard Bodies reſiſt our Hands, 
when they come to meet them, preſs them, or 
hit againſt them. Now, if, when we put our 
Hands near any Place, and advance our Arms to- 
wards any Part, the Bodies that are in our Way 


retire as faſt as our Hands are extended, we per- 
ceive no Hardneſs; nevertheleſs, the Bodies 


which retire and give Place, do not loſe their Eſ- 


n 1 WT” 5 


ſence, but continue to be what they were before: Thus 
Their Nature therefore, or their Eſſence, doe; cor 
not conſiſt in Hardneſs or Solidity, Which we twee 
ſometimes are ſenſible of on their Account, nor i . 
other Properties of this Sort. 
It is eaſy to be obſerved, that the ſame Exten-I the ! 
ſion that conſtitutes. the Nature and Eſſence of hou! 
2 Body, alſo conſtitutes the Nature and Eſſence o there 
Space, if we attentively conſider the Idea which erſe 
we have of Matter. Suppoſe we take a Stone, differ 
and diveſt it of every thing that we know does noi wher 


appertain to Body; Let us firſt reduce it to Pow and 
der, and deprive it of its Hardneſs, it will never Subſt. 
theleſs not ceaſe to be a Body. Take away thi tity 4 
Colour of it, and ſtill it will be a Stone; for ther that 
are tranſparent Stones that have no Colour at ili ing e 
Let us depriye it of it's Heavineſs by the Force of and c 
Fire, it will ſtill be a Body. Take away it al. 
Coldneſs or Heat, and all other Properties ol . 
that Sort, it will yet remain a Body: And aft » T 
having thoroughly examined this Stone, we ſha yr re 
ſee, that the true Idea which we have of it, con der 1 
fiſts in this, that we know diſtinctly that it is ome ot 
Subſtance extended in Length, Breadth, an 2 
Thickneſs. Now this ſame Idea, or this fund change 
Knowledge, is perfectly like that which we have off :t the 
Space, whether it be what we call corporeal, « wy 
that which is termed local and es aways 

| II goes OE YO LM TW UNE in whic 
2 Tndeed the ſame Extenſion in Length, Breadth, and Thick ſeem to 
neſs, that conſtitutes Space, conſtitutes Body; and the Differeni recedes 
that is between them conſiſts only in this, that we attribute that, y 
Body 2 particular Extenfion, which we conceive changes P and tha 
with it as often as it is moved; and'that we attribute one 5p Eaſt, a 
ſo general and indefinite, that after having taken out of a cis again 
tain Space the Body that poſſeſſed it, we do not conceive that e muc 
have taken the Extenſion of thatSpace alſo ; by reaſon that it ſeanQſ which v 


to us that the ſame Extenſion continues there always, while it Wl there 

of the ſame Bigneſs, of the ſame Figure, and that it has! really j 

changed it's Situation with regard to the Bodies by which we dete thing ir 

mine them, 75 ud ſet 

| | Ues Cartes Principes de Philoſophie, Par, II. p. & 
| 8 
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Thus Space or interior Place, and Body, which 

s comprized in this Space, have no Difference be · 

tween them. hut in our Thouglrt. 
Vou ſee now, Madam, that it naturally follows 


the Nature of Body, that it is impofſible there 
ſhould be a Vacuum. For according to them, 
there ean be no incorporeal Space in the whole Uni- 
verſe, ſeeing the Extenſion of Space is not at all 
different from the Extenſion of Body“. For 
whenever a Thing is extended in Length, Breadth, 


Subſtance, ſince it is impoſſible, that a Non - en- 
that Space, that is ſuppoſed to be a Vacuum, be- 


cc 088 and conſequently, that there can be no Vacuum at 
al, Nature, fay they, makes nothing in vain. 

* The Words Space and Place fignify nothing really different 
with regard to a Body, which we ſay is in a Place, when we on- 
ly ſpecify it's Bigneſs, Figure, and how it is fituate between 
other Bodies, For to ſpecify this Situation, we muſt repreſent 
ſome other, which we confider as immoveable. But in as much as 
thoſe Bodies which we conſider are alſo diverſe, we may fay, that 
one and the ſame Thing, at the ſame Time, does, and does not 
change it's Place. For Example, if we conſider a Man's fitting 
ave it the Stern of a Ship, which the Wind is driving out of the 
al, 0 Port, and obſerve nothing but this Ship, it will ſeem to us as if 


always in the ſame Situation with regard to the Parts of the 8 
"Thu in which he is; and if we obſerve the neighbouring Shore, it wi 

ice ſeem to us as if this Man conſtantly changed. Place, becauſe he 
recedes from one Object, and draws nearer to another, If, beſides 
that, we ſuppoſe that the Earth: turns round upon it's own Axis, 
and that it makes preciſely. as much Way from the Weſt: to the 
Eaſt, as the Ship. does from the Eaſt to the Weſt, it will ſeem to 
us again, that he who fits at the Stern does not. change Place, in 
as much as we determine the Place by ſome immoveable Point, 
which we imagine to be in the Heavens. And if we think that 
hile it WI there cannot be found in the whole Univerſe, any Point which is 
t has really immoveable - we ſhall conclude there is no Place for any 


we deteſſ thing in the World, which is ſettled and fixed, but what we fix 


and ſettle in our Thoughts. | | 
II. 2. Des Cartes Principes de Philoſophie, Part, II. p. 82+ 
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from the Definition, that the Cartefians give us of 


and Thickneſs, they fay it is a Body, a material 
tity ſhould have Extenſion. Thus they conclude, 
ing extended, muſt on the contrary be material, 


this Man did not change Place, becauſe we ſee that he continues 
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Reaſo 

Now, a Vacuum, if it had Exiſtence, would ling t. 
of 8 Service, therefore it does not exiſt. Beſides their! 
the Order and Arrangement of the Univerſe ſeem 2. 
to, I a perfect Chain in all its Parts, and it I Accid 
6ny would be broken, if there Were a Va etrat 

1 between one Body and another -. the D 
It ſeems abſurd, and contrary to Fedde, to ad. Being 
mit any other Being but God to be incorporeal, 48 4 
iar Se 


eternal, immenſe, independent, incorruptible 
— incapable of Diſſolution. And for a Philoſo and ce 


px r to be in a Capacity to admit of an incerporeal Th 
tenſion, of Which — has no Notion or Know Carte 
ledge, vrhich he does not feel, which he does not Foffb 
touch, which he does not ſee, he ought to prof Ce 
the Exiſtence thereof by Reaſons as convincing and pe 

em 


clear, as thoſe are by which we demonſtrate the 
5 of God, to hom we allow all the Pro 

rties of this pretended incorporeal or local Spare what | 

= who is the Man, in ſhort, who can conceive 
4 penetrable Extenſion, human Underſtanding 
Having never perceived any but what is ſolid and 
Impenetrable.? Where is the Genius that is 6 
acute, or rather ſo fortunate, that can compre 
hend how an incorporeal Extenſion can have Parts 
5 chere any thing in reality more repugnant to 


a Reaſon, 
_ Mai tous lis Hun , aftnbtege; 
_ 1 oft e eee eus. 22 Pourgnoi le Aae 


du tonneau perce ne ſe Peut ecouler, 


vis cate Saw fredirail face eee e; WW” © 
Ss fourguer le fer — * — eft bauch, 7 akes 
Ne peut etre fla Ceft Ponrguoi Þ Eau cache: he Pi 
Dans un waſe bien cles ne ſe glace en biver, EY | xt 
La Clepſydee ne" peut les jardins abreuver, OY 85 
Con ferme ſe gargouille; & Pargentine ſource 5 hat tl 
Oui dans le plomb crevſefait fon 2 , . heir 
Forgant ſon naturel repuillit vers les cieuæ; | oth 
Tant tant 2 tous coups t wide eft- odfe rt. ; 


Du Bartas Pobkies, Liv. H. be far 

: Howeves ola theſe Veit mey be, they are well worth the > 
quoting ; ch who in few | Words: the chief Experiments 0 

| which they rely, who deny the Poſlibility of a Vacuum. 
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Reaſon, more abſurd" than for an incorporeal Be- 
ng to have Parts? And when they fay to excuſe 
their Errors, that Space is a Being, d % naniere, 
of a peculiar Sort, that is neither Subſtance nor 
Accident, and conſequently may be extended, pe- 
netrable, incorporeal, they do not anſwer any of 
the Difficuhies chat are raiſed againſt this imaginary 
Being. For before they aſſure us, that it 75 * 
ther Subſtance nor Accident; but” a Being of A peru 
lar Sorty they muſt prove that i it is really a Being, 
and certainly exiſts. 

Tbeſe, Maile,” are hes chief Reafors of the 
Cartefiatis, and thoſe Philoſophers, who deny the 
poſfibility of a Vacuum. Tho they be not above 
| Contradiction, yet they are capable of raiſing! 
Doubts in the Minds of thoſe, - who think they = 
de moſt confirmed in the contrary Beſief. 
ww going to ſhew you as diſtinctly as poſſibly e e 
what the Motives are that determine the Opinion 
of the Gafſendi/ts 3 and then I will leave you to 
2 on Ahle Side you 1er the Truth _—_ LY, 
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"OU have- ſeen- direly,* Nad; that ge 

ſendus defines the Nature or Effence of Bo- 
ies differently from what Des Cartes does. He 
akes it conſiſt in Solidity, as 'being that which is 
be Principle in Matter, and the original Cauſe of 
xtenſion,” We conceive, ſays that Philoſopher, 
hat that which makes the Parts of Matter keep 
heir Extenſion, or continue ſeparate. one from. 
other, N ek and joining together in, 


Liv, II. be fame Flac e, is hecau they mutually reſiſt one 


vorth then | another, 
ments 0 8 
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another, and this Reſiſtance is occaſioned by their Mor! 
being hard and ſolid ; from whence we infer, that I dies c 
we ought rather to make the Eſſence of Matter Mwoul, 
conſiſt in Solidity than in Extenſion, or, if you 
will, in Impenetrability, which is a 8 
Conſequence of Solidity. It is in vain, continues lf ev 
he, to object that there are Bodies, which having Hany E 
no Solidity, as Air, Water, Fire, and a great ment 
other material Subſtances, would ceaſe to of wi 
be Bodies, if Solidity conſtituted their Eſſence, Mexpan 
ſeeing not being ſolid, nor having any Hardneſ f woule 
nor Reſiſtence, they would no longer have this 
Nature, or this Eſſence which makes them exit, MW Th 
or not exiſt. There is not any Body, how 
ever ſoft it may appear, but what has ſome So- 
lidity. Beſides, the firſt and principal Parts of 
which all Bodies are compoſed are extremely ſo- 
lid; and thoſe Bodies which are formed thereof, ſeem 
only ſoft, and without Reſiſtance, by reaſon of 
the little Interſtices in them, and which make then 
eaſily give Way. If we conſider the Duſt of : 
Diamond, we ſhall ſee, that though it ſeems loft, 
the conſtituent Parts thereof are 'nevertheleſs ex 
tremgly:hagd.-te ÞÞ ² LT ] ͤ̃ ꝙT— 
If the Eſſence of Matter conſiſts in it's Solidity, 
as Gaſſendus ſays it does; or in a certain Extenſion n a 
ſolid and impenetrable, as ſome of his FolloweiyLiddl, 
pretend, a Vacuum is not only poſſible, but iti 
even neceſſary to realize the Eſſence of Bodies that 
are ſoft; and which give place without Reſiſtence 
by Means thereof, as I have obſerved above. 
The Philoſophers, who hold incorporeal Space 
pretend *, that if there were no Vacuum in tnt 
Po. 4.9 VVV 55 Me . World, ay 
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* Eſſe vero etiam inane, ex eo manifeſtum fit, quod ni i 
rerum natura eſſet, non haberent corpora, neque ubi eſſent, nequ 
qua motus ſuos obirent, cum moveri ea quidem res evideas 1 
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World, there could be no Motion, and that Bo- 


nat ies could not paſs ſrom one Place to another. It 
ter would be introducing a Penetration of Dimenſi- 
ou Mons contrary to the Otder of Nature; there muſt. 
ary therefore: be ſome void Space to receive Bodies in. 


If every Place was full, it would be impoſlible for 
ing ny Bodies to enereaſe and grow larger. The Ali- 
eat ments, or, if you pleaſe,” the Parts by the Means 
ice, Mexpand themſelves by feaſon of the Obſtacles the7 
ne ß would meet with from other Parts, which already 
this were in Poſſeſſion of Space. NN Rr A > 23 249-31 YO 
xi, The Carteſiant anſwer to theſe Objections, that 
o- Motion is made by the Facility that Bodies hav: 
So-: In giving way, the more weak and ſoft to ſuch as 
ds offre more hard and ſolid; as Air and Fire yield, and 
ive way to our Bodies. Tho', ſay they, there 
ſeenſiſÞ: not any real Vacuum in Water, a Fiſh moves 
n ofOeely therein, . e in Proportion, as it ad- 
them ances, it leaves a Space behind it, where the Wa- 
of 1 er inſtantly follows in a Sort of circular Motion. 
But this Anſwer does not reſolve the Difficulty ; 
s en r it is plain, if there be no Vacuum, the leaſt 
Perticle of Water will not have Power to begin to 
lidity nove, to give way, or to quit it's Place. How 
nſion n a Fiſh ſpring forward, or turn about, in the 
lower iddle of a Maſs, that makes an equal Reſiſtence 
it it n all Sides, replete with Bodies, which being 
es thatMWmpenetrable, can only give way by the Aſſiſtance 
ence! certain void Spaces, that can receive — . 


Sane f plens fore omnia, & materia rerun yeluti Ripata, non 


8 
rin ſent non eie omnia immobilia, quia nee moveri quicquam 


* 


x7. det, niſi omnia protuderet, neque jocus porro in quem quicquam 
N orlUrotudcretur, effet. Syntagm. : Philoſoph, Epicuri, Pars Il. 
| ap, I. p. 27. Edit. in Quarto. F 

4 niſ 1.“ Nam gud ſguammigert poterant procedere tandem ' 

| _ ſpttum deder int latices ® concedere porrd | 

ud poterant unde, cum piſces ire nequibunt P 


| igitur matu propandum eft corpora quaque 4 vant 
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Thus, the Motion of the Fiſh in the Water b fe. 
ſo far from proving that there is no Vacuum, im 


that on the contrary it evidently ſhews the Neceſ- ply 
ſity thereof. 1 tha 


Vou here ſee, Madam, the Reaſons. of Philo- nat 
ſophers of both Sides concerning corporeal and in- 
corporeal- Extenſion, and concerning the Inter- fit 
ſtices, which ſome of them ſay are diffuſed through- 
cout the whole Univerſe for the Reception of A- 
toms, and to procure them the Liberty of acting 
and moving. I think one may ſay of. theſe dil- 
ferent Opinions 3 what Tully. ſaid of the different 
Sentiments'of. Philoſophers concerning the Nature 
and Quality of the Soul. Harum Sententiarum que 
vera fit Daus uliguis viderit, i. e. God alone knows, 
_ which of theſe Opiniont is the true one. For near 
| theſe three thouſand Years, there have been Dif- 

utes and Controverſies, for the Diſcovery. of the 
Truth. The Literati of the twe oppoſite Partie 
endeavour to Rare it by the ſame Experiments, 
Each one explains them in his Fayour, and fi} 
weare as far as from diſcovering on which Side the 
Truth lies, as we were before a Word was ſaid a 
bout the Neceſtity of a Vacuum. 


„„ 


SECT. XIII. The Opinion that admits a Vacuu 
. ſeems to be moſt natural. It is probable third 
. ic ons. a 33 f 
V OU are too well acquainted with my Sin 
_ Cerity, Madam, to deſire me to decide 
| - Queſtion ſo doubtful as this is, which concerns the 
Neceflity of a Vacuum. I repeat, Madam, what 
pd V 
755 eſſe admiſſum dicendum in rebus Inne, e 
Lade initium primum at res quæque mowendi. R 
„„ 4 FR 2 bias Lucret, Lib, I, Verf. ze 


z . 
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t il freely told you before, that I think that Queſtion 
am, i impoſſible to be refolved. But to ſatisfy, or com- 
cel ply with your Curioſity, I readily acknowledge, 
that Gaſſendus's Opinion ſeems to me to be more 


ulo-M natural, and probable, than that of his Opponents. 
in- Des Cartes makes the Eſſence of Matter to con- 


ter- fift in Extenſion, and fo concludes, that where- 
aph-W ever there is Extenſion, there being alſo Matter, 


f A-MW there cannot be any Vacuum. 


Aung I aſk, in the firſt Place, why Extenſion muſt : 


di- conſtitute the Nature and Eſſence of Matter ra- 
rent ther than Solidity, or any other eſſential Quality 
atureſſ of Matter? For to attend to one Attribute only, 


quell abſtrafted from all the reſt, it will by no means 
1010 follow, that they cannot ſubſiſt without it, or that 
near it cannot ſubſiſt without them. I may pitch upon 


Di- ſome particular Attribute, which I may ſuppoſe 
ff the docs conſtitute the Eſſence of Matter; as for Ex- 
arti ample ; if I hold a heavy Globe in my Hand, by 
nents. Abſtraction I may conceive, that the Heavineſs 
d ill thereof conſiſts wholly in the Center, and attend 
e tht 
aid 2 be abſurd to conclude from hence that the Na- 

ture and Eſſence of that Body conſiſted in its Gra- 
vity, Beſides, we are not acquainted with every 


Thing that is in Matter, or at leaſt we cannot 


cu 
ther 


perceive but ſeven or eight Attributes in Matter, 
we ought not to affirm, that it has no others, 


y Sin without which its Exiſtence may be as impoſſible, 
cide as without thoſe ſeven or eight which we know. 
rns tha the Nature of a Thing conſiſts in thirty Attri- 
what WW butes, that are neceſſary and inſeparable from one 


freely 
- be ridiculous to conclude that we have that Thing, 
which abſolutely requires TOY 3 we ſhould have 


Verſ. za 


only to the Idea of this Center. Yet it would 


demonſtrate we are; thus we cannot ſay preciſely 
what it is that conſtitutes it; and becauſe we 


another, and that we take ten of them, it would 
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YM 
on the .contrary a Thing which requires but ten 2 
Attributes to conſtitute its Eſſence. It is juſt ſo a 
with Matter, of which we cannot prove that we Uh 
| know all the Attributes ; ſo that we cannot pre- 8 
{ 


ciſely ſay, what it is that conſtitutes its Eſſence. 
The'greateſt Part of the Philoſophers have very {t: 


different Sentiments concerning this Queſtion, B 
Thoſe who contend, that the Nature of Matter it 
conſiſts in Solidity, ſeem to me to have better M 9 
Grounds for their Belief, that thoſe who make m 


it conſiſt in Extenſion. Solzdity, ſays Locke, is jo by 
inſeparable an Idea from Body, that upon that de- an 
pends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulſe and th: 
Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And if it ex 
1 be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is different from ſta 
Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of Ex- Ac 
= tenſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I cle 
Suppoſe, to prove that Space is not Body, becauſe it it 
includes not the Idea of Solidity in it; Space and So- ha 
lidity being as diſtinci Ideas, as Thinking and Ex- cat 

tenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from a 
another. Body then and Extenſion, it is evident, are If 


I:woo diſtinct Ideas x. | 8 are 
When the Carteſians demand how we can ex- © 
plain to them, and make them comprehend a meer wi 


extended Space void of all Body, we may aſk Pri 
them how they explain what the Extenſion is that tha 


_ they ſpeak of, and they will anſwer you, as they * 
_ uſually do, and fay, that Extenſion is to have par- the 
HE tes extra partes ; that is to ſay, that Extenſion is nel 


__ Fxtenſion; for that is the ſame as to fay, that W 18 
= the Nature of Extenſion conſiſts in having extend- tea 
+4 ed Parts beyond other extended Parts, May we ma 


1 not juſtly tax them with not having explained Cr 
- what was demanded of them; and that they act juſt dou 
+ 


| „ Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, Book 11, Chap, vs, | 
XIII. p. 187. Th | 
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28 4 Ph ſician a would do, who being interrogated 
upon the Quality and Nature of Sinews, ſhould 
anſwer, that they are Things compoſed of Sinews. 


2 But it may be, objected, that there is only Sub- 
ſtance and Accident that, deſerve the Name of 
4 Being. Space is neither Subſtance nor Accident; 
er it is not therefore a Being, and conſequently does 
er not exiſt. Lo this I anſwer, that it is true, that 
5 meer Space is neither Subſtance nor Accident; 5 
fo but it is the Place of Subſtances and Accidents, | 
5 and a Being 4 ſa mamere, for it is inconceivable, 


ad that a Subſtance ſhould exiſt, and that it ſhould not 
it exiſt in any Place. Thus Space can neither be Sub- 


e ſtance nor Accident, no more than Subſtance or 
Th Accident can be Space. And if any demand a more 
5 I clear Explanation of it, and perſiſt in denying that 

a it isa Being, we have a Right to anſwer them, after 


do- having ſaid, that Space is à certain Extenſion, which. 
cauſes a Separation between two Things, and that it is 
a certain Capacity proper for the Reception of Bodies; 
I fay, we have a Right to anſwer them, that there 
are ſome Things which can only be defined in a 
certain manner; becauſe when we come to that 
which is the moſt known, and to clear and evident 
Principles, we can only run in a Circle, and ſay, 
that Space is a certain Capacity fit for the Recepe 
tion Bodies; or that a certain Capacity fit for 
the Reception of Bodies is Space. In the ſame man- 
ner, when we are come to that Point, concern- 
ing the Nature of Man, as to ſay, that he is a 
reaſonable Creature; if any thing further be de- 
manded of us, we can only ſay, that a reaſonable 
Creature is a Creature that reaſons, or that is en- 
dawed with Reaſon *, N 
| F Thoſe 


* The fimple Ideas we have are ſuch, as Experience teaches 
vs, but if beyond that, we endeavour by Words to make them 
clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went 

| about 


9 TY * * ä 
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Thoſe Authors, that are ſo preſſing that we 
ſhould explain to them, in a clear manner, what 
meer Space is, and ſhew them the Properties 
thereof, would themſelves be very much embar- 
raſſed, if we were to require of them to explain 
what that Subſtance is, which they mention every 
Hour, and repeat every Moment; they would very 
much oblige us, by informing us, whether, when 
they apply this Word Szb&/anceto God, to an in- 
finite Being, to a Being: purely Spiritual, they 
take it in the ſame Senſe, and have the ſame 
Idea thereof, as when they apply it to finite Spirits 
and to Matter? If they ſay, Yes; I defire them 
to conſider, that then theſe three Beings, God, 
finite Spirits, and Matter, partaking of the ſame 


Subſtance, will be only different Modifications of 


the ſame Subſtance, of which they are compoſed. 
There you ſee Spinoſa's Syſtem in its full Light; 
and I believe there are few People of Senſe and 


Learning, who have now any Inclination to em- 


brace it. If on the contrary, they ſay, that they 
have three different Ideas of the Word Sub/ance, 
and that that which relates to God, is not applicable 
to finite Spirits, nor that of finite Spirits to Mat- 
ter. Define th:m, would I ſay to them, theſe 
three Ideas by three different and diftint Words ; 
make me underſland clearly, what you expreſs but ob- 
ſeurely by one Mord, which has hardly any one clear and 
determinate Signification. And as ſoon as you” have 
ſhewn me, that you have three clear and diſtincs Ideas 
e Subſtance, I will eafily prove to you, that J can 
make out a fourth ; in the mean time, you muſt per- 


mit me to believe, that Space exiſts ; and that I may 


5 call 
about to clear up the Darkneſs of a Blind-Man's Mind, by Talk- 
ing; and to D:\courſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. 
1 will give the Reaſon in another Place. Locke's Eſſay concera- 
ia Human Underſtanding, Book II. Chap. IV. p. 184, 


” F len 
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call a Being i fa maniere, whatever it may be, nei- 
ther Subflance nor Accident, , © 

This, I think, is what may be ſaid in anſwer 
to thoſe who exclaim againſt the Explanation, 
which is given of pure Space. For as to the 
Opinion, that there cannot be a Vacuum, beſides 
that it implies: the abſurd Neceſſity of admitting 
an infinite Matter, as I ſhalt ſhew hereafter, it 
ſeems, firſt, that we cannot deny but that a Va- 
cuum is poſſible, and ſecondly, that it is neceſlary. 
The Reaſons for which, Madam, I am going to 
give you in the two next Sections. 1 


SECT. XIV. That the Priver of annibilating 
proves the Poſſibility of a Vacuum. 


T* is very difficult to find Argumients to prove 
the Poſſibility of a Vacuum to the Satisfaction 


of the Carteſians. One cannot even make uſe of 


the Power of an Almighty Being againſt them. 
For rather than allow, that it is poſſible that there 
ſnould be a Vacuum, they are obliged to ſay and 
maintain, that God cannot annihilate the leaſt 
Part, no not fo much as an' Atom of Matter. Yet 
I am perſuaded, there is. not one of them that 
will deny, that God can put a Stop to all Motion 
in Matter, and lay all Bodies to reſt as long as 
he pleaſes. Now I will ſuppoſe, that in this T ime' 
of perfect Reſt, God, to puniſh a Carteſian. who 
would ſet Bounds to his Omnipotence, annihilates 
his Body, and reduces the Matter of which it is 
compoſed to nothing (which he can eafily do, ſince 
it cannot be difficult for him, whs made all Things 
out of nothing, to reduce fo ſmall a part of all 
Things into nothing again) there will then be a 
Vacuum, It is evident that the Space, which 


L 3 was 
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was occupied by the Body of the Carteſian, that. 
is annihilated, cannot be filled up again, ſince 
all other Bodies, which ſurround it, and which 
might ſucceed in its Place, are fixed, immutable, 
and in a State of perfect Reſt. A Vacuum there- 
fore is poſſible. We muſt either allow this, or 
deny that God has a Power to make Motion ceaſe, 


and annihilate Matter; and then Matter would be 


co- eternal with him. And if he has not the Power 
of annihilating, or reducing it to nothing, he 
could not have the Power of creating it out of 
nothing. Ws 

Let i us now de, whether or no as valid Reaſont 
can be alledged for the Neceſſity of a an as. 


there are for its "OAH 


SECT: NV, 07 the Neeeſiy of a 2 


5 1 to be the Conſequence of Ma- 
tion, and it is very hard to conceive. how 
any thing can move in a Plenum. The ancient 
Philoſophers, who held the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, 
laid down their Opinion in theſe general Terms. 
if there be Motion, there is a Vacuum ; now there. 
Motion, therefore there is a Vacuum. If, in reality, 
throughout the whole Univerſe none of its Parts 
are void of Body, it muſt then be one great, im- 
menſe, cloſe- connected Maſs, in which nothing 
can ſtir or move. For, a Body cannot move but 
by taking the Place of another, which by ſtrik - 
ing againſt it is driven away. But, fay the Car- 


trfrans, the firſt Body that is put in Metion diſplaces. - 


the ſecond, and the e the third, and thus. ſuc: 
27 veh they give way to one another. I am of Opi- 
nion notwithſtanding, that maugre all theſe pre- 
tended. Pulſations, the firſt Body will not tir a 
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all, becauſe -it will be reſiſted by the ſecond, and N 
that by the third, and ſo on ad infinitum. It 


ſeems therefore altogether probable, that without 


the little Vacuities, which are diſperſed through- 
out the univerſal Maſs of Things, and which re- 
eeive into their minute Cavities the moſt ſubtile 
Parts of Matter, which we call Atoms, Motion 
would be impoſſible. e 1 
Aſtronomy demonſtrates to us, that there are 
Stars at ſuch a vaſt Diſtance from the Earth, that 
to meaſure the Space between them, it would re- 
quire the Courſe of a Ball ſbot out of a Cannon for 
the prodigious number of Years, that are expreſſed 
by the twelve following Figures to compleat it, vix. 
104,166,666,636. If it be true, that the Uni- 
verſe is a vaſt cloſe-compacted Maſs, and full of 
Bodies, it is impoſſible to make the leaſt Motion 
therein, but that all its Bodies muſt feel it. But 
I fay yet more, that the Reſiſtance, which they 
will oppoſe to this Motion muſt be immenſe, and 
cannot. be ſurmounted but by a Force ſuperior to 


what we have; and yet: we ſee, that far from 


having any Difficulty in our Motion, we can 
hardly feel that any Thing reſiſts us in the Air. 
There muſt then be empty Spaces to receive the 
Bodies we diſplace, and it ſeems aſtoniſhing, that 
when we ſtir a Finger we ſhould agitate Bodies, 
that are at the utmoſt Limits of the Univerſe, . 
which muſt neceflarily be done, if there be an 
entire Plenum, and no void Space at all. | 
Though. Des Cartes and his Diſciples have gi-- 
ven great Credit to the Opinion which denied a 
Vacuum; nevertheleſs, . there are very great Ma- 
thematicians in theſe Days, who have aſſerted that: 
it is abſolutely neceſſary. They pretend, that 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Vacuum, the Motion 
of the Celeſtial Bodies 88 not take Place; tbis 
og 4 18 
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is the Opinion of the great Sir {/aac Newton *, 
The Syſtem which he has maintained, concern- 
ing the Harmony of the Univerſe, and the Cauſe 
of the different Revolutions of the Planets, a Sy- 
ſtem, which agrees with the moſt inconteſtible 


Aſtronomical Obſervations, and which is ſupport- 


ed by the Rules of the moſt ſublime Geometry, 
is the ſtrongeſt Argument that can be brought m 
favour of a Vacuum. : | 5 


Thus you ſee, Madam, my Sentiments con- 


cerning the Eſſence of Matter, corporeal and in- 
corporeal Space, and the minute Vacuities diſperſ- 
ed through the whole Univerſe, for the Reception 
of thoſe very ſubtile and fine Particles of Matter, 
which are generally termed Atoms. Yet I would 
not have you think that I am attached more to 
the Hypotheſis of the Gaſſendiſis than that of the 
Carteſians. It is true, one ſeems to me to be more 
ſpecious and probable. than the other; but J have 
been fo free as to tell you before, that Probability 
is far from being Demonſtration or Evidence. 


SECT. XVI. Concerning the Atoms of the Epicu- 
reans, and the ſubtile Matter of the Cartefians. | 


A LL the rational Philoſophers of theſe Times, 
| as well as thoſe of former Ages, are agreed 
in this Point, that the firſt active Particles of Mat- 
ter muſt be extremely ſubtile and fine. The Epi- 
cureans and Gaſſendiſts call theſe Particles, and 


firſt Artiſans of Nature, Atoms. They attribute 


various Qualities to them, which have been diſput- 
ed by other Philoſophers. TO > es 


* Omnino neceſſe* eft ut ſpatia 
Cæliſtia omni materia fint vacua. 


However, 


Newt, Optic, pag. 313. 


de expreſſed, but yet ga are not in 
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However prodigiouſly ſmall. thoſe Atoms are, 
which cannot be perceived by our Senſes, when 


they are not linked and amaſſed together, yet ſome 
of them muſt be ſmaller than others “; and. by 


this Difference in their Magnitude the various 


Effects of Nature are eafily accounted for. The 
number of Sorts of their different F 3 cannot 
nite ; for 
5 | the 
* Neque vero obftare debet quod atomorum magnitudo non 
percipiatur ſenfibus : cum fate2mur neceſſe fit res, quæ viſum 
fagiant, innumeras eſſe. Licetne enim videre ventum, calorem, 
frigus, cdorem, vocem, aut corpuſcula, quibus appellentibus hæc 
ſentiuntur? Licetne corpuſcula humoris, quibus veſtes in littore 
ſuſpenſæ reveſcunt, expanſæ ſereſcunt? Licetne ea, quæ dete 
runtur ex annulo diutius geſtato; ex vertente cardine; ex ſul- 
cante yornere z. ex lapide, quem gutta eavat, quem incedentum 
greſſus deminuit? Licetne ea, quibus planta aut animal increſcit 
pubeſcens, tabeſcens; aliaque in genus? EC 
Non eſt interim reputandum eſſe Atomos omnes ejuſdem mag 
ritudinis: nam alias quidem in iis majores, alias minores exiſtere, 
rationi mag's conſonum eſt; et hae re admiſſa, plurium, quæ con- 
tingunt - circa paſſiones animi, circaque ipſos ſenſus, reddi cauſa 
poteſt, | | 


Poſſe autem etiam infra ſenſum, magnitudinum varietatem 
incomprehenſibilem dari; vel ex eo poteſt intelligi, quod an wal- 
cula quædam ſint, quorum tertia pars, fi di viſa intelligantur, 
v:lum fugiat; et nihilominus ipſis compingendis neceſſaria fit 
partium incomprehenſibiles multitudo. Quot enim, quæ ſo, ex- 
ſtent oportet ad conficiendum inteſtinum; ad conformandum ocu- - 
los; ad componendum artus; ad contexendum animam; ad con- 
ſtituendum parteis univerſe omneis, fine quibus intelligi animal, 
quod vivat, quod ſentiat, quod moveatur, non poteſt? Philoſo- 
phia Epicuri Syntagma. P. Gaſſend. Part II. Cap, VI. p. 254. 
Edit. in Quarto. . | | 1 
F Succedit Epicuri propria, atque ideo etiam a Lueretio de 
ducta ratio, quæ aliqua tamen d ſcuſſa, confirmatæque ſupponit,. 
Unum, quicquid: eſt in rerum naturæ, aut corpus eſſe, aut inane, 
ubi nomine corporis intell:git: non modo compoſita hzc, ſenfi-- 
biliaque , corporaz. ſed max'm: etiam corpuſcula illa longe infia- 
ſenſum poſita, atomoſque dicta, qucd ſint infeRilia, ex quibus 
tanquam elementis, ſeu pr mis prine:p:is mutuo coadunant's ma 
jora iſta contexantur ct conſtent; nomine autem inanis intel-- 
lig t ſpatium corpore non oppletum.. Alterum, eſſe univerſum- 
utraque hac re, hoc eſt, tam eorperum maximeque et amo- 
tum multitudine, quam inanis- ſpatii magnitudine infinitum; vi- 
delicet vult atomos innumerabili figurarum varietats inter ſe diſ-- 
Uctas, et celeritate cclertima mobileis ferri infanito numero per. 

| Py ina: 
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the Gaſſendiſts allow nothing to be infinite, but 


the Almighty and perfectly ſpiritual Being *. We 
may therefore conceive Atoms to be of a. flat, ſphe- 


rical, angular, regular, irregular Figure, &c. and 
to be extremely ſmall; and there' is no reaſon to 
eee | ſuppoſe 


inanis immenſitatem. - --Eſt autem reſponſio in promptu, non con- 
ficere, quod contend; tur, hanc rationem, quod tametir concedatur 


eſſe inane infinitum, non perinde tamen dari concedatur inſihitas 


atomos, ut quarum fit mera et abſ,ue ratione ſuppoſitio ; cum et 
fit petitio quæſiti, incurſuſque in modum diallelum, dari infinitas 


atomos, quoniam infiniti ſunt mundi, qui fieri ex illis debuerint, 
et dari infin tos mundos, qucniam ſunt atomi, ex quibus fieri debue- 


rint, infin:te. Quin etiam, ubi conceſſum fuerit eſſe atomos prin- 
cipia rerum; non deo tamen evincetur efle infinitas atomos,. cum 
ez ſolæ eie poſſint ex quibus fit factus, hic unicus, mundus. Et 


urgetur quidem, ſi inane adtnittatur magnitud:ne infinitum, eſſe 


neceſſe, ut atomi per illud vagentes infinite ſint, quod coire alio- 
quin non poſſint, neque olim reipſa coĩiſſent ad mundum iftum con- 
ſtituendum; verum id quidem lecum haberet, ſi ſimul admittetur 


aut inereatas atomos eſſe, aut non a cauſa alia, quam ab ipſo caſu 


compactas in mundum. At vero, ut nemo eſt ſanæ mentis, qui 
opus tam magnum, tam varium, tam ordinatum, tam ſplendidum, 


tam decorum, referre poſtit ad ipſum caſum, et non ad cauſam 


cuandam divinam, quæ et potentiſſima ſimul, et ſapient;flima 
ft, fic nemo ſanus unquam concedat aut eas atomos, ex quibus 
fit mundus, factas non eff: ab eadem cauſa; aut non fu ſſe ſimul 
ab ipſa compactas conformataſque in ipſum mundum, potius quam 
übi ipfis permiſſas, ut temere diſcurrerent, et caſu potius, quam 
ſapientia coirent, et compinge:entur, 4 
RE Gaſſen. Oper. Sect. I. Phyſ. Lib. I. Cap. IT. 
Thoſe who uuderſtand Latin will meet with in the foregoing 
Quotation, the Reformation which Gaſſendus made in the Sy- 
tem of Epi urus, and thoſe who are ignorant cf it, will ſee 


the Subſtance of this Paſſage, in the Words of Bermer which 
 Glilow, A 8 E; 
The ſecond Thing that Lucretius aſſerts is, that Atoms 


under every Form are meerly infinite in Number, that is to 
ſay, there is an Infinity of round ones, an Infinity of oval ones, 
Sc. But as he alledges no certain certain Proof of this In- 
finity, and that it is otherw:ſe demonſtrable, that the Maſs of 


this World, which. compreh-nds all theſe Atoms, is finite; it 


is enough for the Natural Philoſcpher, who maintains the Hy- 
potheſis of Atoms, to admit that they have a certain Form, 
and that not only the Number of Forms, but even the Num- 
ber of Atoms under each Form is ncomprehenſible. | 
| Be nier's Abridzm oi Gaſſend. Philoſ. Tom. I. p. 175. 
One may ſet by this Paſſage with what Diſcretion Ga//endus has 
refined upon Eprenruss Philoſophy, and brought it to the ſtricteſt 
Trial and Examinatian, | d 
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ut WF ſuppoſe. them without Figure, or Form, - ſeeing : 

Ve they have Magnitude and Extenſion. 1 

he- However fine and minute the Parts, which de- 

nd termine the Figure of Atoms may be, they can- 

to. not be broken by the greateſt Force imaginable *. 

ſe: Thus, when any Body is bruiſed to Pieces, the i 

«ng Atoms, that compoſe that Body, are no ways in- 0 

ita: jared thereby; they are only ſeparated one from l 

wet another, and ſet at liberty; from whence they faſten i 
- upon other Bodies, which they augment and en- bl. 
my large, being the firſt Principles of every Thing ll 
Mo that ' exiſts in Nature; for an Atom cannot be * 
Et divided, it is the ultimate and leaſt part of Mat- 1 
ſe. ter, which becauſe of its Solidity and Hardnefs , * 
. i is uncapable of being divided. It is not therefore 9 
_ the Smallneſs of the Atoms that ' renders them i 


aſu W indiviſible, - but their hard and ſolid Nature; Bo- 
qul dies being only diviſible and ſubject to Diffolution, - 


am becauſe they have little Vacuities in them, which, 
ca iving place to a ſuperior. Force, occaſions their 
* iſſolution and Deſtruction. 5 
am The Carteſians exclaim vaſtly againſt this De- 
am fnition of an Atom. It is eaſy to diſcover, ſay 
II, they, that there can be no ſuch thing as Atoms, or 
ing zndivifible Parts of Matter; for hnwtver ſmall thiſe 
8 Particles may be, ſeeing they are extended, wwe con- 
ich coive clearly, that the Side which regards the Eaſt, is 
not the Side which regards the Weſt, and therefore it | 
"ms LN. | is 
hy *' Te que ſunt rerum primordia null poteſt vis 
yy Strin lido vincunt ea corpore demum 
. : gere, nam ſoli 1 ' Cor o n:. | 
5 | | | Lucret. L. b. I. ver. 486. - 
8 I Quamobrem et neceſſe eſt ut ea, que dicuntur principia | 
Ly- compoſitorum corporum, ſunt nature ut plenæ, ſolid , immu- | 
m, tabilis, ita omnino in ſectilis; unde ut atomos dicere ſolemus. - | 
m Dieitur nempe atomus nobis, nen quod minima fit, hoc eſt, 
Y quaſi punctum, (magnitudin:m enim habet) ſed quod non poſit 
75. dividi, cum fit patiend * incanax, et inan's. expers: adeo ut qui 
has atomum dicit, dicat id quod et plage ſ:curom eſt, et pati ni- 
teſt hil poteſt; quodque *nv'fibile quidem propter exiguitatem fit, ſed 


indivifibile tamen yore ſai ſoliditatem. Philoſop. Ejicur, Syn- 
tagma, P, Gaſſen UN Part II. Cap. IV. P.. 40. edit. in 12 mo. 2 
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is diviſible ; and when this firſt Diviſun is made, tht 


remaining Sides in the divided Parts, . which are to- 


an ds the Eaſl, will not be the ſame quith thoſe that 


are towards the IVeſt 3 and thus they may be divided a- 


gain. And when we conceive clearly and diſtintthy, to 
that a Thing may be divided, wwe may /afely ſay, it is 


diviſible; for atherwiſe we ſhruld make a falſe J udg- | 


ment, and contrary to Reaſen and the Light of Nature. 
Ve may therefore be aſſured, that the leaſt Particle of 
Matter, ſeeing it is extended, is diviſible in its Nature, 
Before I tell you my Sentiments concerning. 
theſe different Opinions, permit me, Madam, to. 
premiſe a few Words relating to Des Gartes's got 
tile Matter, which, in his Syſtem, ſerves inftead 


of Atoms. This Philoſopher ſays, that in the Be- 
ginning God. divided the indefinite Maſs: of the 
Univerſe into Squares; that he turned all theſe 


Squares upon their Center, that by daſhing and 
chafing one againſt another, they might be re- 
duced to Powder, and ſormed into many round 


and channeled Grains; and many others which 


. 


their late Servitude in Egypt. 


ſhould become ſo ſmall and fine, that having no 


determinate Figure, and being exceeding ſubtile, 
they might fill all the void Spaces of the groſſer 
Parts; and this is what is called the ſubtile Matter. 


It is to be wiſhed, that this Philoſopher had lived 
in the Time of Moſes; he would have given him 
excellent Counſelsz for that Fewiſh Prophet knew 
nothing of this turning round of the Squares, at 


leaſt, we have not one Word about it in the Book | 


of Geneſis: Perhaps be might not think it proper 
to expoſe ſuch a philoſophic Syſtem to the Fes, 
whoſe Minds were then dull and oppreſſed by 
How could he have. 
made them comprehend, in what manner all theſe 


_ Equares could turn round upon their Center, there 


being an univerſal Plenum, and Matter and Ex- 


_- tenſion - 
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tenſion being infinite? For theſe Squares by turn- 
ing round upon their Center muſt occupy more 
Space than when they were at reſt. There muſt 
then have been a Vacuum beyond Matter, or 
corporeal Extenſion, to facilitate the Circumgy- 
ration; but if Matter had been infinite, and there 
had been an abſolute Plenum, nothing could have 
ſtirred. We could not ſay, that ſome Bodies. 
gave place to others, ſeeing none of them were 
fluid or ſoft, but were all of the ſame Quality. 
The Fews, who had not Penetration enough to- 
merit the Name of Carteſians, would have im- 

mediately concluded, that theſe Squares never turn- 
ed round, or that there muſt have been an in- 
corporeal Space for them to move in. If it had, 
happened, that any one amongſt them had' had 
a little more than common Reflection, he would. 
not have failed to have ſaid, that it is impoſſible 
to conceive how theſe Squares by rubbing one. 
againſt another could. be broke to Pieces, and re- 
duced to. Powder; becauſe all the Bodies being 


_ equally ſolid, of the ſame Magnitude, and equal 


in their Motion, the Corners. of theſe Squares, 
which received no more Impreſſion fiom one Side 
than another would be equally ſupported on all. 
Sides, and conſequently could not have their An- 
gles b ui ed, nor reduced to Powder. Be that as 
it will, Des Cartes's ſubtile Matter is very much. 
like Epicurus's Atoms, excepting their Diviſibili- 
ty; and he makes uſe of them. co the ſame good. 
Purpoſe, that the Gaffendifls do their hard and ſo- 
lid Particles. 
Thus you fee, Madam, the Reaſons of the Car- 
teſians for the Neceſſity of the Diviſtbil;ty of the 
leaſt Particle of Matter; I am now going to ſet 
before you thoſe. of the Gaſſendiſts, in the ſ ame 
ſuccinct manner. : 
ue 5 S ECF. 
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= SECT. XVII. Of the Divifbility of Matter. oe 
| | | 3 08 | the 
T ſeems abſurd, ſay the Philoſophers; who hold Ver 

I] the infinite Diviſibility of Matter, to ſuppoſe by 

| that a Thing, that is finite, and bounded and li- een 
| mited on every Side, can yet have in itſelf infinite Ag 
Parts. The Whole is but a Maſs of Parts, and hu: 
the Parts taken together cannot be greater than Pi 

the Whole. The Underſtanding is ſhocked, when th; 

we would have it believe, that the Leg of a Fly 4 

can be divided into a thouſand Million of Parts, an 

and that each of thoſe Parts may be divided into an 

as many thouſand Millions more; and that in the ef. 

Beg of this Fly there are as many diviſible Parts, 4 

as in the whole Univerſe, ſince the Parts which po, 

are in the Leg of a Fly are infinite in number, tn 

as well as thoſe which compoſe the Univerſe ; for re 

there cannot be two ſorts of Infinites. fe 

Tt ſeems abſurd to think, that in a Drop of th 

Wine there ſhould be ſuch a ſufficient Number of 

of Parts, as will mix with all the Water in the 2 

Sea. And yet, as abſurd as this Paradox appears, = 

we are obliged to receive it, if we maintain the in- 1 

finite Diviſibility of Matte. = 

Sir Jſaac Newton has adopted the Opinion of Fs 

the Indiviſibility of Atoms, and what he ſays on 1 

this Subject, is very ſenſible and very natural. Ac- 1 
cording to this ſagacious Exgliſp Philoſopher: In 10 

. the Beginning God made Matter, in ſolid, maſly, b 
Hurd, unpenetrable, moveable Particles, of ſuch Mag d 
nitulles and Form, with ſuch ot her Proprieties, in t 

ſuch a Number, in ſuch a Quantity, and in ſuch” - 
Proportion to Space, ..wwhich were moſt ſuitable to the P 

End fon which they were made; and for as much, that kc 

theſe primitive Particles are ſolid, they are incom-' 0 


parably; 


ear or break. nothing being capable, according to 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature, . of dividing into ſe- 


of, being ſubject to break, not in the middle of theſe 


nuinber o Points. 


inceſſantly glares upon their Mind, Every Thing 
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Parably more hard; than thoſe- porous Bodies, which" 
are compoſed therefrom; and ſo hard, that they never 


veral Parts, that which was originally made one, 
by. the Mill of God himſelf, While theſe Particles 
c:ntinue. whole and intire, they will conſtitute in all. 
Ages, Bodies of the ſame Nature and Contexture ;. 
but if they , ſhould once begin to wear, or break in 
Pieces, the Nature of the Things, which depend upon 
theſe Particles, as they were in their Original for 
mationgwavould  infallibly, undergo a change. Water - © 
and Earth, compoſed of the old worn out Particles, 
and the Fragments of theſe Particles, would not. be + 

of. the ſame Nature and Contexture,. as the Mater 
and Earth, which had in the Beginning been com- 
poſed of intire Particles. And conſequently that Na- 
ture may continue durable, the Alteration of Corpo- 


real Beings ſhould conſiſt of nothing elſe, but the dif-- 


ferent Separations, new. Diſpeſitions and - Motions, of 
theſe permanent Particles; the Bodies compoſed there 


folid Particles, but inthe Places where theſe Particles 
are joined together, and do not touch but in a mall. 


Notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons, the Carteſians 7 
will not recede from their Opinion; they have 
always Recourſe- to their chief Argument, which 


that is extended has Parts, and may conſequently - 
be divided. Fhe Philoſophers who hold the In- 
diviſibility of Atoms anſwer to this Objection, 
that an Atom is not only indiviſible by reaſon of 

it Smallneſs, but by being hard and folid by its 
Nature, in which: there is no Void. And if I 
may yenture to declare my Opinion, in a Caſe - 
of ſo incomprehenſible: a Nature, I. confeſs, Ma- 

1 OY 1 1 5 dam, 
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dam, that I think there ought to be in Matter a 
certain Point of Minuteneſs and Smallnefs, beyond the 


which nothing can be made leſs; be it by rea- no . 
ſon of the Hardneſs and Solidity, which conſti- or o 
tutes the firſt Principles of Things; or becauſe he 1 
that it is contrary to the Light of Nature to ima- give 
gine, that a finite and b mited Whole can have muc 
infinite Parts. This would be almoſt as repugnant Ref 

to Reaſon, as to ſay, that a Part is greater than (wt 
the Whole. | N UL 

A iſlotle, and many other Philoſophers, were | tha 
very ſenſible of theſe Difficulties, but they thought inf 
to elude them by a number of uſeleſs Diſtinctions. Re 
They fay, that the Parts are not actually infinite, Tl 
but only potentially ſo ; by which they do not Pa 
eſtabliſh a real Infinity, but a potential Infinity, wt 
though it be actually infinite. But to what Pur- E> 
poſe is this Jargon, and Heap of uſeleſs Terms ? hut 
HS What are Parts, that are not actually infinite, of 
1 but are potentially ſo? Is not this to ſay, they may me 
be infinite? Beſides, the Parts of any certain Num- tr: 
ber, may be comprehended, or not; if they can fre 
be comprehended, they cannot be divided in infini- | E: 
tum; and if thev cannot be comprehended, they at 


are neceſſarily infinite. 
Des Cartes alſo was aware of all theſe Difficul- 
ties. He had a Mind to clude them by making 
ufe of an Artifice, that Chryſippus had made uſe 
of long before: But he ought to have conſidered, 
to how many Cenſures and Reproaches this Sub- 
terfuge had expoſed that ancient Philoſopher; who, 
to cut the Matter fhort, ſaid that the Parts, into 
which Matter, or the Parts of Matter might be 
divided, wert neither finite nor infinite ®, Is not 
this meer Nonſenſe to ſay, that a Thing is nei- 
i „„ oigr | ther 


858 Nos ne ue ox 7 vibe fa, ne ue ex tet vel tot, neue ex 78 | 
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ther finite nor infinite, but indefinite ? It is much 
the ſame, as if I ſhould aſk a Man, whether or 
no the Number of Bottles in his Cellar be even 
or odd, and he ſhould ſay, neither odd or even, If 
he had juſt drank a couple of them, I could for- 


give him ſuch an Anſwer, for he muſt really be 


muddled in his Brain to make ſuch a nonſenſical 
Reply. But I am too indulgent to Des Cartes, 
(who was really one of the greateſt Genius's Eu- 
rope ever produced) to ſuppoſe that he could think, 


that the Parts of Matter are neither finite nor 


infinite. He was ſenſible, that it is repugnant to 
Reaſon to imagine, that the Parts of any finite 
Thing can be infinite, or that there are as many 


Parts in the Leg of a Fly, as there are in the 


whole terraqueous Globe, On the other fide, 
Extenſion,” which he ſaid was the Efſence of Body, 
hindered him from acknowledging the Hardneſs 
of Atoms, which being without any Vacuities, are 
more indivifible by their Solidity, and Impene- 
trability than by their Minuteneſs. Therefore to 
free himſelf from this Embarraſs, between the two 
. . he reſolved not to decide the Queſtion 
at Al. > | „ 

He was obliged to act in the ſame manner, 


when he ſpoke of the Bounds of the Univerſe. 


As he did not admit of corporeal Space, it fol- 
lowed from his Syſtem, that wherever there s 
Extenſion, there is Matter; and becaufe whatever 
Part we think of, we may conceive extended 
dpace beyond it, he was forced to allow, that as 
Extenſion is infinite, Matter is conſequently ſo 
too; which laid a Foundation not only for great 
Errors, but alſo for Conſequences that are fatal 
to Religion. To get himſelf therefore our of this 
Scrape he had recourſe again to Indeſinity, and 
maintained, that the Extenſion of the World was 
Hap | Te neither 
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neither finite nor infinite. I am aſtoniſhed how 
Des Cartes, who had ſo ſeverely chaſtized the 
Schoolmen for the Abuſe, which they made of 
Words, could fall into the ſame Error, and could 
in two very eſſential Points, eſtabliſh his Opinion 
upon a meer Quaalibet, or play upon Words. For 


what other Name does that Term deſerve, that 


defines nothing, nor conveys any Idea to the Un- 
derſtanding, excepting that of the little Certainty 


there is in a Philoſophy, that makes uſe of ſuch a 


Subterfuge? T1 5 
Methinks, I now ſee, Madam, all the Carte- 
Hans begin to rage, and call me an impudent 
Blockhead ; but let them uſe me with what Se- 
verity they will, I ſhall never allow, that a Phi- 


loſopher ought to play with Words; and by tri- 


- fling Diſtinctions endeavour to impoſe. upon the 
World. I could have been glad, that Des Cartes 
bad frankly owned that Matter is infinite, accord- 
ing to his real Sentiments; and not have diſguiſed 
his Thouglits, by having Recourſe to this pretended 
Indefinity. I know many will think it ſtrange, that 
T-venture to criticiſe fo great a Man as Des Cartes, 
whom I reſpect, perhaps, more than they do 
themſelves. But I declare boldly, that I not only 
think that the Carteſian Syſtem is defective in many 
Articles, which are not eaſy to be reconciled, 
hut alfo that it is very natural, for a Man who 
embraces it, to become a Spinoſſi. However great 

his Genius was, he was but a Man, and as ſuch. 

able to err; though he has cleared up a great 
Number of Difficulties, . yet he ſometimes falls in- 
to Miſtakes. This at leaſt is the Judgment that 
one of his moſt famous Diſciples gives us of his 


Works * SECT. 


* Des Cartes was a Man like others, and ſubject to Error and 


Iluſion, like the reſt of Mankind; none of his Works, not 


excepting his Geometry, but ſhew ſome Mark, of the — 
; * | ; 8 : ; 2 | , ; 0 7 
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Hl SECT. XVII. That Spinofs' material Proofs 
r taken fromthe Carteſian fem, _ 


of Ya | 

e S W ge Seger of only oge materi and 
For O ibfinite Subſtance; he proved it to be infinite 
nat 57 the fame Arguments that Des Cartes proves it to 
* be indefinite. We cannot, ſaid he, ſet any 


BgBounds to Extenſion. In whatever Point we fix 
hl our Mind, it conceives an Extenſion beyond it,. 
” which it not only imagines, , but knows it 
„ muſt be as it imagines it. Extenſion there-- 
” WW fore being infinite, Subſtance muſt be ſo too, ſee- 
2M ing Subſtance is extended wherever there is-Exten- 
8 ſion. Now, ſeeing this Subſtance is infinite, and 
that there cannot be two Infinites, I ought to call: . 
he it God, or the efficient Cauſe of all other Beings, 
which are only Modes of this infinite Subſtance,, 
which alone produces them all, and receives them. 
a Nl Pain into it's Boſom, when they change their. 
ed Ferm, oraredeftroyed dd 
As this Subſtance, continues Spingſa, is infinite, 
and that conſequently and neceſſarily it muſt be 


wh God, as 1 have proved by the Impoſſibility of two- — - * 
* Infinites, it muſt neceſſarily have exiſted from all ? 
") WW Eternity. For who could create it? It would be 


7) WM abſurd to ſay, that a firſt Infinite created a ſecond ;. 
h as two Infinites cannot ſubliſt together, ſo we may 
5850 ſafely conclude, that one could not proceed from 


29 the other. This extended Subſtance therefore muſt 
5 have exiſted from all Eternity, and have all it's 
% Properties as Intelligence, Production, Motion, 
hat W- Sc. The Opinion of the ancient Philoſophers, wha 
bis made God co- eternal with this extended Subſtance, 
* ETC gh 2: #- : ? . 2 8 . 
art = and 

T. of a human Minds We are not therefore to believe him upon 
and tis own Word, but to read h'm, as he himſelf adviſes us with 
not Caut on, and to examine if he is not deceived, and not to believe 
neſs | any thing that he has ſa d, but what Evidence, and the ſecret 


15 Dictates of cur own Reaſcn, oblige us to believe. 
| Mallebranc he de la Recherche, Lib, III. Ch, IV. p. 186. 
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And diſtinguiſhed him therefrom as a ſeparate Being, MW of th: 
ridiculous. and falls of itſelf, through the Im- Lu. 
poſſibility of two Infinites, which always, preſents I tual 
_ itſelf to the Mind. And if any ſay, abfolutely, W nity ; 
that God is a Being died frons extended and in- that 
finite Subſtance, they muſt make God finite, and I creat: 
conſequently much inferior to extended Subſtance, TI 
which being infinite in itſelf is a thouſand Times Thin 
more perfect, and more worthy to be regarded as He 

the firſt Deity. 8 | ; 5 i cre BY 43 | 
* You, fee, Madam, what Reaſon I had to ſay, MW tion 
| that real Spino/i/m eſtabliſhed it's Notions upon tion, 
many of the Cariefian Prineiples. Yet, God for- anot! 
bid that I ſhould charge Des 2 artes (who was one i Spac 
of the greateſt Genius's in the World, and 2 dity, 


1 thorough Believer in the Spirituality of God) with IM other 

E having any Deſign to favour Atheiſm. But I only Bodi 
Y make theſe Remarks to ſhew you that moſt dan - Ator 
2 - 'gerous Conſequences may . ſometimes be drawn othe 
| from Fenets, which we eſteem to be very inno- ner 


cent. It is with Philoſophers as. it is with Lovers 3 cept 
ſome ground themfelves upon the leaſt Word, and Il vive 
others upon the leaft Favour ; yet they are all in Part 


the fame Uncertainty of being accepted; and B 

| Philoſophy is at leaſt as jilting a Baggage as the ar- tion 

ranteſt Coquette in Town, , imp 

= SECT. XIX. Of the Motions that Atoms have. 223 
_ | ; : | | | Es o 
=y EEING, Madam, you have obliged me to 0, 
=_— ſide with Caſſendus againſt Des Cartes, tho', bs, 
i to be plain with you, I am not immoveably WW 17. 


grounded in my own Sentiments, I will explain Nee 
| to you ſome of the various Effects of Nature, oc- 47 
cCaſioned by the Motion of Atoms, which are w_ k p 
| 5 by ; | f 1 
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den from us, and too much reſemble the Obſcurity 
of the general Principles of Natural Philoſophy. . 

Lucretius aſſures us, that Atoms are in a perpe- 
tual Motion, which they have had from all Eter- 
nity ; but we can correct this Error, for we know 
that God put them firſt into Motion, when he 

The conſtant Change which is obſerved in all 
Things, gave Birth to the Opinion of Lucretius *. 
He ſuppoſed, and that with Reaſon, that this 
Change was, occaſioned by the continual Separa- 
tion of Atoms, which being in a perpetual Agita- 
tion, endeavoured to free. themſelves one from 
another, and to be ſet at Liberty, in an infinite 
Space, which they traverſed with incredible Rapi - 
dity, till they were catched hold of again by ſome 
others. Thus the Augmentation of all different 
Bodies is only produced by a new Collection of 
Atoms; and the Diſſolution and Deſtruction of 
others by their Diſunion and Flight. The Man- 
ner in which the principal Parts of a Body, per- 
ceptible by our Senſes, come to be diſunited, may 
give us an Idea of the Diſunion of the firſt active 
Parts of Matter. ED | 
But one Difficulty ariſes from the perpetual Mo- 
tion which is allowed to Atoms. For it ſeems 
impoſſible, that the Atoms which compoſe 

0 6 eee , 

*- Nam cert? non inter ſe flipata cobærer „ 
Materies, quoniam minui rem guamgue videmus, | 
Et quaſi longinguo fluere omnia cernimus awoy 
Ex oculiſgue wetuftatem ſubducere noft11s : 

Cam tamen incolumit videatur ſumma manere, 
Propterea quiay quæ decedunt cor ora cuigue f 
Unde abeunt, minuunt 3 quo venere, augmine denant; 
Ila ſeneſcere, at bac contra floreſ.ere cogunt, 
Nee remorantur ibi; fic rerum ſumma novatur 
Semper, & inter ſe, martales mutua vivunt. 
Aupeſcunt aliæ gentes, aliæ minuuntur, : 
In quo brevi ſpatio mitantur ſæcla animantum, 
Et guqſ curſores witai lampada tradunt. 
N 7 2 Lucret. Lib, . Verſ. 66, & ſeq, 
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the Parts of a Piece of Gold, Iron, or other 
very compact and hard Bodies, ſhauld be in 
Motion, and endeavour to be diſunited. In an- 
 Twer to this it may be ſaid, that the moſt ſolid Bo- 
dies are full of little empty Interſtices, which. pro- 
mote this Agitation, and which we need not look 
upon as ſtrange, though it be not perceptible by 
our Senſes. Thus we ſee by Experience every 
Day, that a Lump of Lead, which is melted, as 
ſoon as it is liquified feems to be entirely at reſt 
over the Fire, tho? there be really a violent Motion 
therein. For as ſoon as the active Parts of the 
Fire, have penetrated into the Lead, and inſinu- 
_ ated themſelves into its Pores, they cannot get out 
again, but are there impriſoned by other active 
Parts of the Fire, of which there is a perpetual 
Succeſſion, It is thus they inſinuate themſelves 
into all its Parts, and diſunite and ſeparate the moſt 
minute Particles of the Lead, which not being 
able to get together again, while they continue 
in that Agitation, make the Lead reſt liquified, 
till the Fire be taken from under it, and the ſpi- 
rituous Particles which diſſolved it evaporate, and 
fly off. In all thoſe rapid Motions which are 
cauſed in the melting of Metals, it is difficult to 
- perceive the leaſt Agitation. Thus we may think 
that it is no wonderful thing, that there ſhould be 
an inward Motion in the moſt compact Bodies, 
which may in time occaſion-their Diſſolution. 

There are a great many light and volatile Bodies 
in which we perceive a perpetual Motion, as in 
the Spirit of Saltpetre, and that which is drawn 
from Quickſilver, Tin, and prepared Sublimate. 
All theſe light Corpuſcles have an inceſſant, Moti- 
tion, whenever they are ſtopped up cloſe in a 
Bottle. . ro nn ne” 
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er NSE CT. XX. Of the Motion of a ſibril Mat- 


* 


in ter, and Attraction. | 
2 ESCARTES, in a Senſe, performs the ſame 
0. Things with a ſubtile Matter, as Gaſſandus 


ok with his Atoms. The firſt of theſe Philoſophers 
by pretends that the Earth and the Heavens are made 
ry of the fame Matter, whoſe Eſſence we only know 
as by this Property alone, viz. Extenſion. All the 
eſt Properties, ſays he, that we percerve diſtinftly in it, 
on nay be referred to its Diviſibility, and the Mobility of 
he the Parts of which it conſiſis, and that it may re- 
u- c:ive all the various Diſpeſitions which we obſer ve in 
ut Wl if from the Motion of theſe Parts. You may perceive, 
ve Madam, that the only Thing in which the Matter 
nal Nof Deſcartes differs from Atoms, whether with 
„es regard to the Formation, Augmentation, and the 
ot Deſtruction of Bodies, is, that it acts by it's Sup- 
ng pleneſs, without the Aſſiſtance of a Vacuum, 
ue whereas an Atom cannot move without the Help 
d, thereof. All theſe different Opinion are neceſſary 
di- Conſequences of the different general Principles, 
nd which we have explained. Thus, if we once admit 
ire Jof a Vacuum, we muſt needs reaſon like Gaſſendus; 
to but if we baniſh it, we muſt follow Deſcartes. 
nk The great Sir 1aac Newton was deſirous of 
be ſhewing a new Road to his Diſciples. He believed 
es; that God had impreſſed ſomething more than 
Motion upon the Atoms, and that he had beſtowed 
ies upon every. Particle of Matter, the Force and 
in Virtue of mutually attracting each other. But 
un take his own Words, by which his Opinion will 
te, appear in the beſt Light. The Parts, ſays he, of 
'ti- all hard, homogeneous Bodies, which are in full con» 
a Wl fad, are united ſtrongly together. Samè in explain- 
i the: Cauſe of Cohehon have inverited crooked. 
Atoms; but this is begging the Queſtion. Others 
T. I firm, that the Particles of Bodies flick together 2 


the Aſſiſiance of Reſt; that is to ſay, by an occult 
Qualiiy, or rather by a meer nothing; and others 
that they are jeined together, by conſpiring Motions, 
that is, by a relative Reft between themſelves. As for 
my own Opinion, I bad rather conclude the Co- 


hefion of Bodies conſiſis in the mutual Attraction of 


their Particles by a: Force, which in immediate Con- 
taft, is extremely powerful, and which," at fall 
Diftances, produce the chymical Operations before 
mentioned ; and which at the very great Diſtances of 
the Bodies, either do not act at all, or have no ſen- 
fible Effet. - % I 

This Virtue of mutual Attraction, which Sir 
Tac Newton beſtows upon Bodies, has met with 
great Sticklers for it; and it has likewiſe had as 
potent Adverfaries. They have blamed this Phi- 


loſopher for deſigning to re-eſtabliſh the occult Qua- 


lities of the Peripatetics ; and they have objected, 
that he aRe@ almoſt in the ſame Manner as Ar:/- 
totle, who explained the Virtues of the Loadſtone, 
or at leaſt thought the explained them, by ſaying, 
that it attracted Iron, becauſe it had an attracting 
Virtue in itſelf. - Sir aac Newton replies to this, 
that the Attraction which he admitted in all the 
Parts of Matter, may be demonſtrated by a great 
Number of Experiments, and that he did not con- 
ſider the general Principle which he eflabliſhed as 
a Quality, which reſulted from the ſpecifick 
Form of Bodies, but as a general Law of Nature, 
by the Things themſelves are formed. He pre- 

tends that the Truth of this Law is evident from 
Experiments; and it muſt be owned, that no 
Philoſopher ever ſupported his Opinion by ſo great 
a Number of Experiments, as Sir Iſaac has 
brought to eſtabliſh his. You may ſee at the Bot- 
tom of the Page ſome of his Experiments“; r 

That which I call Attraction, may be produced by Impul- 


Kon, or by other Means to me unknown. I only , ol 
. | Wor 
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they will ſerve to give a juſt Idea of the Manner 


whereby the. Newtonian Philoſophers explain by 


Word to denote in general, that Foree by Which Bodies recipro- 
cally tend towards each other, whatever the Cauſe of it may be z 


for it is from the Phœnomena of Nature, that we are to learn 
trhat Bodies mutually attract each other, and what are the Laws and 
Properties of this Attraction, before we enquire after the Cauſe by 
which this Attraction is produced. Gravitation, Magnetiſm, 


and Electricity, extend to very ſenfible Diſtances ; for which 


Reaſon they have been obſerved by every common Eye; and there 
may be others, that extend to ſuch ſmall Diſtances, that they 
have hithero eſcaped our Obſervation ; and perhaps electrie At- 
traction may extend to theſe kind of ſmall Diſtances, without be- 
ing excited by Friction. ; VVÜ˙'ͤ eg 
For when Salt of Tartar is diſſolved per deliquium,” is not this 
Effect produced by an Attraction between the Particles o 


Salt of Tartar, and the Particles of Water, which float 


in the Air in form of a Vapour ? And from whence comes 
it, that common Salt, Salt-petre, or Vitriol, do not dif- 
ſolve per deliguium, if it is not for Want of ſuch an Attraction? 
Again, Why does not Salt of Tartar attract more Water from the 
Air, but in a certain Proportion to its Quantity, if it is not, 
that after this Salt is ſated with Water, it has loſt its attraQive 


by 85 To what other Cauſe can we attribute it, but to this at- 


Acting Force, that Water, which is diſtilled alone by a very mo- 
derate Degree of Heat, cannot be ſeparated from Salt of Tartar, 
but by a very violent Heat? And is there not the like Force mu- 


tually between the Particles of Oil of Vitriol, and thoſe of Wa- 


ter, which makes the Oil of Vitriol draw a great Quantity of 


Water from the Air; and after it is ſufficiently ſated, attract no 


more therefrom; and when put in Diſtillation, it will not part 
with the Water, without a great deal of Difficulty ? And when 
Water, and the Oil of Vitriol, are poured ſucceſſively into the 
ſame Veſſel, they acquire a very conſiderable Degree of Heat as 
they mix together? And does not the Heat prove, that the Par- 


ticles of theſe Liquors are in a great Agitation? And does not 


this Motion or Agitation prove, that the Particles of theſe two 
Liquors mix together, and are incorporated with Violence, and 
that conſequently their Concourſe is performed with an accele- 
rated Motion? And when Aqua Fortis, or Spirit ef Vitriol, 
poured upon Filings of Iron, diſſolve it with an Ebullition, and a 
great Heat, is it not a violent Motion of the Particles of Aqua 
Fortis, or the Spirit of Vitriol, which produces this Heat or this 


Ebullition? And does not this Motion prove, that the acid Par- 


ticles of the Liquor ſeize violently on the Particles of the Meral, 
and enter by Force into its Pores, till they have penetrated be- 


> 


tween the exterior Particles of the Metal, and the Maſs of which 


it is compoſed ; and that ſurrounding theſe Particles, they de- 
tach them from the principal Maſs, and put them in a Condiy 


Vor. I. * No dition”. 
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24 The Inpertiul Philoſipher: = 
the Aſſiſtance of Attraction What the. Gaſſendi/fs 


attribute to the Motion of Atoms. - . 
Fou will doubtleſs demand what I think of this 
Attraction, which ſo many Perſons talk ſo much 
of in theſe Days. I might ſay, that this is ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, becauſe this Opinion has all 
the Graces of Novelty, and that the Learned are 
not leſs carried away by Cuſtom and Faſhion than 
the Ladies themſelves. The Philoſopher, as ingeni- 
dus as learned, ſeems-toibe of the ſame Opinion, 
ſince, according to him *, Attraction, a Vacu- 
um which were heretofore baniſhed from natural 


Philoſophy by Deſcartes, and in all Appearance 


baniſhed for ever, are brought. back by Sir T/aac 
Newton, armed with a Force entirely new, which 
they were not thought capable of, and perhaps on- 
ly a little diſguiſed. As for me, if I was permitted 
to ſpeak my Opinion, I own. that 1 ſhould not 


think it very extraordinary, that many Perſons 


cannot comprehend, without Difficulty, that At- 
tractions cannot have their Principle from Impul- 
ſion, ſince we find them reign in the Vacuum, 
but that they muſt have a real and true Exiſtence. 
May it not be allowed to be looked upon as an 
Ens Rationis of the Schools? For whatever may be 
ſaid, it is very hard to conceive, that Bodies may 
be moved any otherwiſe than by two Cauſes, 
either by the immediate Will of God, or by the 
Percuſſion of any other Body. The Carte/ans 
and the Gaſſendiſis admit but one Principle, which 
is very natural; which is, that God has created a 
5 i 5 certain 
d' tion of floating ſeparately in the Liquor? And when the acid 
Particles, which alone may be diſtilled by a gentle Heat, cannot 
be ſeparated from the Particles of the Metal, but by a violent 
Fire, does not this prove, that there is a mutual Attraction be- 
tween the Particles of the acid Liquor, and thoſe of the Metal? 
855 ä : Newton's Opticks, p. 530. 
* Eloges des Academiciens, par Mr, de Fontenelle, 
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certain Quantity of Motion which always ſubſiſts. 
We in reality perceive the Effects of this Motion; 
but as for general Attraction, it muſt rather be 
ſupported by Conjectures than Demonſtrations : 
For Inftance, if a Carteſian is aſked, why Iron 
ſeems to have a Power of attaching itſelf to the 
Loadſtone, he will anſwer, that it is known, that 
an inſenſible Matter iflues out from the Pole of 


the Loadſtone, which entering in at the other 


Pole, forms a Vortex, ſince one may ſee the Vor- 
tex traced in an Inſtance upon the Filings ot Steel. 
This Vortex fixes the Steel to the Loadſtone, or 
drives the ſubtile Matter from between the Steel 


and the Loadſtone, at the ſame time that the Air, 
by its Spring, or precipitate Return, thruſts the 
Steel towards the Loadſtone. After having explain- 
ed, by theſe plauſible Reaſons, the Junction ot the 
Steel and the Loadſtone, the Carteſian concludes, 
that Gravity, which hurries Bodies towards a 


common Center, and that Fermentation, which 
moves them according to different Directions, have 


their immediate Principle in Emotion and Impul- 
ſion. When a Newtonian attempts to explain tbis 
Difficulty, - which may be looked upon as a real 


Prodigy, he will ſay, that the Particles of Steel 


are attracted by thoſe of the Loadſtone, becauſe 
the attractive Force of the latter are more power- ' 


ful: And when he is aſked, what this Attraction 
is, he will ſay, that it is a Force by which the 


Particles of Bodies mutually attract each other, 
and which, in immediate Contact, is extremely 
powerful, which at ſmall Diſtances produce the 
chymical Operations, and by the ſame Reaſon the 


Re- union of the Loadſtone and Iron. If we re- 


ply, and aſk a ſecond Time, from whence this 


Force proceeds, they will anſwer, that it is by At- 
traction; but how much wiſer ſhall we be by ſuch 
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an Anſwer? As for myſelf, J have no Faith in it; 
notwithſtanding there are Perſons who have the 
Reputation of being very learned, who have no 
Doubt at all. concerning it. May one not aptly ap- 
ply to them what Mr. de Fontenelle ſays * ? The con- 
fant Die of the Word Attraction, ſupported by a 
great Authority, and perhaps alſo ly the Inclination of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, for the Thing itſelf makes the 
Readers familiar with an Idea, which the Carte- 
| fans had baniſhed, and wheſe Condemnation all other 
Philsſaphers had ratified. We ought at preſent to 
be upon our Guard, leſt we ſhould imagine it to 
ibe ſomething real, and expoſe ourſelves to the Dan- 
ger of believing that we underſtand.it 
Jou cannot imagine how many People, Madam, 
ought to profit by theſe laſt Words; for there is 
nothing ſo common now a days, as for Perſons to 

imagine, that they comprehend what Attraction is, 

as perfectly as the moſt demonſtrable Truths. It 
is true, that there are among the moſt celebrated 
Diſciples of Sir Iſaac Newton, Philoſophers, who 
have adopted the Term, and yet acknowledge 
they are ignorant of what it is, and in what man- 
ner it acts f. One may compare theſe Philoſo · 

phers to the Diſciples of Pythagoras. Magiſter 
dliixit, our Maſter ſaid it, fits them perfectly well; 
but as for others it may be ſaid they reſemble Chy- 


miſts, who at the ſame time, that they are almoſt 


famiſhed for Want of Victuals, are perſuaded that 
they underſtand the Secret of making Gold, and 
are the principal Dupes, and the principal Victims 
of their own Prejudice. VVV 


5 ROY 80 At 
* Eloges des Academiciens, &c. par Mr. de Fontenelle, Tom. 
II. p. 302. | 1 


I Fer vocem attractionis intelligo vim quamcungue, qua duo 
cer ora ad ſe invicem tendunt; licet forte illud per impulſum fiat 

Phyſices Element. Mathem, &c, autore Jacobo s' Graveſande, 
ER, Tom. I. Lib. 1 Cap. . 8 P · 9. : f 
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At preſent the Madneſs of Attraction is more 
ftrong in Holland and England than ever the imagi- 
nary Vortices of Des Cartes was in France. One 
may ſee Lawyers forſake the Bar to buſy them- 
ſelves in the Study of Attraction, and Divines ne- 
glect their Theological Exerciſes for it's ſake. I 


oven, if I was in their Place, perhaps I ſhould do 


the ſame. However uncertain the Study of Natu- 


ral Philoſophy may be, I had rather live in my 


Cloſet with Des Cartes, Neiuton, and Gaſſendus, 
n with Cujas, Bartholus, Cocceius, and du 1dou-” 
By the Manner of my ſpeaking to you, Ma- 
dam, concerning Attraction, a Manner which 
many of the ſevere Newtonians will think indecent, 

and even worthy of an exemplary Puniſhment,. - 
you will doubtleſs think, that I look upon the Opi+ 
nion of Sir ſaac Newton as falſe ; not at all, Ma- 
dam; undeceive yourſelf, I only think it uncertain;. 
and perhaps if I had wrote to any other Perſon but 
yourſelf, I ſhould give it the Preference to that of 


other Philoſophers; but I have made it a Law, not 


to lay down any thing for certain, when I am 
ſpeaking to you, which may be only placed in the. 
Rank of Probabilities, which, however, are to be 


Preferred to thoſe on the other fide the Queſtion. 


I. will anfwer for nothing; but the Certainty of; 
evident Truths. Far from entirely rejecting the 
Attraction of Sir Jaac Newton, I ſhall, whenever. 
you pleaſe, convince you that Iam a Newtonian. 
Only conſult, when you are at Leiſure, the ele- 
venth Part of the Secret Memoirs of the Republick of 
Letters, wherein I ſpeak at large of the Syſtems of 


Des Cartes and Sir Iſaac Newton. I was under a 
kind of Neceſſity, if T'may ſo ſpeak, which forced 


me to determine what ſide I ſhould favour, for the 


learned World are leſs complaiſant than the Ladies, 


* e 3 UN 
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and oblige one to declare for one Side or the other ; 
I chofe that of Metoton, becauſe, all Things con- 
ſidered, if J did not perceive the moſt evident 
Proofs in his Sy ſtem, I at leaſt diſcovered fewer 
manifeſt Errors then in that of Drs Cartes. Per- 
| haps you will have fo much Curiofity as to enquire 
_ aſter the P.eafons which determined my Choice; 
1 5 now going to give you that Satisfaction as faſt 
as I can, | SM 


SECT. XXI. An Examination of the Syſtem of 
| Des Cures, fe 3/3 0 bh ne 
| 1 Shall begin, Madam, by diſcovering the Er- 
' rors which cauſe me to reject the Syſtem of 
Des Cartes; and then I ſhall proceed to ſpeak of 
the Probabilities which have prevailed upon me to 
determine in favour of that of Sir ae Newton. 
God created, according to the Hypotheſis of 
Des Cartes, Matter indefinite and homogeneous ; 
he then eſtabliſhed certain Laws of Motion ; and 
by theſe primitive Laws every Body that is moved 
ought to proceed in a right Line. He produceda 
Quantity of Motion, which was to continue the 
ſame for ever, and to ſubfift throughout all Ages, 
without any Increaſe or Diminution. He divided 
Matter into equal Parts, which were cubie, upon 
which he impreſſed a Motion, which was equal 
and circular, about the Center, Now obſerve. 
what was the Conſequence of this Motion on 
which the Harmony of the Univerſe depends; it 
is a Carteſian who is going to tell us, and to give 
us an Epitome of the entire Syſtem of his Maſter. 
From this Motion, ſays he , the interior of m 
He cubic 


* Orig'ne anc'enne de la Phyfique moderne, Sc. par le P. 
Rog nault, Tom. I. p. 100. Edit. Amſterdam. 5 | 
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cubic Particle became a ſmall Ghbe, a little Ball, Mt 
and the Angles. which were broke: off, produced a 
Duſt, - infinitely ſmall, conſiſting of irregular and 
branched Particles. This infinitely fine Daft is the 
fubtile Matter of the firft Element; the-ſmall Globes 
or little Balls are the globous Matter, or the ſecond 
Element; the branched Par telesaretheramous Matter. 
or the third Element. Fon the Aſſemblage of theſe 
three Elements, the Vortices had their Birth, as age 
the Sun, the Stars and the Planets, and in ſhort the 
material Univerſe. . | 
. While the Ghbes of the ſecond Element revolue 
about their own Center, the different Maſſes of 
theſe three diſfer ent Matters each revolve about a 
common Center; whence proceed the Vortices. 
The ſubtile Matter, or the Matter of the firſt 
Element, baving leſs force than the ſmall Glabes 
of the ſecond Element, endeavouring ta get away fm 
the common Center M its circular Motion, is re- 
elled, and become re- united, in the very Center, or 
near the Center of the Vartex ; hence .aroſe the Sun, 
en n f fixed Stars. 
In feveral-Vortices the more groſs Parts of the 
| fabtile Matter, and the- branched Particles of the 
third Element, become hooked together, and driving the 
into the other, make a fort of. a Gruſt, which en- 
compaſſes the interior Star; from whence: proceeded - 
the Planets: and the Comets. The encruſted Stars, 
which wander. from Vortex to Vortex, are the Co- 
mets. If they remain abſorbed in a. Vortex, . which 
force them to. follnu the Direction of its Motions, | 
they become Planets : of theſe the Earth is one, which 
- revolves about the Sun, being forced along by the or- 
tex of the Sun. e 1 ö 91 E } - : 
In ſbort, the Motions and Texture of the inſenſuble 
Particles, produce the different Properties of Bodies, 
and of the Lniuerſe. 1 „ 
fie? e Let 
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Let us examine in a ſuccinct manner the prin- 
eipal Opinions of this Syſtem, and we ſhall find 
them almoſt all falſe. Vou have already ſeen, the 
Abſurdity of allowing an indefinite Matter, and 
you actually know, that it is laying down a Prin- 
Liple as impoſſible as incomprehenſible ; ſince it 
is neceſſary, that Matter ſhould be either abſo- 
lutely infinite or finite. You likewiſe know, that 
there is an Impoſſibility, that any Matter ſhould. 
be put into Motion without a Vacuum, and con- 
ſequently form this infinitely fine Duſt, on which. 
Des Cartes beſtows the Title of ſubtile Matter, 


and which he makes uſe of, to explain whatever 


Let us. 


gives him the greateſt Embarraſſment. 


proceed farther, and come to the Vortices, of 


which you have ſo often heard ſpeak, and which. 
in my Opinion, are nothing but ingenious Chi- 


merxas, and in yours of all other Things the moſt _ 


probable. I know the Love which you have for 


" „ > 
; 


— 


the Dialogues upon the Plurality of Worlds, writ- 


ten by the famous Monſieur de Fontenelle; you have 
told me a hundred times, that if all the Philo- 
ſophers reaſoned, explained and wrote, in ſo clear, 
ſo pleaſant, and ſo amuſing a manner, we ſhould 


find a greater Number of Perſons value them- 


ſelves for ſtudying Philoſophy. Vou know, Ma: 
dam, I have always ſubſcribed to the juſt Praiſes, 


which you beſtowed on one of the greateſt and 


fineſt Genius's in the World; but I have likewiſe 
always ſaid, that all the Wit of Mankind could 
not make that true, which was not ſo in reality. 
As I have laid down a Law to myſelf, never to 


ſpeak of any thing to you, but what you are able 


to comprehend, I ſhall content myſelf with ſays» 
ing, that by the Rules of Kepler, a famous Aſtro- 
nomer and great Mathematician, Rules, whoſe- 


Truth and Exactneſs are allowed, it is evidently- | 
„ : | proved, 


wum 83 
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proved, that if the ſmall Vortex of the Earth, could 
not preſerve its firſt Motion, that it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be deſtroyed by little and little. The great 
Vortices are not leſs contrary to the Rules of 
the ſame Kepler; but leaving his Reaſons, which 
may appear too obſcure to you, let us come ta 
others, which are more ſuitable ' to your Capa= | 
city. If ever you ſhould be curious enough, to wi 
enquire after Opinions a little more mathematical. | 
J would deſire you to read the eleventh Part of tze 
Secret Memoirs of the Republick of Letters. I ſhould 
be a Gainer by that ; ſince I ſhould be fo hap-- 
py, as to engage you to read one of my Perfor- 
mances. Let us return to the Vortices. How 
could the Planets be moved freely, and how could 
their Motion be kept from a ſenſible Decay, and 
even not be interrupted, if it was true that they 
moved about the Sun ima Medium full of Mat- 
ter? If we admit of ſuch a Syſtem, we mult firſt © 
prove, in the cleareſt manner, that Motion can 

be performed in a Plenum: For you may per- 

ceive, Madam, if there is no Vacuum there can 
be no Motion: For as the Vortices fill all Space, 
the Revolutions of the Planets muſt neceſſarily 

be interrupted : But as that is not the Caſe, theſe 
various Vortices muſt needs be nothing elſe but 
r Wat on | = | 
There is likewiſe, Madam, another Objection - 

as ſtrong and as evident as the former. How comes 
it to paſs that the Comets can traverſe the Vor- 

tices, in all Directions, without meeting with any 

Obſtacle, which may ſtop them in their Courſe, 

and without being diſturbed, and altered by theſe 
Vortices, though they often have ns . 

quite contrary to their own? Muſt they not meet 

with void Spaces to facilitate their Paſſage+? And 


4. 


LY 


» 


. 


if there are Roads void of all Matter, what will - 
74 I : M h ; er. 


become of the Vortices which fill all Space, and 
Lave a mutual Contact? Beſides; bow is it poſſi- 
ble, if there is no Vacuum, that Comets, which 
are of ſo immenſe a Magnitude, and move with 
ſuch prodigious Rapidity, do not abſorb the par- 
ticular Motion of a Body, which is but an Atom, 
compared with their enormous Grandeur, and not 
determine them, by ſo ſuperior a Force, to follow 
the Courſe of their Motion. Let us freely own, 
Macam, that whatever Reſormation the Cartęſians 
have made, in their Syſtem, from time to time, 
=_ - as Opportunity offered, that it is only an inge- 
nious amuſing Hypotheſis, but e * 
| and en ; 


_— 


SECT, XXII. An un of the one * 
_ Sir Iſaac Newton. 


Su 1 R It [aac hee not being able to reliſh the 
Vortices of Des Cartes, and perceiving their 
Exiſtence was abſolutely impoſſible, eſtabliſhed an 
immenſe Vacuum, through which he pretended 
the Stars and Planet performed their Revolutions, 
without any Obſtacle to oppoſe them. The Pla- 
. Nets, according to him, performed their Courſes 
in different Circles about the ſame Center, and 
the Comets theirs, in unequal excentiick Circles, 
and according to different DireQions. _ This Sy- 
ſtem is Ry” and eaſy to be underſtood, but it 


They objeRed that it was impoffible it ſhould 
continue always in a circular Motion, without a 

articular Cauſe ; becauſe every Body when it is 
= or is not hindered by other Bodies, will run 


Aren » by a Law acknowledged by a all the Philoſophers 
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ſeemed impoffible to many Natural Philoſophers. 2 
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off in a ſtrait Line, from the Center of its Mo- 


„ „„ 
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d in the Oeconomy of the Univerſe. The Planets? +. 
. according to the Syſtem of Sir /aac Newton, ſhould .; 
h long fince have loſt their circular Motion; they 
th ſhould have deſcribed according to the general Law - 
r= a right Line, and ſhould have mingled and loſt them 


n, ſelves among ſome of the fixed Stars. 

ot — Theſe Difficulties, at firſt Sight, are very con- 
w ſiderable: and there are others which I am going to » 
1, produce. But is there any Syſtem entirely with- 
% cout them? Theſe never embarraſs an Engliſb Phi- 
, loſopher, ſaid a modern Author, of your Acquain- - 
2 tance very merrily, in a pleaſant Letter, which a 
e he wrote concerning the different Hypotheſes of 


Des Cartes and Sir [ſaac Neꝛuton. Suffer me to 
copy here, what he has written upon that Sub- 
ject, which will fave me the Labour of ſaying 
the ſame thing in two different manners. I leave 
this puerile Care to Profeſſors in the Univerſities, 
who educate. young People, who are deſigned for- 
the Pulpit or the Bar. Sir. aac Newton * be- 
ſtowed upon Matter a new Quality called At- 
traction, by which the Stars have a conſtant - 
FTendency towards the Center of their Motion. 
He commanded all Bodies, to attract each other 
in Proportion to their Maſs, or to make uſe 
of his own Terms, in an inverſe Ratio, to the 
© Squares of their Diſtances. Thence forward all 3 
Bodies gravitated towards each other, and by 
ö the inviolable and unalterable Laws of Attrac- 
5 tion tended mutually toward each other; they - 
© attracted the common Center of their Motion, 
© about which they are revolved, and were at- 


FTF em 


$. tracted in their Turn by. the ſame Center. The 

; * ſame; Rules were eſtabliſhed, when all Bodies 

| which reyolve about a Center, come to revolve :. 
e Letters, Tom. I. p. 132. Lett. XVII. Bait. de la 
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with this particular Center, about another Cen- 


e ter, equally common to other Bodies. In this 
Caſe the common Center equally attracts alt 
the Bodies and the particular Centers, and is 


vou ſee how the Harmony of the Univerſe is 
„ diſtovered. in e 


The Planets and all he. Leavenly Bodies gra- 5 


vitate towards each other by a mutual Attrac- 
tion, in the inverſe Ratio of the Squares of the 


_ © Diſtances. Each of the five Sattelites of Sa- 


turn gravitates towards the four others, and 
and the four others upon it; they all five gra- 
* vitate towards Saturn, which is: their common 
Center. Saturn gravitates towards them, and, 
all theſe Stars gravitate towards the Sun, their 
general Center; this holds with regard: to the 
© reſt of the Planets. The Sun in its turn gra- 
*. vitates towards all the Bodies, which gravitate- 
towards him. It is this Gravitation, or this 
mutual Attraction, which is the. ſole Cauſe of 
<. the Regularity , of the Cceleſtial Motions, and 
<. of all the Wonders, which hitherto were looked- 
upon by the Learned as impenetrable. Myſteries. - 
« Notwithſtanding this Attraction, ſo neceſſa 
for the Ergi/h Syſtem, and. which he had ſo 
«.-opportunely. created, his Adverfaries pretend, 
that even though it ſhould be granted that there 
as a Power in Bodies, of mutually attracting 


© each other, it would be impoſſihle that it ſnould 


de the Cauſe of the Regularity of the: Coe» 


* 1eftial Motions, ſince Gravitation giving the Pla- 


I nets a Tendency, which inceſſantly directs them; 


„towards the Center of their Revolution, they 


and to have been<conſumed by the Sun, into 


-+.2wbigh they would. have fallen 212212 4 "7" "This | 
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alſo attracted by them. By this univerſal Law 


SS nne ts 5 


This Reflection would haye appeared a little 
© embarraſling to Sir Iſaac, if he had not made 
5 uſe of the Privilege he had aſſumed of a new 
Creation: He endued the Planets with a ſecond. 
Direction; the one perpendicular, cauſed by the 
Gravitation, which carried them down to the 
Center of- their Orbits, and the other horizon- 
_ ©- tal, which keeps them at a Diſtance from it. 
Thus the Stars, forced to ſubmit. to theſe two: 
* different Directions, and not having it. in their 
, ©: Power. to follow any entirely, were obliged to 

divide the Difference, and ſo took a Reſclution, , 
© to deſcribe a Circle. If we had gone on farther, 
to contradict Sir Jaac, he would have given a: 
third Direction to the Caeleſtial Bodies, and even: 
Daa fourth if his Syſtem had wanted itt. 

Behold, Madam, the Syſtem of Sir Jaae New-- 
tan has met with as little Quarter, as that of Des. 
Gartens. I make no Queſtion but you will de- 
mand, why I. prefer this to the other, without: 
looking upon it, as a thing impoſſible ; my Reaſons, 
Madam, . are theſe, and you know that I have of« 
ten ſaid, when we perceive a thing to be evi- 
dently falſe, we ought to reject it without He- 
| ſitation. ; : | . : 8 
The Syſtem of Des Cartes is undoubtedly un- 
der this Predicament, for J can eaſily demonſtrate. 
its Falſity. But you. ſhould likewiſe. recollect, 
that I have likewiſe ſaid, that we ought not to 
affirm, that becauſe we cannot comprehend how 
a Thing ſhould be ſo or.ſo, we. ought not there- 
fore to maintain, that it is abſolutely imppſſible. 
Beſides, there is ſomething more may be applied to. 
the Syſtem of Sir aac Newton. I acknowledge my, 
Ignorance of what Attraction. is, and yet I per- 
eive that it actually ſubſiſts in every Particle of 
ter, Chymical . Experiments uf DE 
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is therefore very poſſible, that the Cauſe of the Gra- 


vitation of Bodies, and the different Directions 
of the Planets, proceed from this real Attraction; 
though the Nature of it exceeds my Comprehen- 
ſion. But what is ſtill of greater Conſequence, 


the Adverſaries of Sir {aac Newton, cannot but 


© own, that from the Theory which is built upon 
AttraQtion all the * naturally follow, 
which are conformable to the Facts, which are 
eſtabliſhed by the beſt Aſtronomers. I aſk. you, 
Madam, if you think, that theſe are trifling Pro- 
babilities, to ſupport the Truth of a Syſtem ? An 
ingenious Carteſian ſincerely owns, that it is very 


difficult to prove an Hypotheſis," which 8 
ſo well with the moſt exact Aſtronomical Ob- 
ſervations, is not e Hypotheſis ; the Moon, 
ſays Mr. Fontenelle *, is the leaſi regular of all the 


Planets, and makes E lopements too often from the 


moſt exal Tables, and has mam Irregu rittzs,” whoſe 
| Printiples are not fully under ſtood. Dr. Halley, 


whyſe profound Knowledge in Mathematical Sciences 
dots not prevent his being a good" Poet, ſays in hit 


Latin Verſes, which he has placed before the third 
Edition of Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, that the 
© Moon hitherto could not be kept within Bounds, 
_< bythe Bridle. of Calculation, nor yet could be tamed 
* by any Aftrowumer, but pro We this\ Tack was at 
2 5 performed in this new Syſtem,” all the Ir- 


regularities in her Motions ariſe from a Neceſſuy, 
which render them capable of being predicted; and 


it is difficult to aſſert that a Syſtem, which confines 
ber within ſuch Bounds, ſhould not be efteemed as a 


very  hapty _ om if 1 you” look jon them, 


"out 


„ W PS (OTE oe. per Mr. bu, Tem. 1 
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Pb: lofopher. 
me that this is true, and a thouſand: others more 
familiar ſerve to ſtrengthen me in my Opinion; it 
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but as a ſmall Part of the Mole, which contains 
with the ſame Succeſs a vaſt Number of other Ex- 
planations. That of the Ebbing and Flowing of the 
Tide is thenatural Reſult 4 the Action of the Moon 

upon the Sea, combined with that of the Sun, that 
this wonderful Phenomenon is brought down to the 
Level of our Under/tandings. e 


Beſides what the Author has ſaid concerning 
Attraction, the Reader perhaps will be pleaſed to 
ſee what Mr. Maupertuis has written upon the 
ſame Subject, eſpecially as he is a Frenchman, and 
no way prejudiced in favour of the Newtonian 
Syſtem; His Words are nearly to the-following 
Though it is not for me to determine a Queſ- 
tion which divides the greateſt Philoſophers, I may 
be however allowed to c mpare their Ideas. 

A Body in Motion, meeting with another, bas 
the Power to move it. The Cartefans endeavour 
to ſolve every Phœnomenon by this Principle, and 
and to prove that Gravity itſelf is only the Con- 
ſequence thereof. The Foundation of their Sy- 
ſtem has in this reſpect the Advantage of Simpli- 
city; but it muſt be owned, that in the Detail of 
the Pheenomenagreat Difficulties neceſſarily occur. 

Sir Jſaac Newton, not at al ſatisfied with the _ 
Explanations which the Carteſians give of the 
| Pheenomena by Impulſion alone, endeavours to 
eſtabliſh another Principle of Action in Nature 
which is, that all the Parts of Matter gravitate 
towards each other. Admitting this Principle, Sir 

Haac Newton ſolves all the Phœnomena in a moſt 
wonderful manner; and the more minutely we 
enquire. into, the farther we proceed in his Sy- 

lem, the more it ſeems to be confirmed. But 
the Foundation of the Syſtem ſeems to be leſs 


Opber: 
Gmple, - becauſe he ſuppoſes two Principles, and that 
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The. Word Attraction is a fort of a Scare- 
Crow. to ſome Perſons; many have been afraid 


into Philoſophy. 0 


that he has never looked upon Attraction, as an 
Explanation of Bodies gravitating towards each 


that his Intention therein was only to avoid the 
Syſtems and their Explanations; that it might poſ- 
ſibly be, that this Tendency was cauſed by a- 
ſubtile. Matter proceeding from Bodies, and was 


it will, it was always a principal Fact, which could 
not be receded from in explaining- other Effects 
- which depend thereon... Every regular Effe& may 


be the Object of Mathematical Science, thought | 


its Cauſe is unknown; becauſe every thing which 
admits of more and /e/s belongs to that Province, 
whatever its Nature may be; and the uſe that 
may be made of it, will be as certain as can be 


made. of other Objects, whoſe Nature is allowed? 


to be known. But if we are only allowed 


confined in very narrow Bounds Galileo, with- 
out knowing the Cauſe of Bodies gravitating to- 
wards the Earth, has however given us a very 
beautiful and very certain Theery of Gravity, in 


other, why may we not be allowed to enquire” 
into the Effects of this Gravity, without know - 
ing the Cauſe:? All therefore that we ought to 

examine into, is, : whether Bodies have ſuch a 
| 7 Tendency 
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Principle by which diſtant Bodies act upon each 
other, cannot be admitted without ſome Difficulty. 


of bringing back the Doctrine of occult Qualities 


But we ought to affirm, in Juſtice to Sir Jaac, 


other; he has often ſaid that he made uſe of this 
Term, only to denote-a Fact, and not a Cauſe 3: 


the Effect of a real Impulſion; but let that be as 


to treat of the latter ſort, Philoſophy would be 


order to explain the Phœnomena, which depend 
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'T W Mk” each. raten or r not: it we find 
that the really have, we may content ourſelves 
with deducing the Explanation. of the Phoenome- 

na of Nature therefrom, leaving to more ſublime 
Philoſophers the Taſk OHengaring 1 into the Cauſe 
of this Power. 
his ſeems to me the wiſeſt Courſe, hs 
we are not allowed in my Opinion to aſcend to 
the firſt Cauſes, nor to comprehend how. Bodies. 
act upon each other. 
But ſome of thoſe who reject Attraction look 

upon it as a Metaphyſical Monſter; they think its. 
Impoſſibility ſo well proved, that whatever Nature: 
ſeems to ſay in its favour, they had rather acknow- 
ledge a total Ignorance, than to make uſe of Ex- 
planations from ſo abſurd a Principle. Let us then 
enquire whether Attraction, when even conſidered. 
2 Property of Matter, contains any Ahſurdity. 

If we had compleat Ideas of Bodies, if we knew | 
WE — they are in themſelves, and what their real 
Properties are, and alfo what their true Number 
is, we ſhould not at all be embarraſſed to decide 
whether Attraction is a real Property of Matter 
or not. But we are ſo far from having ſuch Ideas, 
that we know — Bodies, but from certain | 
Properties without knowing at all the Subſtance i in 
winch theſe Properties are united. 
Me perceive different Aſſemblages of theſe Pro- 
e and this is ſufficient to denote the Ideas 

of ſuch or ſuch particular Bodies. We can ad- 
vuance a Step farther, and diſtinguiſh the different 
Orders among theſe Properties. We perceive 

that vchile ſome vary in different Bodies, others are 
met with therein always the ſame. And from 
thence we look upon theſe as eſſential Properties, 
— as the. Foundation, of the wy N 
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tenſion is one of theſe invariable Properties. We 


perceive it in all Bodies univerſally, and we per- 


| fuade ourſelves, that the other Properties cannot 


ſubſiſt without it, and that it is the Support of | 


the reſt. 


We alſo find that there are no Bodies, which 
are not ſolid or impenetrable-: and therefore we 


look upon Impenetrability, as an efſential ere 
of Matter. | 

But is there any neceſfary Connection between 
theſe Properties? Cannot Extenſion ſubſiſt without 
Impenetrability ? Can I diſcern from the Property 
of Extenſion what other Properties muſt accom- 
pany it? This is what i cannot perceive in nay: 
manner. 

- After theſe eſſential Properties of Bodies, 1d. 
cover others, which, though 
ways to all Bodies, they however belong to them 
always in a certain State; I mean 
perty which Bodies have of Motion, and nn 
| others which they meet with. . 


© This Property, t not fo univerkil 2s thoſe 


we were ſpeaking of, ſince it is allowed to a Body 


in a certain State, may however be taken for a 
general Property, relative to this State, ſinee it is 
to be met with in all Bodies which are in Motion. 


Hut ſtill farther, is it neceſſary the Aﬀemblage 


of theſe Pro 
may all general Properties of Bodies, be reduced 
to this? It ſeems to me very bad reaſoning to en- 
deavour to reduce them thereto, 

It would be ridiculous to aſſign to Bodies- ober 
Properties than thoſe which are warranted by 
Experience; but it would perhaps be ſtill more 
ſo, to determine, from a certain number of Pro- 


perties as S that there are no others, 


and 
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The leaſt / Ae will inform us, that Ex- 


they do not l al- 
by this the Pro- 


perties ſhould always take Place; and 
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and in adogmatical manner to exclude them quite; 
as if we had a meaſure of the Capacity of Sub- 
ſtances, when we are only acquainted with a ſmall 
Number of their Properties. 

We have only a right to exclude from any Sub- 
ſtance ſuch Properties as are contradictory to thoſe 
h we know are met with therein: Mobility being 
e | plainly in Matter, we may confidently aſſert, that 
y Immobility cannot belong thereto: Matter being 
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| 1mpenetrable, it cannot be penetrable. Theſe are 1s 
5 Identical Propoſitions, and are all that are allowed J 
t in Caſes like this. „„ Ak 

y "Theſe are the only Properties therefore, which 

- | we may venture to exclude. But have Bodies 

7 over and above the Properties we are acquainted 

with, ſtill others of Gravitation, or of tending to- 

5 wards each other ? It is only to Experience that we 


- owe the Knowledge of the other Properties of 
1 Bodies, and Experience can only inform us, whe- 
3 ther they have this likewiſe. © © 
4 I hope I ſhall not be ſtopped here to be told, 
that this Property in Bodies, of gravitating towards 
: each other, is leſs conceivable than thoſe which are 
© acknowledged by all Mankind. The Manner 
L whereby Properties reſide in a Subſtance, is al- 
ways incomprehenſible to us. Nobody is aſtoni- 
med to ſee a Body in Motion, and to communicate 
** Motion to others; the Cuſtom of ſeeing this Phœ- 
3 nomenon takes away every thing that is wonderful 
| therein ; but Philoſophers, who are determined to 
decide à priori, what Properties Bodies ought to 
have, and what ought to be baniſhed therefrom: ; 
| ſuch Philoſophers, I ſay, will not believe that the 
; attractive Force is more conceivable than the impul- 
ſive. What is impulſive Force? How does it reſide in 
Bodies? Who could have gueſſed that it reſided 
= therein, before they had ſeen Bodies ſtrike againſt- 


._ each 
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each other? The Reſidence of the other Proper- 
ties in Bodies is not one Jot clearer than this. 
How does Impenetrability and-the other Properties 
come to be joined to Extenſion , This will. always 
be a Myſtery to us. T M -U 
But perhaps it may be ſaid, that Bodies have ns no 
impulſive Force. A Body communicates ng Mo- mo 


tion to the Body it ſtrikes againſt; it is God him- this 
ſelf who moves the Body ſtruck, or who has eſta- not 


bliſhed Laws for the Communication of theſe Mo- ſhe 

tions. Here the Queſtion is given up without 15 

perceiving that it is ſo, if the Body in Motion has rei 

not the 8 of moving others; if when a all 

Body ſtrikes another the latter is not moyed, un- lor 

leſs God moves it, and his having eſtabliſned Laws to 

for the Diſtribution of Motion; what Right have Bil 

| , we to determine that God has not eſtabliſhed ſimu · 9 

lar Laws for Gravitation? When it is neceſſary to ne 

1 have Recourſe to an. Almighty Agent, and we are | fo 
5 only ſtopped by a Contradiction, it is neceſſary to 

if aſſert that the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch Laws imply © 

2 Contradivtion;. but this ought not to be ſaid;;. 2 
and then it is more difficult for God to make two 

diſtant Bodies tend or move towards each other, or © 

to wait for their being moved till one Body ſtrikes 1 


againſt another?” 8 T 
( But there is another Argument which may be = "+ 
1 brought: againſt Attraction: The Impenetrability 5 
N of Bodies is a. Property which all. Philoſophers are C 
agreed in. This Property being admitted, a Body TY 


which moves- towards-another cannot. continue in. 
Motion. without, penetrating it; but Bodies are 
impenetrable ;. therefore God has eſtabliſhed a Law 
which grants Motion to one conſiſtent with the Im- 
penetrability of both; here is then the Eſtabliſh- 
men tof a new Law become neceſſary in cafe of 
a Shock. But two Bodies remaining at a Diſtance, 
. | | __ 


K . 
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we do not fee any Neceſſity there is of eſtabliſhing © 


à new Law. 


 whichadmits of no Variety. 


R 
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This Argument ſeems to me che mol ſolid that 


. be brought againſt Attraction: However, if | 


no Anſwer could be given thereto, it proves no 
more than that there appears to be no Neceſſity for 


this Tendency of Bodies; which is a Thing I did 
not undertake to prove; it is ſufficient for me ts 


ſhew that this Tendency is poſſible. . 
But let us examine this Argument. The diffe- 
rent Properties of Bodies are not, as we have ſeen, 
all of the ſame Kind; ſome are eſſential, and be- 
long to Matter in general, becauſe they are always 
to be found therein, as Extenſion and Inpenetra- 
Bility. 5 ä | 
There are another Sort leſs neceſſary, and are 


nothing but Condition, in which all Bodies may be 


found, as Reſt, and Motion. 55 

In ſhort, there are other Properties more parti- 
cular, which: diſtinguiſh Bodies, as a certain Fi- 
gure, Colour, Smell, ; &c. „ 

If it happens that Properties of different Sorts 
oppoſe each other (for two eſſential Properties are 
not concerned herein) it is neceſſary, that the infe- 
rior Property ſhould yield to the moſt neceſſary, 
Let us examine then, what will happen when 
one Body moves towards another, whoſe Impe- 
netrability oppoſes it's Motion. The Impenetra- 
bility will ſubſift without Alteration ; but the Mo- 


tion, which is only a Condition, in which the 
Body may be found or not, and which may be va- 
| ried infinitely, will always yield to Impenetrabi- 
Nity, becauſe the Body may be moved or not 
moved in this or that Manner; but it muſt be al- 
ways impenetrable, and impenetrable. in the ſame 
Manner, There will then happen in the Motion 


of 


re 


| 
. 
* 2 
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of the Body, a Phœnomenon, which will be th 
Conſequence of the Subordination between the 
two Properties. 
But if Gravity was a Property of the firſt ag 
if it was joined to Matter independantly of ot 


4 


Properties; we could not perceive it's Efablih- 


ment to be: neceſſary, becauſe it would not bi 
owing to the Combination of the former Propet 
ties. To bring this Argument againſt Attraction. 
would be the ſame thing, as if when we were about 
to explain a certain Phœnomenon, we ſhould cor. 
clude, that this Phœnomenon is more neceſſar 
than the eſſential Properties of Matter, without 
obſerving that this Phœnomenon only ſubſiſts ir 
conſequence of theſe eſſential Properties, All wc 
have ſaid does not prove that there. is any ſuc]: 


thing as Attraction in Nature, nor have Iattempt- 


ed to prove that there is; I only propoſed to exa- 
mine whether Attraction, conſidered as an inhe- 
rent Property of Matter, was metaphyſically im- 
poſſible, If it was, the moſt cogent Fhœnomena 
of Nature ought not to make it be received. But if 
it implies neither Impoſſibility nor Contradiction, 
we may freely examine if the Phoenomena prove 
it or not. Attraction is nothing mrs Queſtion of 


Fact; we may ſeek for it in the Syſtem of the 


Univerſe, and whether it's a Principle actually in 
Nature, how far it is neceſſary to explain the Phce- 


nomena, or whether it is introduced to no Manner 
of Purpoſe, to explain what may be better ex- 


plained without it. 


After Mr. Maupertuis had 3 the No- 
tonian Syſtem, and after he had undergone infinite 
Dangers and Difficulties in the frozen Regions of 
the North, in verifying a particular Part of it, he 


concludes, * That we may look upon Gravity as 
8 Fower diffuſed e all Parts of a by 
which 
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Which all its Particles attract each other. The 
Concurrence of all the Force of Matter which 
compoſes the Earth, attracts and cauſeg Bodies to 
fall towards it's Surface, keeps the Moon in 
ber Orb; and produces with regard to the other 
Planets, and with reſpect to the Sun, the like Phe- 


4 


* their Force, their Direction, and their Diſtance,” 


. 


| SECT. XXI. 4 Recopitulation. = 
HUS you have had, Madam, a brief Ac- 


0 count of the Opinions of Philoſophers con- 
Ferning the firſt Principles of Nature. It is alſo 


buy the Means of theſe Principles, that they ex- 


plain moſt of the ſecret Effects of Nature. You 
fee how full of Uncertainty their Reaſonings are; 
for what evident Conſequence can they draw from 


uch uncertain Principles? So that T think, Madam, 


that the true Natural Philoſophy is nothing more 
than an Experimental Knowledge, which makes 
known a great many Secrets to us, whole firſt 
Operations, notwithſtanding it is impoſſible for us 
i come to the Knowledge of, having, Madam, 
s have told you above, no Idea of the manner 
pow the active Parts, or firſt Moyers of Matter 


' Qperate; ſo that Des Cartes explains his Experi- 


ments by the means of ſubtilefMatter ; Gaſſendus 
by Atoms and a Vacuum; Newton by Attraction, 


Oc. But what ſignifies it to know preciſely how 
the firſt Principles operate, ſeeing that we know 


that the manner of their operating certainly pro- 


duces the Effects, which we ſeek after, and we 
can reap all the Advantages therefrom, that we 


? 


5 1 in need of. God, by n the firſt 
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nomena, always in Proportion to the Quantity of 
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Ogerations of Matter from us, which are gecred . 
3 hat are known to him alone, has given us the Nl I 
-” "Power to procure them by Means, which he h“ 5 
F ,  'given us the Knowledge of, and this reſerving to il 
Himſelf the firſt Principles of Nature, he has grant 
ace us the uſe of an experimental Knowledge, 
wich is ſufficient for our Wants; and which sf! 
= not above the Capacity of all thoſe, who have Fs 
Ciuͤurioſity and Patience enough to apply themſelves IF 
* dernen. 5 N 
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